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The newest; the best; the 
only up - to - date Question 
Book obtainable. 


Thoroughly covers the following topics: 

I. By introductory articles, by Pro- 
fessor Seeley, exhaustively treating meth- 
ods of studying and teaching that sub- 
ject. This invaluable feature is found 
in no other Question Book. 

2. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of the subject. 

3. By exhaustive answers to these ques- 
tions. 


The Following Subjects are Treated . 


Reading 

English and American 
Literature 

Orthography 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 


Algebra 

Physiology and 
Hygiene 

Geography 

U. S. History 

Civil Government 

Writing 


School Management 

Methods of Teaching 

Suggestions for the 
Study of Current Events 

Nature Study 

Lessons on Manners 

and Morals 


Size - Binding - Price 


Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, 
is.printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. Price $1.00. Postage 14c extra. 
It may be ordered in connection with 
Normal Instructor, World’s Events or Pri- 
mary Plans, at special combination rate 
quoted elsewhere on this page. 








If You Buy the Best Question 
Book it Will be Seeley’s! 


Thousands of teachers pnrchase Question Books every year and we know it to be the aim of every one of 
these teachers to get the best. Formerly there were half a dozen, all of about the same standard. We stud- 
ied them all carefully and being convinced that none came up to the high standard required by teachers of 
the present day we arranged, one year ago, for the preparation of a Question Book along new and thoroughly 
up-to-date lines, the result being the production, in April last, of Seeley’s Question Book. 

The mere announcement that Dr. Seeley was preparing a Question Book for us, brought floods of ad- 
vance orders and so great has the popularity of the completed book proved, that we are about to issue the 
fourth edition. 

Seeley’s Question Book was prepared by Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. Petticrew of Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 

Dr. Seeley is recognized as one of the ablest Educators of the day, whose name is familiar to teachers 
generally as the author of ‘‘History of Education,’’ ‘‘The Foundations of Education,’’ ‘‘A New School 
Management,’’ etc., etc., and as a popular contributor to Educational Journals. 

Miss Petticrew is recognized as one of the ablest and most conscientious members of the faculty of the 
Piqua, Ohio, schools; her many years of practical experience, taking her through all the grades, especially 
qualifying her for the work she has done in connection with the preparation of this Question Book. Miss 
Petticrew is well and favorably known in Educational Circles and the readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and 
PRIMARY PLANS will recognize her as one of the most popular writers for these Journals, during the past 


two years. 
° A New Feature. 


A new and very strong feature of this book consists of articles prepared by Professor Seeley introducing 
each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of studying and teaching the subject covered by that chapter. 
This feature is contained in no other Question Book. Its value is so evident that comment would be 
superfluous. 

No expense has been spared to make this the best book of the kind ever published. 





Agents Wanted 


There is an opportunity to sell several copies of 


Special Combination Rates 


YOUR CHOICE— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ONE YEAR, or 
WORLD'S EVENTS, ONE YEAR, or 
PRIMARY PLANS, ONE YEAR 


AND SEELEY'S QUESTION BOOK 


For Only $1.10 


Postage 14c Extra 


this book in connection with out Journals in any 
locality. We want some teachers to represent us as 
agents. ASK ABOUT OUR PLAN. IT INSURES 
SUCCESS. Liberal terms. No investment. Only 


one agent in a place. 


Apply Now---to-day 

















WE SAY—Seeley’s is the Best; But DON’T TAKE OUR WORD— 
Listen to others: 


HENRY SABIN, Des Moines, Iowa, Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

**Seeley’s Question Book contains a great amount of valuable information put in such shape that 
teachers may readily avail themselves of it. This volume must go far to supply the demand for reference 
books so often felt by the older pupils in the schools as well as by the teacher. It is a good book for the 
school library as much as for the teacher’s table. The matter is very happily arranged without overdoing 
the subject of methods. In short the book is one of the most complete of its kind I have had the good 
fortune to inspect.’’ 


L. M. WAGNER, School Commissioner, Wayne Co., Mo. 

‘*Seeley’s Question Book to hand and examined. I must say that I find but little, if anything, left 
to be desired. The completeness of the answers and elegance of the language emphatically commend the 
book. But few things could please me better than for every teacher in Wayne County to possess a copy of 
this book.’’ 


MISS ADELAIDE NIEDENFUEHR, Shakopee, Minn. 
**T received Seeley’s Question Book yesterday. I am delighted with it.’’ 


LILLIE HARTMAN, 846 North 9th Street, Reading, Pa. 








‘Students’ Edition 


will accompany each copy of the Question Book, it being our desire to have the teacher examine it with a view to introducing it into the school. 


‘*T am much pleased with Seeley’s Question Book and I will recommend it to other teachers.’' 


HENRY H. ROHRBACH, Fredericksville, Pa. 

‘*The Seeley’s Question Book is at hand, and I believe every teacher should haye a copy in 
his library.’’ 
MISS PEARL NOBLE, 738 Bryson Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 

‘**Seeley‘s Question Book is very satisfactory.‘’ 


J. R. THIERSTEIN, Prin., S. D. Mennonite College, Freeman, S. Dak. 

‘*T received Seeley’s Question Book a few days ago. It is a very valuable book. It contains 
matter that every live, up-to-date teacher ought to know in order to be successful at examinations, and 
especially in the school room,’’ 


In order that Seeley’s Question Book may be of the greatest possible help to teachers, we are 
printing a Students’ Edition containing the Questions only. It is designed for class and review 
work, and will prove a boon to the teacher and of great benefit to the pupils. A Free Copy 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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. SUBSCRIPTION—$!1.00 a year. A-special rate of 
soc. a year or $1.00 for three years is made to those 
.paying in advance, whether new or renewal sub- 
Foreign postage 4oc. per year extra. 


THE NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
it and should reach subscribers 


NORMALINSTRUCTOR 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at /mnstttutes, -Assoctations 
etc, Sample copies and all necessa: material 
for doing successful work furnished free on ap- 
plication. 

RENEWALS should be sent promptly as we can 
not undertake to carry subscriptions indefinitely. 
It is greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to keep 





tefore ¢ first of the mponti. It is published only 


aid in advance, thereby getting the efit of 





dur the school year, numbers. for July and 
peo being omitted. ’ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish 
ddress he should 


his a give both the old 
and the new , otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


SEND Money in safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money or- 
ders. They can be procured at any express office 
and we preferthem. Make money orders paya- 
ble to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send 
checks. - 











Ten Numbers Each Year. 


F. A. OWEN, Pres, W.J. BEECHER, V-Pres. D.C. KREIDLER, Sec. 


All contributions intended for pub! 


PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MRS. ELIZABETH P, BEMIS, Eprror 
University mye 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 





Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, New York, postoffice 


September to June Inclusive. 


R, C, PERKINS, Treas, 


cation should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


he special paid-in-advance rate of 0) ee 
$1.00 for three years, Arrearages are b: atrate 
of ten cents a month. 

GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS. We do not 
knowingly admit to the columns of Normal In- 
structor any advertising not entirely reliable. If 
in spite of all our care some advertisement is ad- 
mitted through which any subscriber is defrauded 
or dishonestly dealt with, we guarantee such 
subscriber against the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall 
mention, when writing to our advertisers, that 
the advertisement was seen in Normal Instruc- 
tor,and that complaint is made within the month 
of the number containing the advertisement. 














Short Talks by the Pu 


NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR presents to its readers this 
month an unusual amount of briglit, practical material 
for all the grades. No matter whether your work is in 
the District School or in special Grammar, Intermed- 
iate or Primary grades, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR furnishes 
just what you need to get the most successful results 
from your month’s work. 

We invite your attention especially to the Primary 
Department and the great amount of usable material it 
contains. Our contributors are selected from active 
school men and wumen who are doing particularly 
successful work in their respective lines. 

Although larger than any other educational journal 
and containing as it does the very best special articles, 
methods and helps obtainable, it is still: furnished at 
the special rate of fifty cents a year, $1.00 for three 
years. 

Primary Plans 

Every month hundreds of our INSTRUCTOR sub- 
scribers send us their subscriptions for PRIMARY 
PLANS on account of their need of additional helps for 
the Primary grades. Whether it is help in Nature 
Work, Language, Drawing, Stories of People of Other 
Lands, Nursery Rhymes and Exercises, Blackboard 
Drawings, Marching Exercises, Cut-up-Problems, 
Entertainment Material, Rote Songs, Motion Songs, 
Easy Reading Leaflets, Indian Myths, Memory Gems, 
or Calendars you want, you will find it in the October 
issue of PRIMARY PLANS. 

By mailing PRIMARY PLANS the middle of the 
month previous to the one for which it is prepared, 
subscribers have every opportunity to carefully prepare 
in advance for the work of the ensuing month. 

The subscription price is $1.00; to INSTRUCTOR sub- 
scribers, only 80 cents. A sample copy free for the 
asking. You could easily earn a subscription to 
PRIMARY PLANS anda renewal subscription to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR by introducing these papers among your 
friends. 

A Favorite Magazine 

WorLp’s EVENTS MAGAZINE covers each month all 
subjects of pressing public interest and besides 
furnishes short fiction for both old and young. A 
Cozy Corner Club for Girls and Stories of Adventure 
and Action for Boys make it particularly entertaining 
and inspiring to young folks, and the Industrial Stories 
increase its value as an educational factor. 

In spite of the increased expense of publication of 
the improved magazine, it is being furnished at just 
half its former price, thus giving a first-class dollar 
magazine for only 50 cents. 

Its editor, Dr. S. D. Fess of the University of Chi- 
cago, so well known throughout the country as a writer 
and lecturer, is giving to WORLD’s EVENTS MAGAZINE 
his very best talent and effort, and those reading his 


magazine will be strongly impressed with his keen 
insight into public affairs and inspired by his magnetic 
personality as reflected in his special articles and 
editorials. 

This attractive magazine has nearly 100,000 sub- 
scribers. It is desired to add 50,000 new subscribers to 
its lists during the next three months and therefore we 
offer to send it three full years for $1.00 to everyone 
sending their subscription before January Ist. Sub- 
scribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are entitled to it one 
year for 40 cents, three years for 80 cents. 

You cannot afford to be without WorRLD’s EvENts 
MAGAZINE this year. 





CONTENTS—for October. 





Re MEP A coon bk eed ccc ccebenhenscagadbessccdincecce 2 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES.............5.. 4 
MDITORIAL, COMMENT. . ...0. ciisseeccteteccweteccses ? 
THE PROGRESS MADE BY INDIVIDUAL IN- 
STRUCTION— Frances Pratt Douglass........... 8 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: iGRAMMAR SCHOOL PHy- 
SICS AND CHEMISTRY— Matthew P. Adams, B.S 10 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: FISHERIES—Ruth 


MINNIS 6nd codihseccs'ns oobi tent eeee ks teagaecd boce 12 
SCHOOL ARTS AND CRAFTS: ILLUSTRATIVE 

DRAWING II—Frederick Whitney................. 14 
HISTORY : JOHN Pavut JoNEsS—Jean Halifax........ 16 
PHYSICAL TRAINING Aanp HYGIENE: Imporr- 

ANCE Or—Inez N. MCFee.....2-.ccceccsccccscccees 19 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH : LONGFELLOW’s THE LrEG- 
END BEAUTIFUL—Ella M. Powers.................. 20 
NATURE STUDY: FUNGI AND THEIR WORK—Fan- 


EAD cco cet essccesccvcccccccscespacecatioces 22 
OCTOBER BLACKBOARD DRAWING—Drawn by 

EE Bi MEMO ass anrvey dcx cicngntbeceteccespapesestis 23 
MATHEMATICS: PROBLEMS SOLVED—Edson M. 

I Che lis, Pe Me ve cncsesketcasetignaccacasne sebine 24 
SONGS: JACK-O’-LANTERN; THE HARVEST HOME 26 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT: HER FIRST VISIT IN A 
PRIMARY RVYOM; PRIMARY DEVICES—Virginia 
Baker; Miss R’s BROWNIES; DEVICE FOR Busy 
WorK—Ella M. Powers ; OCTOBER NUMBER Dr- 
VICE ; THE VALUE OF A WELL TRAINED Imaci- 
NATION—Jane Dearborn Mills; Worp CALLING 
DEVICE—Ella M. Powers ; AN IDEA FOR A MoRN- 

ING EXERCISE—Edith Gertrude Hazeltine ; Lan- 
GUAGE Lxssons—A. T. Whiting ; THE STORY THE 
FossiL FERN TOLD—Flora J. Cooke ; Busy Work 
—Mary A. Smith ; IMPORTANCE OF READING—R. 
C. Metcalf; Form Busy WorRK ; PRIMARY LAN- 
a ahinnikn eos sounb ante tecaseneshecacess 27-30 

ENTERTAINMENT: GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE— 

: hie Ts nwcernntes bh nteeee kacecdoataacce so 31 

UNGRADED SCHOOL TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE- 
DEE GEE 6 0.6.4 s0 4 sapdapaaeaes Cognos cepeasece 

LESSONS IN EXPRESSION: NAUHAUGHT THE DEA- 
CON—Grace B. Faxon.......sccccesscececcsceeeeees 4o 

PIECES TO SPEAK: In OcToBER—Helen M. Rich- 
ardson; ON THE FIRING LINE—Joaquin Miller; 
CoLuMBUS—William J. McClure; THE MESSAGE 
OF THE MonkKkysS—Bernard Bigsby.............. 5 

METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES: OcTopEerR QveEs- 
TIons—Virginia Baker ; MAGAZINE GLEANINGS— 
Olive Atherton ; MATERIAL FOR LANGUAGE LES- 
sons—Katherine A. Hanrahan; HAVE Fariru— 

Mary E. Fitzgerald; OuR ANIMAL CLUB—Susa 

A. Talmage; SUGGESTIONS IN TBACHING GEOG- 

RAPHY—Ella M. Powers; A SYNONYM HunNT; A 

Busy WorK TABLe~—Minna C, Denton........... 49 
Re Ce ee eens 46 9 pend cc nwincdeddsqeswe ces 5I 











— YiLi- > WINE Gig Lie 
blishers : 


Liberal Clubbing Offers 


We believe you will find it greatly to your advantage 
to order one of the following combinations: 


| With Primary Plans, 1 yr. ‘ ‘ $1.20 
Normal \ with World’s Events, 1 yr. , ie 
Instructor ) With World’s Events, 3 yrs. ' : 1,20 


With Primary Plans and World’s Events, 1 yr. 1.60 

The three journals will furnish you a most complete 
working outfit. 

Agents Wanted 

We want to secure a live, hustling teacher in every 
locality to represent these three periodicals. Teachers 
renew for these journals year after year and we allow 
the same liberal cash commission for renewals as for 
new subscriptions. 

In canvassing for WoRLD’s EVENTS MAGAZINE you 
would, of course, work among all classes of intelligent 
people. It is a general magazine that quickly becomes 
popular with the entire household since its special 
articles and short fiction are sure to appeal to all. It 
would be difficult indeed to find an active-minded 
man, woman or child who would not express a live 
interest in the contents of this attractive magazine. 


Seeley’s Question Book 

Now, while you are looking for the best books on 
teaching, whether to prepare for the teachers’ examina- 
tion or for your school examination or reviews, you 
should read the descriptive advertisement of Seeley's 
Question Book and order it at the special $1.10 rate in 
connection with any one of the three journals men- 
tioned on this page. It is easily the most popular 
book recently published for teachers and is commended 
by hundreds of the most progressive superintendents 
and principals throughout the country. 


Entertainment Books 
We carry in stock a large list of Speakers, Dialogues, 
Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomimes, etc., all of 
which are advertised in this issue. 
amine this list we feel certain you can select 4 number 
of books that you can use to advantage either for Fri- 
day Afternoon or Special Day Exercises. 


Books for the Library 
Now is the time for you to begin 

creasing your individual as well as the School 
Libary. We make a specialty of supplying books for 
both school and private libraries, and are therefore in 
position notonly to furnish you the best books by the 
best authors, but to do so at prices about a half lower 
We have 


If you will ex- 


plans for in- 


than you can purchase them elsewhere. 
more than 3000 titles for you to select from, some of 
which you will see advertised in this magazine. Yon 
will find it to your advantage to buy all books for 
library purposes from us, as an inspection of our prices 
will show. 

















Events one year. 





The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. 
‘those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any subscription, whether in 
arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. 
will subject youtoa charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. For $1.20 you can secure Normal Instructor three years and World's 


Order Seeley’s Question Book in connection with Normal Instructor, when renewing. 


A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years 1s made to 


Remit promptly. Failing to do this 






















































































Read the whole 
list carefully. - 


STENCIL 





Blackboard Stencils on stroug linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins. Turkeys, Rabbits, 

Cherries and Hachet, Flags, Roses, each 5 cts. 
Chalk Crayons—Ver best, doz., 14 cts. 
Calendars and Large Po reits—Name any 
wanted each 5 cts. Large fancy alphabet for 2o0c. 
ashington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
m... Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each toc. 
Santa—Driving eight deer 10c., Going Down 
Chimney toc., Filling Stockings Ioc. 
Busywork ‘Stenciis—4x5 inches—set of 50 for 
25cts. Another set 5 x 8 inches—so for 35 cts. 
jue ping der—'4 pound for io cts. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, v very fancy, each toc. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins ndian, Eskimo, 
Ma ted ty tye] Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5c. 
d continents, 8% x 11, each 3¢., 
17 Xx 22, be aan. 1x 44 20 cts, ¢ x 6 fee feet 40 cts. 
Sent prepai Latta, Cedar Falls, lowa, 
Order some ty ask a a full list. 











REPORT CARDS! 


Folder style, 334x534 in. folded—arranged for a 9 (or 
less) month term—special stock, printed from en- 























raved plates, 
RICE with ENVELOPEs, 
os WITHOUT ENVELOPES 10c Per Doz. 
eR. CARDS, 2x8% in.—Price 15c per pack of 25: 


FREE 1= oni giving Cards Souvenirs for Xmas 
and Closing Day, Photos, Etc. 
THE OHIO PRINTING CO., 


Box N. 


















































weancy | Illinois Medical College} | 
CHICAGO, 
300 (Summer School of Medicine and 
smarmnee) 
TEACHERS Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres. 
satires B. Brindley Eads, M. D., "Dean. 
: Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years of at least 7 months 
AT each, 
Pha Cc. 
<5 plained Two years of six months each. 
MEDICAL Training School for Nurses 
COLLEGE Two years in practical study in 
residence—regular graduating 
CHICAGO course, 
For partic mY apply to W. C. 
scmmaanteed SANFORD, M. Secretary, Col- 
1902-03 lege, 180 to 190 Washington Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 
Setiaten oo oF announcements in the latest 
sty le, on best superfine, pear! white paper, 
tissued, ‘and enclosed in double set envel- 
opes to match , 100 for $4.50; 60 for $3.00. 
Samples free. 
Booxust , pages, tells how to word 
invitations, A: ete., and just what todo, 
for 8 2-ct. stamps. Tur Hatem Press 
Courant, 634 Central St . Salem. M 
Wedding cake bores. 
Do you want a y position 
on the railroad. F's Te ran aoe 
you. . ae © be bet wo 
Balary epe00 00 to # aot 





STL ena Elena rps ees ws, Altre 
e OYALTY 


PAI » ON SONG—-POEMS. 
e write music and publish songs. 
MELVILLE’ MUSIC PUB, CO., 723 St. James Bidg..New 


ARGUMENTS for Debates and Outlines for Essays: 
ona given sub) oe 1.00 in advance 
P. 5, HALLOC Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


NEW SONGBOOK soncs'‘ron “rounc, Amexica 


tains “school Sougs’”’ also “Home,” “Patriotic’’ 
oul ae Songs.” A returnable sample will 
pe a sent free to a school teacher contemplating pur- 
EVANGELL CAL PUB. CO., Chicago. 


Wedding 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 926 Chostaut St., 











Invitations, Ai 

100 in script lettering, 
two sets of envelopes, $2.50, 
visiting cards, 5Q¢, Write for Samples. 


15c Per Doz. | 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. | 





| 
York | ciples of combination, 


te. | Sarah E. 
tnctading | illustrated with 157 half-tones; 35 cents. 
| Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


‘Normal-Instructor. and Teachers World 


‘*Pathways in Nature and Literature’’ 
First Reader, teachers edition, Second 
Reader. By Sarah Row Christy and Ed- 
ward R. Shaw, Ph. D. Illustrated. Uni- 
versity Publishing Co. 

This series of readers has been planned 
to meet the educational theory of con- 
| centration and correlation of studies. 
| Nature, history, literature and art are the 

_sources from which the subject matter is 
drawn. Oral instruction on these sub- 
| jects must be given by teachers of each 
| grade in all schools where modern meth- 
ods have been adopted. In the ‘‘Path- 
way Series of Readers’’ the material is so 
| arranged that the reading lessons, to a 
‘large extent, become the basis of such 
| formal oral lessons on the several sub- 
jects. Hence, while the child is learn- 
| ing the forms of words so that he recog- 
| nizes them at sight, and is becoming 
| familiar with the mechanical process of 
| reading, he is at the same time stimu- 
| lated to greater mental activity by meet- 
ing with thoughts closely related to the 
| other subjects of his curriculum. The 
power of: apperception is thus given 
opportunity to develop. 

Beginning in the first grade with folk- 
lore and fairy tales, the series goes on to 
a myths, fables, and American and 

oreign history. Interspersed throughout 
are gems from pure literature adapted to 
the grade 

On the nature side, these books present 
nature fairy tales, as well as interesting 
facts calculated to stimulate the children 
to keen observation of the common 
things about them. Birds, bees, beasts, 
flowers and fruits figure in the text. 
The nature stories, like the literature, 
are adapted to the age and grade of the 
children. 

The First Reader is intended to be the 
| first book placed in the child’s hand 

when he enters school. It presupposes 
no previous preparatory work, but is de- 
signed to come to the aid of the young 
teacher in her first day’s work with the 
lowest primary class. 





| 
| 


| 


‘Letters and Lettering.’’ By Frank 
| Chouteau Brown. A treatise with two 
| hundred examples of standard and mod- 
| ern alphabets, for the use of designers, 
| decorators, craftsmen, and all who have 
| to draw the letter-foris. Price $2 net. 
| Bates & Guild Compat.y, Boston. 

A few of the points of superiority of 
‘‘Letters and Lettering’? are: 1. The 
| greater number and the greater range of 
|examples it contains. 2. The careful 
selection of these examples for their 

practical modern usefulness. All forms 
|of merely historical or curious interest 
have been omitted in favor of others of 
| intrinsic worth adapted for present-day 
| uses. 3. The convenient arrangement of 
these examples. In all the more impor- 
/tant and typical alphabets not only is 
each letter shown separately, but word- 
formations are also given, which exhibit 
}at a glance how lettering in that style 
| will actually appear. 4. Detailed expla- 
/nations and measured diagrams. A 
| standard form of every individual letter 
in each of the two basic styles of all let- 
| tering, Roman and Gothic, is shown by 
| a diagram, with a detailed description of 
| the method of drawing it. 5. The great 
| number of examples cf the work of mod- 
| ern letterers. Typical specimens are shown 
of the work of the most notable contem- 
fen designers, French, German, Eng- 
ish and American. 6. The practical 
'quality of the text. All historical and 
| theoretical discussion has been omitted 


in favor of instruction, with many illus- 


trative examples as to how lettering 
| should be drawn, and the esthetic prin- 
spacing, and 
arrangement with reference to des gn. A 
separate chapter is devoted to the needs 
of the beginner, in which tools, mater- 
ials, methods of procedure, and faults 
to be avoided are discussed. 





‘‘Language through Nature, Litera- 
ture. and Art,’’ by H. Avis Perdue and 
Griswold. Cloth, 238 pages; 


This book presents an organized course 


Book Reviews 





in language work for the second and 
third es, work that can be done by 
the ordinary pupil and that will fit him 
for the study of formal grammar. The 
book is independent of any series and 
will serve as a preparation for the first 
book of any standard series. A part of 
the lan work is based on sug- 
estive lessons in nature study. These 
essons are adapted to the four seasons, 
and are accompanied by nature obser- 


vations and simple experiments of 
ractical value. Another part of the 
guage work is based on selection from 


Frank Dempster Sherman, Robert’ Louis 
Stevenson, Helen Hunt Jackson, and 
other. writers of children’s verse; on 
fables, classic myths, and other literary 
selections from the best authors. Still 
another part of the language work is 
based on a study of great paintings, 
and here the book will be of exceeding 
value. In addition to the full-page 
reproductions of paintings, there are 
‘‘picture study’’ questions that interpret 
the paintings and sympathetic sketches 
of the artists’ lives. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with 
157 pictures in half-tone. An ij 1novation 
is the printing of the entire book in dark 
green ink, which gives an exquisite tone 
to the illustrations and makes the type 
page much easier on the eyes. 





‘All the Year Round.’’ A Nature 
Reader, Part IV: ‘‘Summer,’* by M. A. 
L. Lane and Margaret Lane. I2mo. 
Cloth, 99 pages. Illustrated. List price 
30 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The publication of ‘‘Summer,’’ the 
fourth volume in the ‘‘All the Year 
Round Series,’’ draws special attention 
to these successful nature books. Filled 
with practical suggestions, the stories 
appeal to teachers as well as to children. 

he books are marked by three im- 
portant characteristics. 

The erphasis laid upon object lessons. 

The variety of treatment and methods 
suggested. 

he careful consideration given to the 
child’s etivironment. 

The aim of the authors has been to 
stimulate the thought, enlarge the vo- 
cabulary, and open the eyes of the chil- 
dren to the wonders of the world around 
them. Poems and stories which may be 
used in connection with the books are 
named in each preface, anda helptul out- 
line is included for the benefit of those 
teachers who are not familiar with the 
details of nature study as carried on in 
large and well-organized school systems. 
The selections are based upon excel- 
lent authorities, but they avoid technical 
terms and colorless descriptions. Narra- 
tive and verse give variety to the treat- 
ment, and many ways of making use of 
the lessons are suggested. The flowers, 
trees, birds, and animals known to. most 
children are the subjects chosen, and 
much valuable information is introduced 
in a simple and conversational way. 





‘‘The First Book of Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene of the Human Body,”’ 
for pupils in the Lower Grades, by J. A 
Culler, Ph. D., Professur of Physics in 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

he subject of physiology is always a 
difficult one to present to young children. 
The autbor of this book has shown much 
skill in its preparation and has treated 
this dry yo in a very attractive man- 
ner. The effect of alcohol and narcotics 
is given along with the study of the var- 
ious parts and organs of the body. Sev- 
eral stories based on facts of history or 
experience are given to fix the statements 
that have just preceded 





‘*Public Elementary School Curricu- 
la,’’ by Bruse Ryburn Payne. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York. 

As stated in the Preface and Introduc- 
tion, ‘This study attempts to give an 
exact description of the subject-matter 
and its arrangement in the curricusa of 
public elementary schools of certain 
representative cities in United (tates, 
England, Germany and France. Adher- 
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coms FROM 
FAIRYLAND 


© Dine om, Company have just issued a small boo! 
et, prin colors, showi represéntations | 
i oy wits DIXON’S 80: CRAYONS. A 
pemeve aes is ai i ed ron each mB pictare, = ee 
easing way ors were brought 
to Barth by the Fairies for the Ghildeon of Mortals 
use. It is told in a way that will interest not only 

the Ii little ones, but their yop as well. Every 
r sho have a copy to read to her class. It will 
be sent freeif you will on Bond this publication 


and tell us w: 
JERSEY CITY, e* 




















where re you uu teach. 
4OSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
THE WIDDER DOODLES’ LOVE AFF AIR and Other Stories. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
THE ART AND ETIQUETTE OF COURTSHIP. 


THE ART OF LETTER WRITING, 
Any one of these 3 Books is worth 25c. 1 will 
send any one on receipt of 10c, or all 3 for 25c. 
L, NICHOLSON, 


102 EAST 124TH ST. NEW YORK. 














Dept. B. 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 
aarvte ean learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
bee: to puny a Sound “in polecreni m opetntors, 
nographers. No charge 
al position is secured, W te today for Sariboulaw. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
347 Institute Building, * Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper 
Send for circulars and samples 
of yo Agents wanted. 


Botany, Phys. Geography, ete, 


Can be taught better and with much more ease with 
proper {ilustrations. We are making a High Grade 
Stereopticon for school work,arranged for any light, all 
| ~ at got interchangeabie.ata price within the reach of all. 
for descriptive circular and price list. 
lantern St Slides made to order at reasonable prices. 
Address, The Peninsular & 4 tical Mfg. Co., 
Dept. L.. 700 N. Huron St., Albion, M ch. 


@ THE SCHOOL QUESTION 9 
























WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. = 
Catalogues and reliable information concern- 
ing all schools and colleges furnished with- 
out charge. 

American School & College Agency, 
1814 Fisher Buuaing - Chicago, linoist 











New [emory Gems 


New < hme l > Memory Gems. Selections carefully 
anna'yzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- 
ranged by hm Highly recommended by leading 
educators. Send J0cin coin or stamps to American 
School Supply Co. 316 N. 1th St., Lincoln, Nebr 








Texas Teacher’s Bureau can locate you any- 
eee x" the South or West. In operation 17 


7eiiicient Abad guaranteed. 


J. L. RUSSEL BONHAM, TEXAS 
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“HOME STUDY” Courses. Brown's 
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College, Northfield, Minn, (15th yr) 
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ence to this definite problem led chiefly 
to a comparative study of the actual and 
relative time assigned to subjects in 
schools and in grades. In order to pro- 

rly present the vast amount of material 
ound in. the..sources from which this 
study was drawn, it has been found 
necessary to make many brief summaries 
of the most essential facts. To this end 
sixty-three tables have been constructed, 
They supply to a great extent the data, 
the arguement and the conclusions of the 
discourse.’? They not only show the 
relative importance attached to each sub- 
ject in the different grades but also 
analyze the subject into topics and show 
where the consensus of opinion demands 
that each topic be taught. For the 
American cities it also shows the histori- 
cal development of the curriculum as we 
now have it, Altogether an exceedingly 
useful work. 





‘“Thirteen Chapters of American His- 
tory.’ By Theodore Sutro, Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This is a most attractive volume, printed 
on extra fine paper and beautifully illus- 
trated with reproductions of the famous 
series of Thirteen Historical Marine 
Paintings by the late Edward Moran (the 
greatest marine painter of the United 
States), with an interesting descriptive 
essay accompanying each picture, the 
whole embracing thirteen thrilling epi- 
sodes in the history of America, espec- 
ially the United States, written by Theo- 
dore Sutro, a pictinguished member of 
the New York Bar. The original paint- 
ings have been for some time on exhi- 
bition in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. This is the first 
time that any hi paper: of them 
have been accessible to the public, as 
they are all copyrighted. The scope of 
the paintings is seen when it is noticed 
that No. I is ‘‘The Ocean,"’ representing 
the period before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and No. XIII is the ‘‘Return of the 
Conquerors,’’? showing the great Dewey 


marine celebration at New York. The 
whole volume is fascinating reading 
throughout, heightened in_ interest 


through the superb illustrations, and 
contains, besides, an introduction and 
the first full biographical memoir ever 
published of Edward Moran, together 
with a complete index. It is beautifully 
hound in cloth and paper, in five differ- 
ent colors, red, white, blue, maroon and 
gray, as you may choose, with gilt tops, 
and each volume encased ina neat card 
board slip box. 


‘‘Kconomy in Education.’’ A Practi- 
cal Discussion of Present-Day Problems 
of Educational Administration, by Ruric 
Nevel Roark, Ph. D. Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy, Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky. American Book 
Company, New York. 

This book is the third in the series of 
which ‘‘Psychology in Education’? is | 
the first, and ‘‘ Method in Education’’ is 
the second. The purpose of the series 
has been to develop a consistent peda- 
gogy, based both upon the physio-psychic 
growth of the pupil as an individual, and 
upon his functions as a factor in the 
social organism. The work throughout 
has been done in the light of current 
knowledge of individual and_ social 
growth, and has, it is hoped, been 
brought into accord with the safest theor- 
ies and most productive practice arising 
out of that knowledge. It is urged 
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detailed American history in our ele- 
mentary schools. Experience has proven 
that in order to attract and hold the 
child's attention each conspicuous feature 
of history presented him should have an 
individual for its center. These books 
have been designed to correlate history 
with reading. The illustrations are very 
fine ; for the most part they are reproduc- 
tions of world-famous pictures. 


‘*The Approved Selections for Supple- 
mentary Reading and Memorizing.’’ 
First Year. Arran by Grades, by 
Melvin Hix. y 59 pages. 25 
cents. Classes apace or 20 cents. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldridge., New York: 

This book is the first of a series of 
eight designed to furnish material for 
memory work and for supplementary 
reading in elementary schools. All of 
the pieces required or suggested for first- 
year work in the schools of New York 
City and of New Orleans will be found 
in this book. To these have been added 
enough selections to meet the require- 


of study of all of the principal cities of 
the United States. Heretofore the pieces 


required for any grade have been scat- | 
tered through a large number of volumes. | 


By the use of this series each pupil may 
be furnished with a printed copy of all 
the pieces to be learned. Selections for 
the Second to the Eighth Grades, are 
issued in same forin. 





‘An Outline of English and American 
Literature.’’ 
study for teachers, students and literary 
clubs. By John E. McKean, A. M., 
University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
Price 25 cents. World's Events Publish- 
ing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

This book is designed to help both 
teacher and student to a mastery of Eng- 
lish and American Literature. 

ed of concise, carefully arranged top- 
ics and questions. It gives all of the 
most important points in the most con- 


It may be used with any text, or with no 
text, as a guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews prepar- 
atory to examinations, and an equally 
helpful guide to teachers in planning 
lessons for their classes. 


‘*The First Book in Physics,’’ by J. A. 
Culler, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This is an elementary book intended 
for the higher grammar grades, or the 
early part of the high-school course. It 
is expected that the study ot this book 
will pave the way for a more comprelen- 
sive work in physics which is to follow. 
But, even if the study of physics is pur- 
sued no further than that presented in 
this book, the student will have gained 
some important fundamental ideas which 
will be of great service to him during his 
life. 


‘*A History of the Pacific Northwest,’’ 
by Joseph Schafer, M.L. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1905. 

This book relates in extremely read- 
able fashion the history of the Pacific 
Northwest from the times of Balboa -to 
the present. Special attention is given 
to the explorations and what the author 
calls ‘‘Civilization building.’’ Has sev- 





that whatever in this book can be used, 
shall be the basis of further careful, con- | 
tinuous, experimentation. 


‘*Famous Men of Rome,’’ ‘‘ Famous | 
Men of Greece,’’ ‘‘ Famous Men of the | 
Middle Ages,’’ by John H, Haaren, LL. 
D., and A. B, Poland, Ph. D. Illustrated, 
University Publishing Company, New | 
York. 

The report of the Committee of Ten, | 
also the Committee of Fifteen, emphasized | 
that the study of Greek, Roman and | 
Modern European history in the form of 
biography should precede the study of ' 


eral helpful maps, and a number of at- 
tractive illustrations, 


‘*Period Decoration’? by Chandler R. 
Clifford. Illustrated with many Original 
and Fac simile Prints of Contemporary 
and Historic Interest. 
ton, New York. 

This delightful book tells in a simple 


interesting manner a history of art in | 


dress, rngs, hangings furniture and arch- 
itecture from the earliest times. It isa 
valuable book for all who desire to 
understand artistic decoration as well as 
those who are studying art seriously. 


| 
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Gold Medal Paris Exposition —Gold [Medal St. Louis Exposition. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
ONE CENT EACH cssiaSsesicis Soosunjects 120 for $1.00 
Extra SiZ6 ior soc: 25 for $1.00 SMALL SHZE iit not ean te sr more 

tates during October, W yon mention Noten! Rieaieconar S00, tor 3 Ant 






If you wish to learn about the great paintings of the world and how 
to use ures In school and home, subseribe sor the Perry Magazine. 
Beau ly illustrated, monthly, except July and August, $1.00 a year. 


THE PERRY PICTURES C0., Box 13, Malden, Mass. , 


(The One Cent Pictures are 5 to T times this size.) 





70 Fifth Avenue 


fee —____New York 
uates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
is for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM.O. PRATT, Mer. 


T% Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


mmends college and normal 
Receives atali seasons, many 


SCHERMERHORN 


DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 





Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Maer. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 
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ments of the schools of other cities. The | 
compiler has had before him the courses | 


A practical and systematic | 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 


It is com- | 


densed manner and is a great time saver. , 


SPENCERIA 


J. B. | 


Clifford & Law- | 








Nos. 556, 621, 444. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


Tf you do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for you. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


n, ©, nem, Aenastt UMVERRITY, BLOCK, SURACUSE,. 
. 8. 5 a rmeriy Superintendent ools, Little Fatis, N. Y 
A reliable agency. Over 90 per cent of the las: > placed 
direct recommendation. Write to us to Rs it Bg i sata oe 
Aids Members in Securing Positions 


THE MASON TEACHERS’ ASSOGIATION srcs."erwrchae Sesztstestens 


TOLE DO, OHIO ACCIDENT AND SICK BENEFITS Identification Outfit 
P.O. Box 163. ALL AT A COST OF LESS THAN ONE-FIFTH USUALLY CHARGED FOR SUCH. 




















This is the only general teache?’s agency ir the South. It recommends teachers and graduates for ev 

A . ery 
instruction in the public school system and higher institutions. Its orders come directly from the rh ame 
dents, principals, presidents and boards. Register at once if you desire the best positions. Circu.ars and blanks 


upon request. 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


Gillotts Pens “czsten- 


American Teachers’ Bureau 


Positions for teachers in all parts of the United States. 
Centrally located. Prompt service to Schools and Teachers. Write to-day for bi 
CHICAGO... 277-9 DEARBORN ST. “8” (F blanks. 


Ry -TELEGRAPHY 





Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 








taught thoroughly and quickly. Positi ‘ 
alog free. Eastern Sehool of Telegraphy. Gen oben 


TEACHERS, wets coors ty san enn 


teaching. Write KK. M. WOLF. MGR,, 
N.Y. 


OSWEGO, 
“CARDS 


sample book all tk 





STEEL PENS. 


™° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND | 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS i 
| Have been subjected to the test PAZ 


of years and are recognized for | 
all purposes The Best. | 


|SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway, New York. 








Semple Butt in Devi! Miil! 
& Calling Escort Cards 

thing new 
Agent's big outfit & fine 


W.A. Bode 44-27th 


‘Shorthand Typewriting ..tsstscevn 


writers furnished, Situations for graduates. 1), N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Hn- 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Writefor our new Cata 

logue today, ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Genuine Cards 








St. Pittsburg, 3.5. Pe 
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ARITHMETIC 


SELF TAUGHT. 


Do not despair because through 
neglect you have forgotten what you 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY and 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 





once learn about Arithmetic, “ 

Prof. Spangenberg’s New Method under bond. You don't pay us until you have a pori 
requires no teacher. 228 pages; sent tion. Largest system of telegraph schoo!s in America 
pr paid on receipt of 6c. in stamps. Endorsed by all railway officials. Operators alwnye 
pore Sask Sree ayo fs downne. jodie also admitted. Write for cata 
f 0. u -» Bt. ogue. MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEG PHY. 
Louis, Mo, Established 1870, Cincinnati, 0., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga. pry ett 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal, 











sal a LS TER BROOKS C8 | 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


e Best Out 
26 John St., New York. 
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~GetaFlag «ye 


If you but knew how. Onur is so 
easy, so simple, and so sure that every 
teacher may secure a flag t for 
the asking. Just write us a postal card 
request and we.will at once a 

35 of our Flag 

They are made in Nation 

colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girlswear them as 
shirt waistsets. You give these to your 
pupils, and theysell them to their par- 
ents and friends at 10cents each. You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful ¢€ 


United States Flag PY leet 
All Charges Paid. 


The flag is of regulation size, eight feet S i; 
— and five feet wide, properly striped * 
having 45 stars'in the blue field. e 


It is warranted not to fade. 











names of teac! 
own or 

on this plan. They will tell you that the pian is boy 4 

it 

te 


and effective and that the are Talk 

over with your pupils and if you a wri ad 

for the buttons. rest will beeasy. for P~ 

buttons will be filled in the order of thelr receipt. ea 4 
Better write to-day. WF 


Mail Order Flag Co., 
1027 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. 











SPECIAL TO 
TEACHERS | 


Will You Work Saturdays 
For $2.00 a Day. 


E want one active, energetic person to 

work for us ten Saturdays in each com- 
munity and will pay $2.00 per day for their 
services. A successful record of thir- 
ty years is back of our offer. 
@The work is easy and pleasant. No in- 
vestment required. If you want the position 
write at once as hun will apply and we 
can employ only a limited number. 
@From those who work for us ten — 
at $2.00 a day we will select the twenty who 
make the best records and employ them reg- 
ularly at 


$20.00 a Week Salary 
And All Expenses Paid. 


Surely this is something to look forward 
to. Write to-day. 


The Vick Publishing Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Public School Teachers . 


We can bt mar you by correspondence for a higher 
grade certi ok ee 0 Res eet, Banker, 


pee gi mman, Telegraph Operator, Rail- 
way Mail Clerk. 
Send for Prospectus giving full information con- 








USE YOUNG'S CORRECTOR | | 


The simplest, cheapest, best, in fact the | | 
only corrector made, Gives correct | | 
position for any system. Compelis the | | 
flat wrist mevement. Prevents cramped fingers. 
Made tn four sizes. Corrector and Penmanship 
Chart sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


FRANK C. YOUNG 
104 Lake Place, New Haven, Conn. 





NS 


National School of Correspondence 


QUINCY, ILL. 














| cerning our Norma! and other courses. Write to 








s=Send us All Your Subscriptions!!! 


We will “meet or beat" any — made by 
each club order a year’s su tption FREE fo an Educational, 
: REVIEW OF R ’s 


OUR OFFERS 
Our Price, 


any firm anywhere forany pence: and give with 
Family or Ladies’ paper. ONE OF 
IEW, $3.00; WOMAN 5 3 


POLITAN, $:.00; EDUCA ANION Ss REVIEW at. 
all FOUR, $3.00. Address. Buffalo Subscription Bureau, 4 Wells St,Butialo, N.Y U.S.A. 
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Educational News 
and Notes. 


The editor of the Educational News and Notes 

Department wishes to thank all those who re- 

to the request for educational ings. 

recei was 

‘ them all, but 

all those who furnished material that we could 

use will receive a credit slip to be applied to the 
purchase of books as a 

We fully believe that this is the best way for us 
to keep in touch with the doings of the educa- 
tional world and we earnestly request your con- 
tinued co-operation. 

The kind of information that we think appro- 
riate for this department will haps appear 
rom the items which we insert, but it may help 

our friends further if we can state some of the 
kinds of clippings which are not available. Of 
such we might name. 

1. Discussions,—though a brief expression of 
opinion by an educational leader may be of use. 

2. News of colleges,—unless having to do with 

cal courses and training of teachers. 
ews from Normal Schools is of course suitable. 

3. Records of legislation merely introduced or 
proposed, unless your personal knowledge makes 
you confident that it will become a law. But 
new educational laws are of great importance 
and it is s ed that when any important 
educational bill is before your state legislature, 

ou reserve your clippings concerning it till it 

omes a law and then send them to us. 

4. Information merely press but not of 
educational interest. ll persons whose clip- 
pings _ are available will receive a certificate 
crediting them five cents for each accepted clip- 
ping an giving them the privilege of using this 
credit in ordering books from the catalogue of 
books for school and home libraries which will 
be sent them with the certificate. 

Address all clippings to Editor of Educational 
News and Notes, Normal Instructor, University 
Bidg., 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 


Chicago’s average salary for elementary 
teachers is $823 per annutn. 

There is a great scarcity of country 
teachers in Western New York. 


Kansas City has lengthened her public 
school term from nine to ten months. 


Uniform exaininations in Ohio will 
herca.ter be prepared by the state school 
commissioners. 

Brookline and Arlington (Mass.) pay 
the best salaries in proportion to their 
position of any towns in New England. 
—Ex. 


Nearly 5,000 new teachers are required 
in Michigan each year to keep the quota 
of 17,000 full.—Zx. 

The new superintendent at Portland, 
Maine, Mr. W. H. Brownson, acquired 
his professional training from serving 
fourteen years on the board of education. 
There are 1,664 school children in 
Kansas City with bank accounts, and they 
have a little better than $10 apiece to 
their credit. One bank alone carries over 
$16,000 in deposits. 


There are sixty-one male principals in 
New York City who have averaged more 
than twenty-five years as professional 
teachers in that city. 

Chicago puts a wr 4 per cent of the 
operating expenses of her schools into 
salaries than does Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, or Baltimore.—Z7. 

There are 1,218,600 pupils in private 
schools in the United States, or seven per 
cent. Rhode Island leads with twenty- 
one per cent. Connecticut follows with 
17.83 per cent. 

Of the 17,000 teachers employed in the 
state of Missouri only 1,674 hold normal 
diplomas or state certificates. Out of this 
teaching force 4,000 are teaching their 
first term. 

Mary Wiles of Uniontown, Pa., has the 
distinction of having attended public 
school every day for thirteen consecutive 
yeats. She has never been tardy a single 
time, and no teacher has ever found it 
necessary to reprimand her for any cause 
whatever. 

The uniformly low salary schedule of 
the country may be illustrated from the 
experience of Pittsburg. This city was 
forty-first as to teachers’ salaries among 
the forty-three cities of her class, but an 
increase of $50 per year made her ninth 
in the same class. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia’ and 
Indiana, have minimum salary laws, and 
they were passed with comparative ease. 
He is a rare legislator who will oppose a 
bill making $30 or $35 a month the min- 
imum, and yet there are few states in 
which some teachers are not receiving as 
little as $20. Geta bill of this kind into 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous ntings 
by old modern 
masters. 2,200 sub- 
— in, Black and 

ite or Sepia. 
Size, 534x8. 

One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new age 
-. catalog‘ wi 1,000 

small illustrations 
and two sample 


pictures sent for 
2-ct stamp. 


GEO, P. BROWN & Co, 
HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 
New York State Examinations 























Economy 
PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25c.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 2% SUBJECTS COMPLETE. POSTPAID, [OR 


Ball Publishing Co.; - Rochester, N. Y. 








New Material for 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


For Busy Work 
»JObnson’s Poster 
Patterns are the 





per pkg. of 100 sticks. 
For Sewing Silkette is ideal. Send 30 cents for 
samples of 6 colors. 

We also have a full line of Santas eee curens, 
drawing pencils, water colors, and reed, etc. 
Send forour catalogue. It cannot fail to interest 
you. Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 

411-413 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IF YE MODERN LADS AND @ ttt ty 
LASSES” were not thegrest- 
est success as & School Ye Merry 
Book, would those who have mes — 
it say: 
Rca! a feey of the ad ret 
“Se we can't stop ‘Meter 
ing.” “Every song o happy tes 
." “Children want to =~ 
sing all day i uy anh Lasses— aN =, 
captivating mus: “Full hod 
delight.” “Best of all,” «Most (Cary Coren Gate 
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er song book on the mar 
et.’ “Every song a gem.”’ 


in four months. A sample 
copy for 12 cents. $1.50a dozen. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
210, 212 Wright Ave., 
OHIO, 
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One cent a week secures 
The World’s Review for 


The best PER 








the legislature and the battle is mostly 


ONE Weekly - Current Topic 
rren op’ 

Paper for teachers and WEEK 

schools, Enlarged to 16 
large pages. Good print. The World’s Events 
in a condensed and explanatory form for teachers. 
students and men and women, Also good 
stories and sketches for the reading classes. The 
best paper for Supplementary Reading. Organ- 
ize aclub in your school and try it. Regular 
pice $1.00 year. Address, Publisher of 
World’s Review. 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


if YouWant to Please 
both your pupils and their parents, let us furnish 
you with Artistic and up-to-date Grade Cards 
for the year. Send for sample. 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


MT. STERLING, OHIO. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMISTRESS 


By Cleburne Lee Hayes. Cloth 253 pp. “Intensely 
interesting and very helpful to teachers and parents.” 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. Agents wanted. 


Marshall & Bruce Co., Dept. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


A GOOD WRITER ¢ If so I want you 
R re. No canvassing, but pleasant pen work 
cent stamp for full 


at home with liberal pay. Write, enclosing two 
parca, to 
309 W . 63d. St., Chicago, Iils. 


EB. FULLER, 

Perry, Is., Card writing and lessons 

mail in aa 4 drawing 

Save Ibe for s qenen cand and fine 
illustrated cireular. 





























EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres 
C. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Lowa.. 
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ALPHABET and NUMBER CARDS 


250 IN A BOX, EACH. 


Hundreds of combinations can be made. 
little hd tany. lic a box. One of each for 


Ball Pub. Co., = +..6% Rochester, N.Y. 


How to] Teach h Drawing. 


DRAW 


led with models which can be 
A_4 Cenemer and pu ~-4 from ns 
book. moles led 








nents ation in Denwingt y study- 

ioe this book, The book is su tially 

bound and contains 18) diagrams and illus- 
traticns, Price, 35 cents prepaid. 

tila We have just added & chapter on Color to 

with questions at the bottom of each 

for the use of teachers for exam- 

of the book, 35 cents. 








famous OOROOL MUSIC BOOKS | 


AD ALL OTHERS! 


List and Price Prepaid by Mail. 


Merry lodies, 64 15 cts; Silvery Notes 
pa y Sietedies. 52. » us P., 30 ers: Pri 





m. 

Cal. Songs, 112 ps es cis; Golden Glees, 195 

PP cts; zs, 128 pp., 30 cts; 
ictorious Song at igh = i nes, 128 of "Song, | 
160 pp., 35 cts; ign School Glee and Chorus | | 
Book, 160 pp., 50 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS: Columbian 
School R pegere rt Card, 20 cts per doz.; Success 
Winner’s Re rt Cards, 25 cts per doz.; Some= | | 

thing to Speak, rts selections), iy cts. 


Accompany orders with the money. 





' 


Address S, C. HANSON & CO., 
Williamsport, indiana. 


SOMETHING NEW 


IDEAL INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, at nominal cost. 


You study just what yeu need most and can at once 
test the accuracy ofall work. No ‘‘misfit” “ready 
made” courses. You pay only for what you receive 
and as you receive it. If you are not satisfied, you 
pay nothi The plan is the outgrowth of extended 
experience in resident and correspondence schools. 
vember i} and full particulars, address 

HE SELF NSTRUCTOR, 
525 Mai in St. Springfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS 


WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- 
hand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours each. No 
ruled lines ; no position ; no shading, dots, =. moe dashes, 
= long list ‘of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, 
7. practical. Students in hi shegrade posi- 
Employers pleased. wyers, doctors, 
literary folk, club women, can now acquire Shorthand 
with ease for use in their callings. No need to spend 
months, as with old systems. “Boyd’s Syliabic 
System.” 20th centu Bare ang 4 the best. 
to-day for testimonials, klets 
CHICAGO CORRE SPONDENCE scupels. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS scartinseiusraryin your 


school or town. simp! teand say you want full par- 
Uculars. No work ae, you hae do, no money required in 
advance, This offer enables you to boven library free 
of og Write us i, once. 0 teacher should 
4 “OO, a y. AUGUST BROWN 
270 . Ave.. A10, Chicago. 


Bu s W To introduce our new Word, Table 

u Vv and Sentence Builders we send six 

= ~—g ap a to each bee oy ere pep = 

os ng. ese cards keep the pup uiet and profit- 

euly employed. nts wanted. A i. OSBORN & 
21 Oakley St., Po'’keepsi - ‘N.Y. 


Course in Cregg Shorthand for $5. 


For a limited time you can get a complete course for 
little more than cost of books. We send first lessons 
bas receipt of $5.00, and the others as soon as you are 

for them. Please do not bother us with in- 
wae Hanson Correspondence Institute, Crookston, Minn- 


wae WORDS ®® SONG 


and we will write suitable music and help you market 
it. Send us aE hd song ms. One hit will make a 
a postal tp klet B. 


seribing oUF ian METRO AN MUSIC CO 
sc our lee 
38 Kroadway, Ne 


New York. 


on trial. Pay after trying or return. 
SHEET MUSIG tiie Soest | 


PLAYS Baibaiint Sar 
Teach in Florida;:=.': ‘a 


euroll in the FLORIDA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Palatka, 


PUL Prana =. See 















































pene aioe Highest testimonials, 
C, 12969 Brdwy., K.Y. 









| will, however, retain some of the manual 


| noted. 


| years of service in the Brooklyn public 
| schools, forty-eight being in one school 


| towns seem more than willing to become 


won. Thirty dollars for seven months is 
but $210 a year, and this is but sixty-five 
cents a day for the year. Itis a pretty 
cheap man who will oppose that. Ex. 


In Massachusetts, the for compulso 
school attendance has tees aioe free 
fourteen to sixteen for children ‘‘ who 
cannot read at sight and write legibly 
simple Sentences in the English lan- 
guage.’’ 


This school year in Duluth will consist 
of nine months. Heretofore it has al- 
ways been ten months. The board of 
education, after considering the subject 
at some length, arrived at the conclusion 
that nine months is long enough for a 
school year, and that the tenth month is 
a distinct drag and hardship, particularly 
on the smaller children. 


The merchants of Jackson, Miss., of- 
fered a $500.00 library to the most popu- 
lar institution in the city, to be deter- 
inined by the vote of the patrons of the 
merchants interested. The library was 
awarded to the Robert E. Lee School by 
a handsome majority. 


In London a professionally trained wo- 
man teacher begins at $400, the same as 
an untrained one, but she advances $20 a 
year for three years. and thereafter but 
$15 per year till she receives $700. A 
new rule proposes that she shall begin at 
| $450 and advance slowly to $570. 


After September 1907, New York State 

| Normal Schools will give professional 
work only, all academic work being left 
to the high schools. The Oswego school 





training features for which it has been 


Miss Kate E. McWilliams, of Brooklyn, 
has broken the record for school teach- 
ing. Resigning from her work recently, 
she has to her credit fifty consecutive 


as a principal. 


Melvin O. Adams, a Boston attorney, 
has given $30,000 to his native town of 
Ashburnham, Mass., to erect a school 
building as a memorial to his mother, 
which is to be known as the Dolly Whit- 
ney Adams School. 


A fellowship in the John R Hamline 
school will be founded by the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, $700 to be raised for the 
purpose. A woman will be selected to 
organize and supervise boys’ clubs and 
parents’ clubs in the neighborhood, and 
vacation school work will receive assis- 
tance. If the plan is successful, other 
fellowships will be established in other 
schools, 


The Kentucky court of appeals has 

‘iven the following opinion :—‘‘ We be- 

ieve that the reason and weight of the 
authorities eg the view that the 
Bible is not of itself a sectarian book, 
and when used merely for reading in the 
common schools without note or com- 
ment by teachers, is not sectarian in- 
struction, nor does such use of the Bible 
make the schoolhouse a place of wor- 
ship.’’ 

The San Francisco Board of Education 
has taken a determined stand against the 
admission of Chinese and Japanese pupils 
to schools where white children are be- 
ing educated. The board unan:mously 
adopted resolutions declaring itself op- 
posed to the promiscuous association of 
white and Mongolian pupils, and declar- 
ing its policy to favor in future the es- 
tablishment of separate schools for Chin- 
ese and Japanese pupils. 


Missouri is to have two more state 
normal schools in addition to the four 
she already has. One of the two is o be | 
located in the southwest part of the state, 
the other in the northwest. The various 


educational centers. Some cf the bids 
for the location of one of the new schools 
were as follows: Savannah, $150,000 in 
cash; Lebanon, $40,000, with a site and 
free light and water for fifty years; 
Marshfield, $40,000 and site; Greenfield, 
$30,000 and site; Pierce City, $25,000 
and site; Webb City, $30,000 and site; 
Neosho, $50,000 and site; Lamar £30,000 
and site, with building. Springfield 
offered to donate her * private normal 
school with a site of seventeen acres, 
while Mountain Grove, Ash Grove, and 
Walnut Grove each offered valuable real 
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—perhaps not well, but every person 
can draw a little. Many people possess 
the ability to do Art Work and never real- 
ize it. If you will make a drawing, 
—*‘just the best you can’’—either of 
the figure here shown or any other 
subject you wish, and send it to our 
ART DIRECTOR (address given be- 
low), he will give your sketch a 


FREE CRITICISM 


and send it to you with a letter of friendly advice as to whether 
or not it will pay yor & to cultivate your talent. There is abso- 
lutely no charge for this sérvice. Write name and address on your 
drawing and enclose stamps for postage if you wish it returned. 

This offer of Free Criticism is of particular interest to teachers, for, if in 
the opinion of the Art Director a drawing is of sufficient merit to warrant us 
in so doing, its creator will be given an exceptional opportunity to turn their 
artistic talent into commercial profit. 

To those desiring simply to become roficient a° instructors in drawing, 
our course in Illustrating cannot fail to be of grea value, and will prove of 
aid, not only in the class-room, but in the — advancement of the student in 
this line of work. We realize that aye | pu lic school teachers are held back 
simp!y from the lack of the necessary abilit ~ impart instruction in drawing, 
and to these this offer will be found invaluabl 

Illustrators earn large salaries, pa the work is fascinating, 
We teach Book, Magazine, and Commercial Illustrating, Car- 
tooning, Poster Drawing, Book Cover Designing, and Fashion 
Drawing successfully by correspondence. 

Other courses that we teach successfully by correspondence are Mdvere 
tising, Proofreading, Journalism, Stenography, Showcard 
Writing, Bookkeeping, Electrical Engineering, Business Cor: 
respondence, and the English Branches. 

If you are interested in any of the above professions, write for our large 148- 
page book, “Struggles with the World.” It is FRE E. State which course 
interests you, and receive full information concerning our Employment Offer, 
the best proposition ever made by a Correspondence School. 

Correspondence Institute “ America, 
Box 797 wr CRANTON, PA, 















Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, captivating. 15e¢. 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Easy enthusiastic, sensible, but funny. 16¢. 
Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many picasing features. Choice, gratifying. 16. 
November's Crows. spectacular Dialogue. Easy, brilliant, pleasing. 16¢. 

Two Invitations. Thanksgiving Operatta. Music bright and catchy. Fullof fun. 16e. 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and All Other Holidays. A great success. 26c. 
Don't Be So Rough, Jim; I Can't Play To-Night. Very pathetic character song. 25¢. 
The Quarrel. Splendid duet for little tots. A great success. 26¢. 

Ye Merry Tunes. New song-book. Contains excellent selections tee special days, 15c. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue of Entertai 
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Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving 


NOTHING AFFORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN THESE eyseare. 
NO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT TH 


New 










Pumpk: “order, 100, | Minuet (git! sad turkey), 100. } tere 4 (oor ing turkey), Hee 
“ t’ ee ) 

a aaa o Retarning trom’ farket, tee Uncle Sam, Columbia and Turkey, j0¢- 
Pumpkin, Se. Jolly Waiters Border, le, Pioneer's Canse for ThanRsgiving, 100. 
Horna of Plenty, Be. Home for Thanksgiving, 0c. M ee” 2 give thanks uate 

Sheaf of Wheat, be. Thanksgiving Turkey, oe, he Lord,’ 10¢, 
The Relief Ship, le, er of Turkeys, 10e. Pilgrim | Fr alendar fe No vember, 0c, 
29, ee Calendar, 0c. Landing of Pilgrims, oe, 






Se. Stencils, 18xz24in. 100, Stencils, 4236 in. Any selection amounting to 60¢, will be sent for S00. 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Regents’ Review Books. 


5 

‘ These books contain all the questions asked by the Regents of the Univer- 
a A the State of New York during the past tw relve years, 1893 to date. 
“hie queries are grouped by topics so as to make the books suitable for 
class-room wor 

s No better books are published than these for general review work in school, 


for the Regents’ Exam- 
inationsin New YorkS 
Books in Atthmetic, Geography » Elementary English, and History now ready, 


also the answer books. Books in other subjects are now in preparation, 
Pr » 25 cents each, or 18 cents when ordered for class use. 

Adde_ss, W. Hazleton Smith, Publisher, 157-159 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and they are especially a in preparing c 
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WING PIAN 


Are Sold Direct from the Factory---and in No Other Way 


YOU SAVE FROM 
$75 TO $200. 


When you buy a Wing Piano, 
you buy at wholesale. You pay 
the actual cost of making it with 
only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano, as many 
still do—at retail—you pay the 
retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesmen he employs— ‘” 
all these on top of what the dealer 
himself has to pay to the manufac- 
turer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL---Anywhere. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight 
and all other charges in advance. There is nothing to be paid either before 
the piano is sent or when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than 
if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Our system is 
so perfect that we can, without any trouble, deliver a piano in the smallest 
town in any part of the United States just as easily as we can in New York 
City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without any- 
thing being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other 
expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material is given 
with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold, They are rec- 
ommended by seven Governors of States, by mu- 
siclal colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands 
of these pianos are in your Own State, some of 


Mandolin, Gaitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo, 
~The tones of any or ali of these instruments 
may be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary play- 
eron the piano by means of our Instrumental 
Attachment, This improvement is patented by us 
and cannot be had in any other piano. 




























WING ORGANS are made with the same 
care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano, No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts. It tells 
about the different materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the different 
parts are put together; what causes pianos to get out of order, and, in fact, is a complete 
encyclopedia, It makes theselection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you 
a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells 2 
you how to test a piano and how to tell good from bad. | 
It isabsolutely the only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. 
Its name is “The Book of Complete Informa- 
tion About Pianos.” We send it free to any 
oue wishing to buy a piano. All you have 
todo isto send us your mame and ad- 
dress. 
Send @ Postal To-Day while you 
think of it, just giv: bame 
eadrens be soe wdeu ~ bs 
pon, and the valuable boox of infor- 
mation, also full lars about 
the WING PIANO, with prices, BRS 
terms of payment, etc., will be 
Sent to you promptly by mail. Bi: 


them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. 
addresses, 


Our catalogue co Dames and 

























also prices and terms of 
on Wing Pianos. 
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y Attend School 


. . 


To Secure An Educatio 


‘When We Can Prepare You for 
Examination 


at home, by mail, for less than one-tenth the cost of the 
same instruction at school. 


Better Than Represented. - 


During the past Ihave 
completed the Normal and 
Advanced Normal Courses, 
and found them highly sat- 
isfactory. In preparing for 
examination these Courses 


Better Than School. 


After completing the Nor- 
mal and Drawing Courses 
I succeeded in obtaining 
a Second Grade Certificate 
with ease. In my opinion 
anyone can obtain a more 
thorough and comprehen- 
sive idea of a subject by 
correspondence an is 
possible by actual attend- 
ance at a resident school 
or college. 
WILLIAM E: Dorson, 
Gowanda, N. Y. 










the courses to beeven more 

beneficial than represent- 

ed. Lipa J. JENNESS, 
Barberton, Ohio. 


When We Can Prepare You for a 
Better Position. 


We can furnish you instruction at a cost of $10.00 for 
six months which will place you in a position to secure 
arc, advance of $10 to $25 per month. 


Secured a Better Salary. Increase of $25 a Month. 


Since pursuing the Nor- I found the Normal Course 
mal Course mysalaryhas  betterthanthe same time 
been advanced $150 per at school although the 
year. I heartily recom- cost was not one- fth as 
mend the courseto others much. Since completing f% 
seeking a better educa- Course I have been asked f= 
tion. I expect to take to accept the principal- 
your Advanced Normal ship of four different 
-ourse, schools, each of which 

pays from $15 to $25 more 
S. M. Cousins, Pastor 


ber en than I am 
United Evangelical getting. : 
Church, Elk Lick, Pa. ; F. H. ps mg 


When We Can Furnish You as 
Good Instruction 
tor only $10 per 26 weeks by Mail, as you could secure 
at school at from $100 to $150. 
Better Than High School 













Equal to High School. 


It is with the greatest 
pleasure I recommend the 
A. C.N. to anyonedesiring 
a better education. By 
taking the Normal Course 
I feel better qualified to 
take the examination for 
a second grade certificate. 
I have received more in- 
struction from the 26 
weeks’ Course by Mail, 
than I did in the same 


r 
The Courses I pursued 









were of as great benefit 
as two years’ High 
School work. Teo those 
unable to attend a Nor- 
mal, the work is invalu- 
able both as an aid in 
working for higher grade 
certificates, and in general 
broadening of the mind. 





time spent at the High 
School. Anyone cannot 
make a better investment than by taking a 
Course from the A. C. N. 

CARRIE ESTES, Farmington, Mo 


Over 35,000 Students enrolled since its organization in 1889. 
Names of Courses. 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), Scien- 
tific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing Course (13 
weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 
26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic Course 
(13 weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks). Letter Writing Course (13 
weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). 


Complete Information of all our Courses Given in Catalog. Send for It 
To-day, as Rates are to be Increased Nov, 20th. 


See Page 46 for further information. 


JOSEPHINE WORKS, 
South Dayton, N. yY. 














American Correspondence Normal, 
11 MAIN STREET, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Mention Normal Instructor when answering this advertisement. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Temperance Teaching in Great Britain. 


st gee sey of temperance teaching in schools 

will welcome the news that the physicians of 
Great Britain have issued a course of study for the 
schools of that country, based upon a plan prepared 
by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 


Children’s Diseases. 


I T IS a very serious statement for the Indiana 

secrétary of the state board of health to make, 
that 1,600 out of the 2,000 school children who died 
in Indiana last year might have been saved by 
prompt medical attention. Where did the blame 
lie? One thing is sure, that every teacher needs to 
learn to detect the symptoms of the most common 
of children’s diseases, so as to assist in securing 
proper attention for them. Medical supervision of 
schools is very important, but in many cases this is 
difficult to secure. Doubtless, in the majority of 
these cases, the blame rested in the home, but too 
often, in the case of a large percentage of children 
of school age, about all of the really intelligent 
care they receive is obtained at school. 


Corporal Punishment in New York. 


eae boys in New York can no longer per- 

sist in their naughtiness without fear of the 
rod in the school, for now there is a New York city 
decision that when an unruly boy has by the courts 
been placed in the custody of his teacher, corporal 
punishment may be employed in spite of by-laws 
of the board of education. As is the case with all 
subjects, there willalways bea difference of opinion 
concerning the wisdom of corporal punishment. 
One thing is sure, it should be used as a last resort. 


Practical Civics. 


[' IS of the greatest importance that American 
school children shall learn something of civics, 
for they are to be our future voters. The older a 
country grows, the more complex its government 
becomes, and every American boy and girl needs to 
be impressed with the importance of personal 
responsibility towards all matters relating to the 
government of their country. The progress of the 
School City plan is most encouraging. The plan 
has been adopted in thirty-three schools in Plula- 
delphia, a number of schools in New York City, 
Sryacuse, Worcester, Minneapolis and in Cuba. 
Mr. Gill,the organizer of the School City, has been 
asked by the United States Government to organize 
a School City in the Philippines. 

A school which has a School City is governed by 
the pupils. They elect a Mayor and Council. The 
teachers are present at the meetings of the Council 
and they retain ultimate authority, but tactful 
teachers seldom use it. The School City hasa 


charter, which may be revoked by the teachers as a 


city charter may be revoked by the Legislature. 
President Roosevelt has commended ‘‘the teaching 
of civics by the admirable plan originated by Wil- 
son IL. Gill in the School City as a form of student 
government.’’ It is approved by President Eliot 
of Harvard and by other prominent educators. It 
is to be hoped that the plan will be widely adopted 
throughout the country. 


Believe in the Children. 


E ARE hearing a great deal these days 

about the power of thought and the impor- 
tance of thinking positive thoughts; of courage, 
success, etc. This is a time when finer forces are 
being taken into account. These are the days of 
smokeless powder, wireless telegraphy, etc. Our 
thoughts make our atmosphere, and the thoughts we 
think about others help them or hinder them in 
their progress. There is no doubt about this. The 
greatest thing we can do for anyone is to believe 
in his possible self and help him to believe in jt. 
The teacher who resolutely does this for the 
pupils under her charge is helping them more 
than she can measure. Let us cultivate the habit 
of courtesy towards the boys and yirls, especially 
the unruly ones. Let us wear a glove of velvet 
over the firm iron hand of discipline, and let us try 
harder than ever to see all that is good in the child- 
ren who tax our patience to the limit. It has been 
said that the grace that would make a saint of John 
would just keep Peter from knocking a man down. 
Perhaps those unlovely pupils are trying far harder 
to grow than you can imagine. Children who come 
from unlovely homes find it hard to submit to any 
restraint. They have entirely different habits of 
thought and action from the pupils who come from 
well-ordered homes. They need an immense 
amount of pdtience and unlimited faith on the part 
of the teacher, and the teacher who possesses these 
qualities is indeed an artist. 


Insurance and Teachers’ Savings. 


8 pg teachers receive larger salaries it is a 

difficult matter for them to save much money, 
and it is of great importance that they shall invest 
their savings wisely. A great deal has been written 
and said lately about life insurance. Doubtless 
this discussion will result in shaking the faith of 
many people.in this form of investment. Without 
doubt, the recent disturbances will result in new 
legislation which will bring about needed reforms. 
Even though certain evils may exist for a time in 
the strongest of insurance companies, nevertheless 
the policy holders are protected by law against loss. 
In many cases people will save money when they 
really pledge themselves to do so, as in the case of 
an insurance policy. Without this pledge they 
neglect to save, and when it is saved, too often 
spend it. If it is invested in an insurance policy it 
is much less likely to be spent, and a certain sum 
is set aside regularly. For teachers whose sav- 
ings are necessarily small there is no better form of 
investment than a life insurance policy. 


A Champion For School Fads. 


HE SUBJECT of ‘‘School Fads’’ has excited a 

great deal of discussion lately, especially in 
New York City. ‘It is interesting to note the 
following statistics given by Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, in a peoer on the Enforcement of Child 
Labor Laws read before the International Factory 
Inspector’s Convention recently held in Detroit. 
Mr. Lovejoy stated that the number of boys ten to 
fifteen years old employed in American industries 





doubled in the period 1880 to 1g00, and the em- 
ployment of girls of similar age increased 150 per 
cent., while the population increase was only fifty 
percent. He declared that, ‘‘ Educational institu- 
tions must be so reconstructed in equipment and 
programme as to minister to the needs of all child- 
ren, instead of expending their splendid energies 
on fifteen or twenty per cent of them as at present. 
The splendid beginning of a _ revolutionized 
curriculum, evolved in New York City under the 
vigorous leadership of Dr. Maxwell, may be lam- 
pooned and ridiculed as ‘fads and fancies’ in edu- 
cation, but it is the earnest of that newer educa- 
tion in America which is destined to fully adapt 
itself to an industrial society. 

‘*If this broader educational programme involves 
domestic hardship for a time, then society must 
furnish adequate assistance to the parent, not as a 
charity, but as a right.’’ 


A Novel Plan fér Teaching Domestic Science. 


ee IS to be hoped that the example of the public- 

spirited donor described in the following clip- 
ping will be followed by others who truly want to 
help school children in practical lessons of domestic 
science and household arts: 

‘* Rvery one of the 700 pupils in the Hamline vaca- 
tion school in Chicago was recently made a stock- 
holder in a little gray house that stands in the shade 
of a weeping wiliow on a lot adjoining the school. 

‘The house was presented to the school for the 
purpose of making possible the carrying out by 
Principal Heury F. Crane of what is regarded by 
educators as the most novel plan ever devised for 
the encouragement of the practical study of domes- 
tic science and household arts by public school 
pupils. 

‘As it now stands, the abandoned dwelling is an 
empty shell. Its boarded sides are weather-beaten 
and the shingles are falling from the roof. Inside 
of the little building, strips of faded wall paper 
cling to cracking plaster and the doors are swinging 
on rusty hinges. 

The 700 owners of the dwelling are to prepare the 
house for occupancy, and after it has been thorough- 
ly renovated, the 400 girls, enrolled in classes, are 
to learn practical housekeeping within its walls 

While the boys of the school are repairing fence 
and walls and roof, the girls with scrub-brush and 
broom and dust-cloth are to invade the interior and 
make it clean. And while the boys are painting 
the house and fence and front steps and trimming 
the old willow, the girls are to design wall paper 
with which to adorn the bare plastered walls. And 
while the girls are sewing rag carpet with which to 
cover the boarded floors, the boys are to touch up 
the walls and hang the hand-painted paper. 

In the manual training department at the school 
all the furniture is to be manufactured. In the 
household arts department the girls will make pil- 
ow-cases and pillow-shams, upholster furniture and 
embroider elaborate designs on table covers. 

When the house has been furnished, the girls will 
take lessons in housekeeping. And while they are 
doing all this, the basket weaving department in 
the school will make baskets for the louse and the 


clay modeling class will manufacture bric-a-brac.’ 
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The Progress Made by Individual Instruction 


HE Batavia system of Individual Instruc- 
tion has made such strides, from its small 
beginnings in May, 1896, that its progress 
is worthy of praise and congratulation. 

At that time, a second grade room in 
the Ross Street building was so over-crowded that 
the teacher was tired, the children were impatient, 
and the work unsatisfactory. 

What to do with the pupils, too small to seek 
schooling in a distant ward, was one question that 
arose; how to help the teacher who was exerting all 
her energies was another ; and the third, the great- 
est, was how to stimulate the children into de- 
veloped activity. 

Ata school meeting of the Board to discuss these 
difficulties, the President suggested the ‘‘two- 
teacher’’ plan for a room, saying: There is MissH., 
one of the finest teachers in the country; we could 
put her in the same 
room with another 
teacher at a separate 
desk, where she 
could attend to the 
backward or delin- 
quent student and 
thus he would not 
fall from line. 

As a result of this 
meeting, this 
tem was inaugurated 
with great success, 
progress being 
shown by the pupil, 
rest and enthusiasm 
coming the 
teacher. 

The work has been 
changed and modi- 
fied according to re- 
quirements since 
then, and the rule 
now in working 
order is, for over 
fifty students, two 
teachers; for less 
than fifty, one 
teacher; buiin both 
Individual 
car- 





sys- 


to 


cases 
Instruction is 
ried on. 

In the latter, the 
one 
ducts 
during one period ; 
and, in the next, 
she calls to the desk 
the pupil who is backward, who has been absent, 
who is dull, or who has failed, 

The following. rules have been formulated for 
practical use: The children must be sought by the 
teacher. The most backward child must be taught 
first, and his teaching continued day after day 
until he can stand with the others. The teacher 
must place herself in the relationship of perfect 
sympathy with the child. An atmosphere of cheer- 
ful; confident work must be created in the school- 
room. There must be never-failing patience. 

In all these ways, a uniform grade is maintained, 
and the results are many,—immediate and remote: 
no losing a year’s work for an unavoidable absence ; 
no ground uncovered because of failure to receive 
the class work ; no desire to leave school on account 
of discouragement; no nervousness in recitation ; 
no teacher too busy to answer the trivial questions, 
to solve the one misunderstood step in the problem. 
The remote results are now being felt, as the High 
School has almost doubled its numbers. Children 


teacher cor- 


recitations 


now come to stay and graduate, the per cent being 
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greater of those desiring college education and, best 
of all, the pupils retain their health and the 
teachers are happier, more enthusiastic and more 
patient. 

Prof. Whitney of Ogdensburg made these observa- 
tions: ‘‘The entire absence of unrest, inattention, 
listlessness, or any form of disorder on the, part of 
pupils, or of severity, reproof, or even reference to 
conduct or application on the-part of the teachers, 
was a most agreeable surprise. No harshness, no 
reproaches or threats, no invidious comparisons, no 
sarcasm or reproachful remarks were observed, nor 
would such treatment be tolerated. So manifest 
were these conditions that a representative of the 
Department of Public Instruction, who had just 
closed his visit to these schools, commenting upon 
the above, said to me on my arrival, ‘They have no 
discipline in these schools,’ What he meant was, 
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it is the highest form of discipline. The scholar- 
ship, intelligence; cheerfulness, and devotion to 
work surpassed anything we ever heretofore ob- 
served. We sought diligently for the causes which 
lead to such marked efficiency and are clear in our 
judgment that they are attributable, mainly, to the 
plan of organized individual instruction, as the 
supplement and corrective of exclusive class in- 
struction.’’ 

The old saying, ‘‘A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country,’’ is not true in respect to 
this system. The townspeople are more than proud 
of the results obtained thus far. Every week, noted 
educators visit our schools, ayd we have whole 
Boards come for a tour of investigation. These 
visitors do not stay for an hour, walk through the 
rooms, compliment the teachers, and go away. No, 
indeed, they come to learn what this movement is 
about. Last week, a lady teacher from Pittsburg 
came for four days; three gentlemen from New Jer- 
sey were here the week before; some days there 
will be four and five states represented; and in our 





own county the whole faculty dismiss school for the 
day, as the Boards realize how much benefit may be 
derived from comparisons and consultations. 

The first day of the visit, the interested teachers 
are given a bird's-eye view of the system, being 
taken by the Superintendent from one building to 
another ; but tor the rest of the time the teachers go 
where they please, staying, perhaps, a whole morn- 
ing in one room, getting suggestions, asking ques- 
tions, and quizzing the pupils, if they like. No 
one child is singled out for these informal tests ; 
the visitor is privileged to number the pupils, and 
then call the pupils by number, and in that way 
there is no sorting, no partiality, but strict fairness. 
If an example be given, the work is handed directly 
to the visitor, who may see for himself the per cent 
of failures and successes. 

The Superintendent of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
reported, ‘‘Pupils 
were numbered and 
these numbers were 
called by members 
of ‘our delegation, 
thus precluding all 
possibility of bring- 
ing forward ‘show 
pupils.’ When his 
number was called, 
the boy stood up 
promptly and _ re- 
plied confidently to 
whatever was asked. 
If the child did not 
know the answer 
after a moment’s 
thought, he said, ‘I 
do not know.’ He 
tried neither to 
evade, nor toinvent 
an answer. This 
showed the value of 
individual teaching 
in placing the pupil 
upon his feet, and 
causing him tostand 
alone. He had 
knowledge of what 
he did not know, as 
well as what he 
knew. This, it 
seems to me, is an 
important factor in 
the development of 
a child, that he may 
grow strong in mind 
and character.’’ 

Superintendent Whitney, in his report from 
Ogdensburg, had these statements printed :— 

‘*Thisexperiment’ is attracting widespread atten- 
tion, At the State Council of Superintendents in . 
New York state, last October, and at the recent 
National Superintendents’ meeting in Chicago, at 
both of which Superintendent Kennedy was invited 
to present this matter, intense interest has been 
aroused. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of the 
Clark University, said, ‘Individual instruction 
sounds the key-note of education for the next 
decade.’ 

‘‘State Superintendent Skinner has officially 
endorsed the plan. The Department of Public 
Instruction and Department of the Regents sent 
representatives to Batavia. They unqualifiedly 
endorsed the plan. 

‘*F. Thistleton Mark, Professor of Pedagogy, 
Birmingham, England, was sent to this country last 
year as a representative of the English government, 
to inspect certain phases of school work in our 
country, He examined with great care the organ- 
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hae and methods at Batavia, and 
gave them ‘his emphatic endorsement 
said, ‘These methods will revo- 
lutionize the’ ‘schools of. England.’ 
oy * The plan of individual instruction 


= ‘been. introduced in the State © 


1 at Geneseo, after a 
pers investigation by the prin- 
cipal - aud” every member of the 
faculty." 

““''This thethod is now being intro- 
duced into the schools in the vicinity 
of Batavia,’ and‘ other localities are 
arranging ‘to futrodace the same 
method. © ~ _ 

“Your. committee, therefore, 
unatiimously recommend the immed- 
iate introduction of individual in- 
struction, as thé-supplement and 
corrective. of class instruction, into 


- such school rooms as can be under 
immediate personal © ‘supervision of. 


the Superintendent; .witli a view to 
its further introduction in the near 
future into all the public schools of 
the city.’ — 

‘‘Mr. Reed, a member of the 
Board of Education from Ashtabula, 
Ohio, said to his superintendent of 
schools, ‘Mr. Clark, the Batavia sys- 
tem must come to Ashtabula or my 
children must go to Batavia.’ 


‘‘Therefore, in the light of our 
own experience with this plan inthe 
secorid grade at: Fairview school and 
in the added light of experience of 
others and my own more intimate 
acquaintance with the system in its 
home at Batavia, I have no hesitancy 
whatever in asking you to introduce 
the plan generally into our schools 
and ‘to allow me to ‘install it as 
rapidly and as thoroughly ascircum- 
stances and conditions of the various 
individual schools will permit.’’ 

The honors, then are many; and 
the reapers- see the fruits of their 
sowing, and an inward satisfaction 
comes which testifies of ‘‘work well 
done.’’ There have been, however, 
some outward recognitions, ‘as the 
Batavia System of individual instruc- 
tion received at St. Louis a gold 
medal; -the originator, Professor 
Kennedy, received ‘a silver medal for 
his share in the advancement of 
education. 

The Commissioners of Education 
from: the. Argentine Republic asked 
for the Batavia Exhibit so that it 
might be placed in a prominent 
position for their own use in school 
work. The exhibit, however, goes 
to Portland, Oregon, where many 
may see the advancements made in 
this line. 

When Professor Kennedy was 
asked—‘‘Are other cities adopting 
the plan,’ he answered, ‘‘Yes. 
Racine, Wisconsin, has just adopted 
it-in full. Titusville and Hazelton, 
Pa., Ashtabula, Ohio, Peterborough 
and Montreal, in Canada, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and other pleces are 
working under this plan. New York 
City and Buffalo are taking the 
matter up, while educators every- 
where are talking about it or going 
to investigate. I have here letters, 
reports, newspaper and magazine 
articles, all to the same effect, which 
I must not take the time to read to 
you, but which ure at your service.’’ 

An editorial in the Saturday Eve- 





ning Post of recent date, says: ‘‘The proposal of the president of Princeton to de- 
velop ‘tutorial’ instruction is one of fhe hopeful signs in American education.”’ 
Harvard has fora few years been progressing along this path, which Princeton 
is contemplating. With this plan the tutor comes in direct contact with the 
pupil; the lectures are being assimilated; the teachers are consulted personally ; 
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the pupils directed in their course 
of reading; and, with comradely 
discussion, a personal tone is given 
the work. 

This ‘‘tutorial’’ system in the 
University is really the individual 
instruction of the primary and gram- 
mar schools. Personal attention is 
given to the distressed child, which 
braces him at the time when most 
needed. The parents are’ relieved 
from their strain at home; attention, 
reason and apprehension are trained ; 
there is now no ‘‘Slaughter of the 
innocents ;’’ no anaemic child is held 
back ; all pupils are safeguarded ; no 
books taken home for study; and 
loving patience is developed in the 
teacher. 

Professor Palmer, of West Bay 
City, summarizes thus: 1, There are 
no pupils that fail to pass. 2, Chil- 
dren of the grades do not have to 
take books home to study. 3, The 
teachers are happy and so are the 
children. 4, Absence from school 
has been greatly reduced. 5, The 
grammar grades are as full as the 
lower grades, except for the differ- 
ence in mortality. 6, Discipline 
nearly takes care ofitself. 7, There 
is no scolding or sharp words for 
failure in class. 8, The work on all 
subjects in all grades is remarkably 
uniform, showing that there are no 
longer any backward pupils. 9, The 
high school has doubled in three 
years. 

By this system, Superintendent 
Kennedy claims that we educate all 
honestly ; spend public money hon- 
estly; and the teachers earn their 
salarieshonestly. There is no empty- 
ing of schools in the lower grades. 
The system realizes that when the 
school ceases its appeal, the street 
calls; and that, now, the greatest 
leak is thus stopped. 
toall. Triumphs are slow, to be 


Justice is done 


sure ; but the children see ‘‘no hurri- 
canes in the zephyrs, no mountains 
in the molehills."’ 
new device, being a reform rather 
than a revolution. If backward, 
children are brought to the average 
line and class teachings are freed 
from clogs. Then, this work proves 
itself a corrective, a safe movement, 
but no longer a problematical one. 
Superintendent Kennedy closes one 
of his talks with this paragraph :— 
‘*I have referred to the physical 


This work is no 


and educational benefits resulting 
from the Batavia system. Our time 
will scarcely allow us merely to 
touch upon the moral and spiritual 
benefits resulting fromit. And, yet, 
it is in the production of moral and 
spiritual improvement that the sys- 
tem shows its greatest potency. Re- 
pose of spirit is the beginning of 
moral and spiritual growth.’’ 

The superintendent from Haverhill, 
Mass., summarizes his thoughts in 
this way :— 

“I ought not to close without 
mentioning what, afterall, is the most 
attractive, and, I believe, most im- 
portant result of the method, though 
not the one usually made most 
prominent by those who advocate it. 
This is its moral effect, its value in 
character shaping. If it had noother 
value its use would be justified by 
this alone.’’ 
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Elementary Science 


Grammar School Physics and Chemistry—By 


N THIS and following papers there will be 
outlined a course in Elementary Physics 
and Chemistry for grammar schools. To 
Ee) be in sympathy with it, we must be 
— familiar with the characteristics, method 
of presentation, and value of the material chosen. 

The first essential of such a course is that the 
common things of everyday life be explained. 
It is strange that we have not long ago taken the 
hint of the boy of twelve or younger who is con- 
tinually asking his parents questions about the 
things he meets daily. A teacher could easily jot 
down all the objects that she uses or meets each 
day that are in any way connected with Physics or 
Chemistry; the explanation of how these are made 
or how they work, would make a satisfactory course 
in Elementary Physics apd Chemistry. 

The list would contain among many subjects such 
topics as incandescent gas lights, freezing of ice 
cream, whitewash, bread making, a gas meter, 
ball bearings, electric door bell, marbles, fire alarm, 
a door lock, iron, mirrors, petroleum, matches, 
putty, double windows, soap, candle power, fire 
extinguishers, bleaching, plaster casts, spirit levels, 
tempered steel, pumps, electric cars, soda water, 
etc., etc. 

The study of such subjects should not be very 
deep. Thecriticism that such a course would then 
be superficial will later be seen to be untrue. A 
thorough study of a few topics will not enlist the 
interest of a child. Such specialization is sure to 
result in omitting many subjects that would be of 
interest and use. 

The teacher should go deep enough into each 
topic to explain how a thing is made, or how it 
works; for children are particularly interested in, 
what Dr. G. Stanley Hall calls, ‘‘the go’’ of things. 
In addition, all the laws of Physics and Chemistry 
that have a bearing on the topics should be studied. 
There is a great advantage in this method of pro- 
cedure, since most laws occur over and over again 
in different subjects. This results in a repetition 
that is valuable as a drill. 

How is the pupil to be made aware of ‘‘the go’’ 
of things? The teacher may tell the class how 
things are made or how they work; or, still better, 
she may write out an explanation and give hekto- 
graph copies to the children. In either case, her 
work can be greatly lessened by allowing the pupils 
to look up topics for themselves. A boy whose 
father is a plumber might write a paper on a sink 
trap or on a water faucet ; a mason’s son might pre- 
sent a paper on plaster; a boy who has an electric- 
ian for a father could write an article on the electric 
bell; or any of the pupils might be allowed to 
write about such subjects as they happen to be in- 
terested in, or know something about. 

The papers ought to be read by the writers, who 
must expect to be asked questions by the class. 
The teacher should always read the papers before 
they are presented. Children ought to be encour- 
aged to give a talk on the subject instead of merely 
reading it. The writer remembers how he, himself, 
as a pupil in one of the Boston Grammar Schools 
had the pleasure of writing and presenting such a 
paper. 

All papers read to the class should be illustrated, 
if possible, by experiments, or as we can call them, 
problems. All physical and chemical laws not 
already shown to be true, should be proved by ex- 
periment. The material for such work, as well as 
that for the individual problems, will often be sup- 
plied by the town if the teacher shows that she 
needs it. If the town will not provide it, a public 
entertainment or a collection from the pupils will 
often raise money enough to buy the material. As 
a last, resort, the children can be asked to bring 






such’ and such a thing from home. In this way, 
after a year or so, a school can be well provided 
with the apparatus needed for most of the ex- 
periments. 

In case the town or city provide the material, in- 
dividual experiments should be carried on by the 
pupils; or no more than two pupils should be al- 
lowed to work together. Most of the problems can 
be done on the children’s desks. Those done by 
the pupils—and what is said of these applies equally 
well to those done by the teacher—should explain 
or make clear a topic that has been presented to 
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the class. The teacher should show how the exer- 
cise is to be done, by putting together and working 
the apparatus. The pupils should actually do the 
experiment themselves if there is enough apparatus. 
Often children can do some of the problems at 
home. 

The object of the experiment that is to be made 
should be made clear. Too much stress cannot be 
placed on this point. 

The pupils should be given a paper which tells 
what the object of the experiment is, or it should be 
explained on the board. Following the statement 
of the object, there ought to be a list of- the mater- 
ials used. Next there should be the directions for 
doing the problem. The pupils should put on 
their papers, besides the above preliminary work, 
a record of what happens when they follow the 
directions. Next there ought to be a series of 
questions that lead up to the conclusion desired. 

The mistake usually made by children is that of 
coming to conclusions that are not justified by the 
information that they have obtained from the ex- 
periment. These errors should always be pointed 
out. Care must be taken not to make the reasoning 
too hard, for the child is at an age when, although 
he can commit things: to memory very easily, he 
can not reason very deeply. An outline drawing of 
the apparatus, as set up, should complete the record 
of the experiment. 

This manner of doirg the experiments is mainly 
verifying. It is thus almost the opposite of the old 
heuristic ideal, which counted on the pupils’ dis- 
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covering all the laws of physics and chemistry for 
themselves. Why not let them try to discover all 
the rules of grammar for themselves? It would be 
no more of an impossible task. Some experiments, 
however, should help the child to discover certain 
laws. In this case the child should be carefully 
led by means of questions up to the truth that he is 
to discover. Experiments are to be condemned 
that start by telling the pupil to do this, that, or 
the other thing, and then finally ask what conclus- 
ion can be drawn; whien, logically, there might be 
five or six conclusions. 

The experiments should be correlated with manual 
training,’ drawing, and English. Often, during 
the manual training work, the pupils can make an 
apparatus which may be used. in experiments in 
science. Such correlation is of inestimable value. 
The drawings that the pupils make of the apparatus 
in each experiment should be carefully corrected. 
There is no advantage in having them shaded ; mere 
outline ‘drawings are sufficient. The correlation 
with English should be in the notes taken. Clear, 


truthful, grammatical language is all that is de- 


sired. To get this is no easy task. It will often be 
found that in writing compositions the pupils 
will” be” glad of the opportunity to write about one 
of their experiments. 

The most valuable result of the study of Ele- 
mentary Physics and Chemistry is the knowledge 
obtained. I do not mean in the utilitarian or 
dollars and cents estimate, but as expressed by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in a lecture he once delivered to the 
South London Working Men’s Club 

‘*Suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘it. were perfectly certain 
that the life and the fortune of every one of us 
would, one day or other depend upon his winning 
or losing a game of chess. Don’t you think that 
we should all consider it to be a primary duty to 
learn at least the names and the moves of the pieces? 
Do you not think that we would look with disap- 
probation amounting to scorn upon the father who 
allowed his son, or the state which allowed its 
members, to grow up without knowing a pawn from 
aknight? Yet it isa very plain and elementary. 
truth that the life, the fortune, and the happiness 
of every one of us, and more or less of those wlio 
are connected. with us, do depend upon our know- 
ing something of the rules of a game. infinitely 
more difficult and complicated’ than chess. - It is a 
game that has been played for untold ages, every 
man and woman of us being one of the two players 
in a-game-of his or her own. The chessboard. -is 
the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the 
Universe, the rules of the game are .what we call 
the laws of Nature. The player.on the other side 
is hid from us. _We know that his play is always 
fair, just, and patient. But we also know to our 
cost that he never overlooks a mistake or makes 
the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man 
who plays well the highest stakes are paid, with 
that sort of overflowing generosity with which the 
strong shows delight in strength. And one who 
plays ill is checkmated—without haste, but without 
remorse.’’ 

The culture value of science is almost as impout- 
ant as its knowledge value. Has a man true cul- 
ture who rides to his work day by day in the elec- 
tric car and yet knows not how the electricity makes 
the car go? Can a woman be said to be cultured 
who does not know why her bread rises? We-must 
answer no. Culture demands that we know the 
physics and chemistry of common things. Papers, 
magazines, and books are now so full of articles on 
science that for a person not to have had sufficient 
education to be able to read them understandingly 
is a mark of ignorance. We have all heard teach- 
ers say, even with pride, that they know nothing 
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Figure 1. 
A “vertical section.”” To get a similar view of an apple 
it would have to be cut down through the core. 
@, bottle; 3. . water; d. piece of electric light 
carbon; e. piece orus; and /. bread tin. 


about ecience. In saying this they really confess 
to a lack of culture. 

The value of ecience for its menial training has 
been taken up after its knowledge and culture val- 
nes, in spite of the fact that it is considered the 
most important of the three. The claim is doubt- 
less just, for the science has been taught with that 
aim in view, with the resnit that the knowledge 
and culture values have been neglected. 

The name Elementary Physics and Chemistry 
has merely been a disguise for a course in Ele 
mentary Logic. If grammar or history were taught 
as courses in Logic, how many pupils would like 
them? — ee. 

Elementary Physics and Chemistry will give a 
certain mental training when taught as suggested in 
this article. They will develop the power of 
reasoning from cause to effect. They will increase 
the ability to make accurate gen- 
eralizations, and will quicken and 
cultivate the power of observation. 
Being both inductive and deductive 
in scope, such a course covers the 





The burning phosphorus gives off a 
dense White clond that sinks and 
settles in the water. This smoke or 
cloud is composed of little particles 
of phosphorus and oxygen that have 
united. When we say that phos- 
phorus burns we mean that phosphorus - 
unites with oxygen. We must not 
forget that the bottle was full of air. 


That is, it had some oxygen in it. It PY 


was this oxygen that united with the 
phosphorus to make the smoke or 
cloud seen. A small piece of phos- 
phorus is left in the hollow of the carbon, for it 
only burns when it can unite with oxygen, and as 
all the oxygen that was in the bottle has united 
with the phosphorus, the little that remains can 
burn no longer. 

What is left in the bottle? There must be nitro- 
gen and a small amount of afew other gases. Why 
doesn’t the nitrogen unite with the small piece of 
phosphorus that is left and make it burn as the 
oxygen did? It has not the power todo so. Oxy- 
gen is the only gas in our air that will unite with 
phosphorus and make it burn. 

If we look carefully at the bottle in which the 
phosphorus is burning, we will see that water com- 
mences to rise slowly in the bottle. Where can 


this have come from? It mnst haveecome from the 
water in the bread tin in which the neck of the 
bottle dips. But why has the water come up into 
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A “picture drawing” showing how the app+ratus looks when set up. 


of the whole volume of the bottle is water. We 
see that it is about one-fifth, that is, about a fifth 
of the entire volume of the bottle is water. Hence 
about one-fifth of the original bottle of air was 
oxygen. As that bottle was full of common air, 
we can estimate that one-fifth of the air that we 
breathe and live in, is oxygen. 


Nitrogen. 


You will remember that when we burned phos- 
phorus in the inverted bottle, all the oxygen was 
burned up. What we had left in the bottle was 
nitrogen with a small amount of a few other gases. 

Nitrogen does not allow things to burn in it, nor 
does it burn. We can readily show this by thrust. 
ing a burning splint or a candle, that is attached to 
a wire, down into a bottle from which the oxygen 
has been burned out by meats of phosphorus. The 

splint or candle goes out. That is, 








whole ground of human reasoning. 


Composition of the Air. 


All the material of our earth is 
either solid, liquid, or gaseous. 
Wood, stones, metals, etc., are sol- 
ids; water, molasses, mercury, etc., 
are liquids; steam, the gas in our 











nitrogen doés not allow things to 
burn in it. 

If we should mix some oxygen 
with the nitrogen, and we can do 
this very easily by retnoving the 
glass from the open end of the bot- 

‘tle, we shall find that the mixture 
will let a splint burn in it. This is 
because there is now oxygen present. 
The nitrogen does not prevent the 
oxygen that is present from uniting 
with the splint. 
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gas pipes, air, etc., are gases. 

Air is a mixture of different gases. 
Oxygen and nitrogen are the most 
important of these. As the air has 
no color, we can infer that the gases 
that make it up have no color. We shall try some 
experiments with these gases. 

Fill an ordinary bread tin about two-thirds full 
of water. See figures. 1 and 2. Take a piece of 
electric light carbon that is about an inch long, 
aud make a hollow in one end of it with the end 
of a file. Broken pieces of electric light carbon 
will often be found under street lights. A piece of 
chalk could be used. Roughen the side of the car- 
bon by making scratches on it with a file. Wind a 
piece of soft iron wire around the carbon so that it 
will not come loose. Arrange the iron wire over 
the side of the bread tin, so that the piece of carbon 
is supported about two inches above the surface of 
the water. The carbon must be so arranged that a 
bottle can be thrust down over it until the neck is 
in the water and yet not touch the wire that fs sup- 
porting the carbon. 

Put a piece of phosphorus half the size of a green 
pea in the hollow on the end 
of the carbon. Warm the end 
of a file or any piece of metal 
and touch the phosphorus 
with it. When the phos- 
phorus starts to burn, thrust a 
bottle down over the carbon 
until the open end is below 
the surface of the water. 

A few bubbles may escape 
around the open end of the 
bottle. These bubbles are of 
air. The burning phosphorus 
heats the air in the boitle. 


Figure 3. 


A “vertical section:” a> bottie; 6 wire; c. mixture of manganese diopide and potassium 
chlorate; d. stop 
j. alcohol lamp; 


t; ¢ testtube; / bent glass tube; g. bread tin; 
. sand; and m. piece of wood for rest. 


the bottle? Has anything left the bottle to make 
room for the water? Yes. The oxygen that was 
in the state of a gas joined the phosphorus and 
formed a solid that sank in the water. That is, 
the oxygen really left the bottle. Then the water 
that rushed in must have done so to fill the space 
left empty by the oxygen. 

Being careful to keep the open end of the bottle 
below the surface of the water, we cat pull the 
wire and attached carbon down and out of the bot- 
tle. Covering the open end of the bottle with a 
piece of withdow glass and being sure that the glass 
is tightly pressed up against it, we can remove the 
bottle from the tin and set it right side up on the 
desk without losing any gas. 

The water that replaced the oxygen is now seen 
at the bottom of the bottle. If this represents the 
oxygen that was in the bottle, we can find out how 
much oxygen was there by estimating how much 


A. water; 








The relation of nitrogen to burn. 
ing may be made clear by imagining 
that we have this gas in the gas 
pipes of our house, instead of the 
gas that we burn, and thinking what 
would happen when we tried to light it. The 
match would not light the nitrogen, and we would 
be astonished to see that the gas would cause the 
match to flicker and finally go out. Since nitroget 
will not burn or allow things to burn in it, it is 
said to be an inert gas. 


t#. flower pot; 


Oxygen. 

We have already found that about one-fifth of the 
volutne Of the air is oxygen. If the whole world 
of ours wete weighed, and then all the oxygen that 
is in the air, the rocks, the water, ete., etc., we 
should find that the oxygen would weigh almost 
half what the world would weigh. Part of our 
body is oxygen. Every breath that we take into 
our lungs is one-fifth oxygen. Let us make oxygen 
and try some expreiments with it. 

We can make oxygen by heating a white substance 
called potassium chlorate. This is composed of 

potassium, chlorine, and oxy- 








Warm air always occupies 
more space than cold air, that 
is, air on being warmed, swells. 





A “picture drawing” 





Figure 4. 


showing how the apparatus looks when set up. 





gen. Later we will learn 
something about potassium, 
and chlorine. 

Before the potassium chilor- 
ate is heated, a black substance 
called manganese dioxide is 
added. This is done because 
it is known that oxygen will 
come off from the potassium 
chlorate at a lower tempera- 
ture when it is mixed with 
the manganese dioxide than 
when it is not so mixed. An 
equal weight of these two 
salts is put into a test tube. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Loading Codfish from Drying Racks, Gloucester, Mass 





means of livelihood. 


an invested capital of $27,667,640. 


this labor and investment in the 
749,086,839 pounds of marketable 
fish, valued at $18,614,230. On 
the Pacific coast, the market value 
of the salmon, alone, reaches 
nearly $20,000,000 annually. 


Value of the Fishing Industry 

The attenfion given to sea 
products and means of obtaining 
them is steadily increasing. The 
reasons for this are both practical 
and scientific. With the increase 
of the world’s population, the tax 
on the producing power of the 
land becomes greater, and the 
abundant and inexhaustible sup- 
ply of sea food must be called on. 
As a matter of comparison, the 
sea is more abundantly stocked 
with life than the land; it can be 
drawn on to some extent at all 
seasons; its harvest ripens with- 
out expenditure of labor beyond 
the mere gathering ; moreover, its 
products have mnever yet been 
fully utilized as have those of the 
land. 

An acre of water in a frequent- 
ed fishing ground is productive 
of more actual food than a simi- 
lar area of the richest land, and, 
furthermore, one hundred pounds 
of fish contain as much nourish- 
ment as two hundred pounds of 
wheat bread, or seven hundred 
pounds of potatoes. In food value 
the salmon heads the list of fish 
foods. The gradually increasing 

* Tllustrations for this article are from 


copyrighted stereographs published by 
Underwood & Underwood, New York. 





Commercial Geography 
F isheries —By Ruth Sandford 





price of meat gives another reason for 
the greater demand for fish. 


History of Fishing 

Fishing is an occupation which sur- 
vives from prehistoric times.. The prim- 
itive man hunted and fished for food 
centuries before he exerted himself in ag- 
riculture. In nothing did he show great- 
er skill than in his taking and preserving 
fish. j 
Among early historic nations, Egypt 
had fish ~ponds.. The Romans tamed 
and raised fish, though more for amuise- 
ment than for profit. The »Chinese’ have 
always been a fish-culturing and fish- 
eating people. Long before fish‘culture. 
was dreamed of by Europeans, they ‘col- ; 
lected and distributed eggs for «propaga- 
tion and increase of the fish supply.. One- . 
tenth of. China’s immense population 
lives on fish at the present time. ~ The 
gold fish of our aquariums were originally 
imported from that country. 


Classes of Fish 


There are 13,000 known species of fish. 
Of these only one-tenth ‘are fresh water 


INCE we are largely an inland people, we fish, though we are apt to consider them a 
do not realize the importance of fishing larger proportion of the whole since we know | Fishing vessels are fitted ont with hand and trawl 
and fisheries asa great industry, or the them better, Marine fish are classified for commer- 43.6. for cod. halibut. and other large fish.” ‘The 
” s s shi s i i i — . . ates j ; wales 
value of fish as food and fishing as a _ cial purposes, into littoral—those found near shore, trawl is a long set line, with baited hooks fastened 





Drying Cod on Racks at Gloucester, Mass. 


Methods Employed 


iamitew 40 ‘ ti eta Rp ee re oe nee rs ese ers All fa: at. regular intervals. A schooner will sometimes 

. ark 2 : 1¢ ee = = ond - Prose mt sh see os shore during sp ng or sesreney =~ operate several miles of line atid 10,000: to '15,600 

the Uantic seaboard of t . /mited States, 3 tag purpose 0 aying eggs, or spawning, and, for hooks, setting them at night, and at daybreak 
men were directly engaged in this business, with this reason, all fishing grounds are near the shores a : 

TI f f pee d th ign aN f taking the catch on board. Herring, mackerel, sal- 

eens oe Te FR eer eee me mon, shad dnd all smaller fish, are taken by seines, 


same 





year were the fish harvest. 


Cleaning Codfish on a Cape Ann Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


gill, trap or pound nets. 

The preservation of the fish 
forms an essential part of the 
business, since they must reach 
distant markets; and the season 
of the catch is limited. The 
methods chiefly employed are 
freezing, drying, salting, pick- 
ling, smoking and canning. The 
salmon catch is canned. : Herring 
and mackerel are usually put in 
brine or smoked. Much of the 
product of the Pacific coast and 
of the Great Lakes is frozen and 
transported in refrigerator cars. 


Location of Fisheries 


, The nations most interested in 
fishery are, of ‘course, those with 
extensive sea coasts:' Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France,* Norway, 
Holland and the United States. 

The value of American fishing 
grounds was ‘early ~ recognized. 
The “French began ‘fishing rere 
less ‘than seven years after the ex- 
plorations of ‘the Cabots. ~At the 
time of the French and*‘Indian 
War, one hundred and fifty Euro: 
pean vessels'came over annually 
for that purpose. The’ objective 
point of these early’ fishermen 
was, as it is now, the fishing 
grounds from Massachusetts -to 
Labrador, which are the most ex- 
tensive and valuable in the 
world. The fish caught in great 
quantities are the cod, herring, 
mackerel, halibut, salmon and 
menhaden. 
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The Cod Fishery 


-Of the above kinds, the cod is 
the most important, on account 
of its size and the number of fish 
taken. It is found in greatest 
abundance here, but it abounds 
in-other-waters between. the par- 
allels of 40 deg. and 60 deg. N. 
Latitude. Under government pro- 
tection, the -Pacific-cod fishery 
is on the increase.. The Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland are the 
great breeeding ground of the 
cod, “ The cod fishery. begins in 
June, lasting about three months. 

During the season, hundreds of 
French, English and American 
vessels anchor for their annual 
eatch. The fish are now taken 
almost entirely ‘by trawl lines, 
though formerly the catch was so 
great that nets could be used. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written 
an almost scientific treatise, as 
Well as a fascinating story, on 
the fishing on the Grand Banks in 
his ‘‘Captains Courageous.’’ The 
fish are bled immediately cleaned 
and salted on board, or. taken -to 
shore within a couple of days. 

One of the additional features 
of the cod fishery is the treat- 
ment of the livers, largely carried 
on at St. John’s, N. S. These 
are carefully taken from each 
fish, washed and put in large 
casks where the oil which natu- 
tally exudes is skimmed off, 
filtered, bottled and becomes the 
familiar cod liver oil of the corner drug store. 

The number of cod taken near Newfoundland 
each year is estimated at 137,500,000. The world’s 
product of cod is 600,000,000 pounds of market- 
able fish, which represent 2,500,000,000 pounds of 
uncured fish. Were it not for destructive methods 
of fishing, the supply would be practically inex- 
haustible, as the roe of the cod contains from 
2,030,000 to 10,000,000 eggs. 


Other Salt Water Fish 


Herring, though smaller fish, are almost equal to 
cod in importance as a cheap and uutritious food. 
They are destroyed in great numbers by other 
larger fish, but the great rapidity with which they 
increase keeps up the supply. Drift nets, held in 
place by surface corks, are used to catch the fish, 





Hauling in a Salmon Seine in the Columbia River, Oregon. 











Taking Sockeys Salmon from Trap for the Canning Factories, Puget Sound, Wash. 


which are dried or smoked for market. Fully one- 
third of the herring catch is used as bait for cod. 

Mackerel and halibut are also caught and salted 
down in great quantities. The sardine fishery is 
French. The fish originally received its name from 
the island of Sardinia. It is valuable for its keep- 
ing qualities when canned, and Americans have 
utilized the menhadex, a species of herring, in a 
similar way. 


The Salmon Fishery 


The other great American fishery is the salmon of 
the Pacific coast. Im recent years the Alaska out- 
put has far exceeded that of the States, though the 
Columbia River salmon remains first in quality. 
An average salmon is about three feet long and 
weighs forty pounds. Of the several 
varieties, the Chinook or King Salmon 
is the choicest. 

Salmon always seek fresh running 
water to deposit their eggs, and investi- 
gations have proved that these fish 
sometimes travel thousands of miles to 
reach their favorite spawning streams. 
No instance has ever been found of a 
salmon surviving the reproductive per- 
iod, so the fish are caught as they ap- 
proach or enter the rivers. Immense 
schools often form an almost solid wall 
from bank to bank in their efforts to 
swim up-stream. Gill nets, traps and 
seines stretched across the river catch 
them in great quantities. 

Canneries are located along the estu- 
aries of the northwestern rivers; and 
improved machinery, of late years, en- 
ables the canning to go forward with 
the same rapidity as the taking of the 
fish. When the work was done by hand, 
a pack of one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred cases, each containing forty- 
eight one pound cans, was a good day’s 
work. Now, a thousand cases can be 





filled in a day by one filler, and one 
Alaskan cannery has six fillers, though 


one, two or three is the usual 
number. 
The fish are handled about 


twenty-four times before they are 
ready for shipment, and the pro- 
cess is most interesting. As soon 
as the fish are landed they are 
carried by elevator to various 
bins, where they remain twenty 
to twenty-four hours before dress- 
The butchers, usually Chi- 


cut them 


ing. 
nese, or Indians, then 
up, and the usable parts are clean- 
ed, washed in two or three vats 
and inspected; they then pass to 
the cutting machine which, by 
revolving knives, cuts them into 
proper for the This 
machine device at- 
for counting the fish as 
The filling machine next 
does its part, and it is so care- 
fully adjusted that the cans are 
filled within a fraction of an 
ounce of the required weight. 
Other machines the fish, 
weigh and wash the cars, and 
At this point, 
cooked, 


size cans. 
often has a 
tached 


well. 


salt 


solder on the tops. 
the salmon is twice 
Heavy trucks laden with crates 
are wheeled into the retort, which 
is closed and the steam is turned 
on until the proper 


During the cool- 


degree of 
heat is reached. 
ing process the cans are tested 
again, lacquered, labelled 
packed for shipment. 

The government protection of 


and 


the salmon fishery was begun ten 
years ago; by it the methods of 
taking the fish have been regulated. At different 
seasons the supply or quality of the fish varies so 
greatly, and so many new conditions arise each 
year, that today the cannery men are giving more 
attention to the study of the habits of this fish. 


Fresh Water Fish 


The Great Lake region is the greatest inland fish- 
ing ground. The 
here, together with those of the Mississippi 
system, aggregate 20,000; and the 
fresh water product amounts to more than $4,000,000 
annually. 


number of persons employed 
River 


value of the 


White fish, trout, sturgeon, lake-herring 
and perch are the more important fish from the 
Great Lakes. The Mississippi and its tributaries 


(Continued on page j 








Seining Chinook Salmon, Largest Variety Known, Columbia 


River, Oregon. 
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School Arts and Crafts 


Illustrative Drawing. II.—By Frederick Whitney * 











ARITHMETIC 
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In Grade Six, the topics suggested for 
drawing were ‘‘Landscape Composition,’’ 


of study when used as suggested above. [- 





‘*Trees in Values,’’ etc. And here again the 
teacher made a practical use of the drawings 
for the work in geography. (No. 11.) The 
children had been studying lumber as a pro- 
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duct. They had considered its uses and 





values. They had collected pictures, news- 
paper clippings, and other items relating to 
this particular product and industry; ‘and 
now, in the drawing, there wasa splendid 
‘opportunity to test the observations and 
knowledge of the pupils by having them 
make compositions and original sketches of 
trees or forests. These sketches were 
mounted and often bound in geography note 
books, or used as illustrations of stories or 
compositions, Not only were these lessons 
valuable in the school life, but they opened 
ithe eyes of the children ; and many a sketch 
was made as they went to or from the school 
building. 

In this and other grades, illustrations were 
made in connection with local industries and 
occupations. 

No, 12. The wharf, the ships, boys and 
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No. 18. 


N THE June issue of Normal Instructor 
and Teachers World, some drawings by 
children in the lower grades were shown, 
and their relation to general school life 
~was suggested. Most, if not all of those 
illustrations, were such as might be recommended by 
a supervisor for the regular course in drawing; but 
when such work is applied to the every-day life 
and the regular studies in the school, its value is 
greatly increased. 

This month we will consider other studies, 
especially those of the grammar grades, and the 
use of illustrations in such branches. In Grade 
Five, the children were to study the apple in their 
nature work ; and in connection with that study the 
illustrations in No. 10 were produced, These were 
not made in one lesson; but as the leaf, the tree, 
or the fruit were studied, the illustrations were 
These were kept with the notes or record of 
In some of 





made. 
observations made by the children. 
the grades, nature books were made and the illus- 
trations were bound with the text, and later a 
cover was designed. 

In the drawing outline these three topics were 
suggested for October:—1. Leaf drawing in values. 
2. Outline drawing of a simple group of fruit. 3. 
Trees in mass, These three drawings were made, 
and they added a vital interest to the other line of 


{ 





No, 12. 


* Prof. Whitney is teacher of drawing in the Salem, Massa- 
chusetta, State Normal School. 


— 


men fishing, the beach, etc., are familiar 
sights in our locality, and were frequently 
represented. Industries, occupations, customs, and 
habits in any locality are equally suggestive and 
will add a vital interest to the school work if used 
as topics for illustration. 
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No. 16. 


attached to the cover by brass fasteners, and at the 
end of the month the back cover was attached and 
the monthly book completed. Each month will 
suggest the words for lessons in spelling, or the 
regular school work will furnish material for both 
spelling and illustrations. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the inter- 
est which was awakened or the increase in the num- 
ber of correct papers which resulted from this sim- 
ple plan, 

For DecemBer, the children were designing orna- 
mental capitals (No. 15) and collecting Christmas 
pictures and units preparatory to beginning the 
December spelling blocks; and there are no idle 


: ) ( os ) ( _ ) e moments when a pupil wonders what he shall do 
9 aati ST atl ve next, for there is plenty of interesting work await- 
ing him. 


In these December designs anything suggestive 
of the month is used, the holly and the holly tree 





No. 17. 


Again, walks were taken with the children, and 
the sketch book and pencil were found necessary 
companions, and the sketches thus made, or memory 
sketches, which were more frequently made, were 
very useful, not only asillustrations of school work, 
but as seat work to occupy the time which might 
otherwise be spent in idleness. 

‘* Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. ’’ 

Spelling is a lesson which seems far removed 
from correlation with drawing, but the use of 
spelling slips and spelling covers did wonders in 
bringing up the percentage oi this particular line, 
and the work in illustrative sketching and design 
played an important part in raising this standard. 

In November the words given in spelling lessons 
had relation to that particular month. ‘'The Pil- 
grims,’’ ‘‘Karly Colonial Days,’’ ‘‘The Thanks- 
giving Gathering,’’ ‘‘The Indians,’’ ‘‘The Dutch 
People,’’ and other topics suggested the words for 
the spelling, and the topics for illustration as well. 

A spelling cover (No. 13) and a page from the 
book (No. 14) will serve as illustrations. 

Covers of a suitable size and color were cut and 
the time of the drawing lesson was spent in print- 
ing the topic, and illustrating or decorating the 
cover. From day to day the lesson slips were 


being the most pleasing units. 

In the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades the Super- 
visor of Music recommended certain lessons, exer- 
cises and written work for the children, and these 
immediately suggested the units to be used in the 
design for a book cover. Surely there was no bet- 
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No. 14. 


No. 13. 
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ter purpose fora design, and no better use 
for a cover than for the work in music. 

No. 16 shows a book cover made to en- 

close the music sheets, and No. 17 the man- 
ner of selecting a unit and arranging it in a 
border design. Surface patterns were often 
quite as satisfactory, illustrating balance, 
thythm, and harmony quite as well as other 
units of design. 
_ Units suggested by arithmetic were used 
and arranged in a similar manner, each pupil 
producing a cover envelope, or portfolio, in 
which to keep his arithmetic papers. 

No. 18 is one of the covers. As was sug- 
gested for the fifth grade work, in a previous 
article, a unit of measure may be selected 
and a unit of design produced by modifying 
a square, circle, or some other geometric 
figure. 

In the design for the book covers, or port- 
folios, a heavy bogus paper, or paper of some 
neutral color, is recommended, the design to 
be painted in a darker tone of the same 
color, or in a darker tone of some harmon- 


ious color. In all this work the color and . 


design are influenced by previous color 
lessons. 

I have tried, in a few words and with a tew 
illustrations, to show how some grade teach- 
ers have made the drawing an expression of 
the school life, and, in so doing, have made 
it indispensable to the children and a neces- 
sity in their other studies. It has opened the 
eyes of the children to the world about 
them, and given them an appreciation of 
purpose and fitness in the simplest forms of 
design. 





Commercial Geog- 
raphy 


(Continued from page 13) 


furnish buffalo-fish, German carp, cat-fish and 
fresh water drum. 

Much attention is given bythe government 
to stocking the inland lakes and streams. 


The Bureau of Fisheries. 


The most interesting feature of modern 
fisheries is the systematic, scientific research 
and experimenting carried on by various gov- 
ernments, with reference to the propagation 
and distribution of fish for the use of the 
people. No country surpasses the United 
States in fish culture in its various branches. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, in charge of 
George M. Bowers, Commissioner, has for 
the past year been a branch of the new De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. Before 
that department was created, it existed for 
thirty-three years as an independent commis- 
sion. The sums voted an- 
nually are about one per 
cent of the entire value 
of the fisheries, and no 
expenditure brings more 
satisfactory returns to 
those interested in fish- 
ing, either for business 
or pleasure. The fish 
cultural work in 1904 was 
conducted in twenty-six 
states, at forty-nine sta- 
tions and _ sub-stations. 
The total distributions 
from these hatcheries ex- 
ceeded 1,250,000,000 in 
egg, fry, fingerling, or 
adult form. Five railway 
cars, built for the purpose 
and under charge of mes- 
sengers, were used to 
transport the fish; and 
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We found this news item 
when reading about lumber. 
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several of the trunk lines furnished transpor- 
tation for these free of charge. In many 
cases, the various State hatcheries co-operate 
with Government stations to obtain better re- 
sults, 


Artificial Propagation. 


The greatest advance has been made in 
methods of artificial hatching. It seems to 
be a provision of nature that creatures hav- 
ing many enemies, as fish and insects, lay 
many eggs, to insure perpetuation of species. 
However, natural hatching of the varieties 
principally caught will not keep up the sup- 
ply ; because countless millions of eggs are 
eaten, remain unfertilized, or are deposited 
amid conditions unsuitable for hatching. 
These conditions are overcome by articfiial 
hatching. 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, both the Germans and French dis- 
covered that eggs conld be taken from the 
female fish in great quantities without injury 
to the fish. Millions of eggs are thns ob- 
tained by the government at stations located 
near fishing grounds, and the fish are then 
marketed. The eggs are fertilized by milt 
from the male fish. As only the best speci- 
mens are selected and all the conditions are 
favorable for hatching, this method of propa- 
gation has au immense advantage over the 
natural means. 

All fish instinctively return to the place 
where they were hatched to deposit their 
own eggs. Therefore, eggs are shipped to 
head waters of rivers and deposited there for 
hatching. The eggs hatch out, and the fish 
go down the stream; but they return to 
spawn the next year, and so become perma- 
nent residents. Food fish increased by such 
means are shad, salmon, trout, pike, bass, 
carp and others. 


Miscellaneous Fisheries. 


There are other food products which are 
not fish and still are included in the term 
fisheries; such are, the oyster, clam, lobster, 
crab, turtle and shrimp. 

Oyster beds are located in certain shallow 
waters, notably Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays, Baltimore being the center of the trade. 
They are taken by long rakes and packed in 
tubs for shipment. Our oyster beds are 
dying out, owing probably, to over-fishing, 
and the government is experimenting in oys- 
ter culture, a branch of fisheries which 
France took up long ago. Lobster culture is 
also one of the recent experiments of the 
Atlantic government stations, as the supply 
does not equal the demand. 

The fishery which has caused the greatest 
international troubles in recent years is the 
seal fishery. The name ‘‘fishery'’ as applied 

to seals is a misnomer, 














since seals are mammals 
and not fish. The most 
important fishery is that 
of the North Pacific, and, 
owing to the indiscrim- 
inate killing of seals, 
controversies have arisen 
between Canada, Russia 
and the United States. 
The season for sealing, 
and the age at which 
seals may be killed, is re- 
























stricted now by mutual 
agreement. Before 1880, 
the yearly catch averaged 
100,000 skins. Since 
then, it has averaged less 
than 20,000 a year, and 
high prices for seal skins 
prevail, as the demand al- 
ways exceeds the supply. 


ntinued on page s 
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His Parents. 





AR the fishing hamlet of Arbigland, 
in the parish of Kirkbeau, in the 
county of Kirkcudbright (pronounced 
‘*Kir-coo-bree’’), in the Western Low- 
lands, on the north shore of Solway 
Firth, there lived, in the eighteenth century, an 
honest hardworking Scottish peasant, John Paul 
by name, He was master gardener to Robert 
Craik (a county squire and member of Parlia- 
ment,) and later also a fisherman, 

His wife was Jean Macduff, the daughter of a 
Highlander—an armorer by trade—who emi- 
grated early in the eighteenth century from In- 
verary to Duwfries. 


His Brothers and Sisters. 


The Pauls had four sons and three daughters— 
William, Elizabeth, Janet, Mary, John Jr., 
Adam, and Robert. The two youngest boys 
died in infancy. William, the eldest, (born in 
1730) was adopted by William Jones, a wealthy 
but childless Virginia planter, (a distant rela- 
tive of the Pauls, and a native of their Kirkbeau 
parish) while he was visiting his old Scottish 
home. The boy then took the name of William 
Paul Jones. Elizabet died when a voung girl. 
Janet and Mary, in a few years, joined their 
brother in Virginia and married there. And lit- 
tle, comparatively, is know of these quiet Pauls. 

But the history of that fifth child, John Paul 
Jr., has-been written in three ‘languages, — 


Knglish, French, and Russian,—and has been the 


theme tor many writers for more than a century. 


His Home. 


Jolin Paul was born July 6, 1747, in this parish of 
It was in the neighboring county of 
Ayr, a few years later, that another gardener’s 
The country 
To 


the east and west of the wooded plateau, with its 


Kirkbeau. 


famous son was born—Robert Burns. 
in that part of Scotland is rugged and broken. 


rapid streams abounding in 
fish, rise craggy mountains 
Even at that date the hi"! 
fastnesses were covered with 
the ruins of feudal strong- 
holds of the days of the 
Black Douglasses and their 
men. The coast line is bold 
and broken by deep and 
narrow inlets, The shelving 
beaches at the foot of the 
cliffs are dangerous, but 
ships can venture quite 
near the shore as the waters 
deepen so quickly. 

The house in which the 
little John Paul first saw 
the light was a small stone 
building in a green glade of 
the woods, so near the north 
shore of the Solway that-its 
white-washed walls were in 
full view of the ships en- 
tering the Firth. From 
wkere the little ones play- 
ed on the greensward in 
front of the cottage, the 
ships and the water were 
within sight and sound. 
No wonder that little John 
Paul learned to love the 
sea so young! 

The life of the little fel- 
low was abusy one and 


History 


John Paul Jones—sy Jean Halifax 
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Drawn oy Seymour M. Stone. Courtesy of Cosmopolitan. 


John Paul Jones as a Young Man 


Founder of the American Navy 
Born July 6, 1747, Arbigland, Scotland. 
Died July 18, 1792, Paris, France. 


you would consider it very hard, though he seemed 
to thrive on his porridge and work. Though hard 
in many respects, his was a healthy and vigorous 
boy hood. 

The kirk and the parish school were thorough in 
those days, and nowhere was the standard of edu- 
cation among the common people higher than in 
Scotland. The little John Paul was seut during the 
short school year to the nearest parish school, and 
well-grounded in the rudiments with the thorough. 





Courtesy of Cosmopolitan, 


Captain’s Commission Issued to Paul Jones by Congress 





ness which made ‘tliose little schools so famous. ~ 
And regularly every Sunday he was marched to 
the kirk, where he mastered the catechism and 
‘many a difficult theological subject besides—for 
‘the old Scotch Presbyterians were thorough, even 
with the youngest children. 

His childhood was short-lived. A little while 
at the parish school, and then his sea-life be- 
gan; for as soon as the little fellow was strong 
enough to steer a boat and haul a line in the 
Solway waters, he helped to earn the family 
living. But he grew fast in mind and body, 
and by the time he was twelve years old he was 
as hardy, well-knit, and as capable as most boys 
are at sixteen, and his love of the sea, his dar- 
ing, and ability were known and talked of 
through the whole region. When he was only 
ten, he begged to be allowed to ship aboard a 
vessel bound for the New World, in which his 
brother William, he knew—though he had never 
seen his eldest brother—had found ‘‘his home 
and fortune.’’ 


How His Sea-life Began. 


Mr. Younger was a rich ship owner of White- 
haven, then the principal commercial port on 
the northwest coast of England, and about 
twenty-five miles by water from Arbigland, but 
on the opposite side of the Solway, and there- 
fore in England. It was then to the American 
and West Indian trade what Liverpool is now. 

He was born near Arbigland, and in the sum- 
mer of 175g°*he went to his old home to find sail- 


ors for one of his ships bound for the Chesapeake. 


Late in the afternoon, that summer day, Mr. 


Younger was standing on the shore with the vil- 
lagers, watching a little fishing yawl that was trying 
to gain the shelter of the boat-harbor. 
ing up against a stiff northeast squall, and the 
ship-owner was sure she could not weather it,— 
especially when he saw that there were only a boy 
and a man in the boat, the former in command, 
steering and handling the sheets, while the man was 


It was beat- 


only sitting on the weather- 
rail to trim the boat. 

But old John Paul was 
among the watchers, and 
not at all frightened. 
**That’s my boy John, Mr. 
Younger,’’ he said; ‘‘he’ll 
fetch her in, for this isn’t 
but a bit of a squall for 
him !’’ 

And, sure enough, the 
little twelve-year-old sailor 
brought the boat in safely. 
Mr. Younger complimented 
the little fellow on his 
splendid seamanship, and 
offered to take him as ship's 
apprentice on his round- 
voyage to Virginia. The 
father consented, to his 
boy's delight. And so, says 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
‘*at the tender age of twelve 
years he made his first voy- 
age to the new land toward 
whose freedom and inde-. 
pendence he was destined 
to contribute so much.’’ 
**Such was the sea-birth and 
such the Neptune’s chris- 
tening of the Founder of a 
New Sea-power—the Father 
of the AmericanNavy.’’— 
Augustus C. Buell. 
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The Sailor. 


A few days later the little apprentice sailed 
from Whitehaven on his first voyage. A month 
later the ‘‘ Friendship’’ dropped anchor in the 
Rappahannock River, just below the landing- 
place of William Jones’ plantation, near what 

_ is now the little village of Urbana. And, as 
the ship owner had business with the planter, 
Jolin Paul went ashore to visit his eldest 
brother, now, you remember, William Paul 
Jones, a married man of thirty, in charge of 
the plantation, flour zaill and trade of his adopted 
father. 

The kind old planter took a great fancy to 
little John Pau!, and wanted to adopt this 
brother also. 

But the boy loved the sea too well to give 
up his chosen profession; and for the next 
four years he was in the ship-owner’s service. 

In 1764 he had advanced so rapidly that, 
though only sixteen (his seventeenth birthday 
was not until July), he made a round voyage as 
second mate; and a year later he was made 
first mate. (You willfind this handsome, able 
boy-officer the hero of many modern stories.) 

The next year—after his time of service with 
the ship owner had expired—he went to the West 
Indies as first-mate in ‘‘ King George’s Packet,’’ 
in which he held a sixth interest. Trade was slack 
that year, so the captain and Jolin Paul went into 
the slave-traffic, then not only considered legitimate 
business, but a popular and common vocation. But 
after his second voyage John Paul had grown to 
feel the injustice and cruelty of his trade, and 
determined to go out of it—a decision greatly to his 
credit and in advance of his time. For the busi- 
ness was a stirring and a paying one, and tempting 
to an ambitious young man therefore. But he had 
breathed in the love of liberty with the free air of 
his native hills. It was in his Highland blood— 
the master passion of his life, for love cf which he 
fought so well. 

He was not yet twenty-one years old, but he had 
been on the sea for eight years, and had now about 

$5,000 in gold—equal, then, to three times the sum 
now. 

Yellow fever broke out on the ship on which he 
took passage for home, and the captain, mate, and 
all but five of the crew died in a few days. Young 
John Paul took command, and, with the five sailors, 
brought the ship and her valuable cargo safely to 
Whitehaven. The owners of the ship gave John 
Paul and the sailors a ten-per-cent share in the 
cargo for this work, and to Paul the command of 
the ‘‘John,’’ bound for America, and a generous 
per cent on the net profits of the roun’ voyage. 


In October, 1768, Captain Paul mac‘: the first of - 


his three voyages with the ‘‘John.’’ te visited his 
brother William in Virginia twice during these 
voyages. The old planter, William Jones, had died 
in 1760, and the terms of his will made John Paul 
‘‘the residuary legatee of his brother in case the 
latter should die without issue; provided that 
John Paul would assume, as his brother had done, 
the patronymic of Jones.’’ Therefore, on his 
visit to Virginia in 1769, we are told that ‘‘Cap- 
tain John Paul legally qualified under the pro- 
visions of the wil) of William Jones by record- 
ing his assent to its requirements in due form.’’ 

It has been claimed by some that the name 
of Jones was taken by John Paul, because of 
his great adtmiration and friendship for the 
Jones brothers of North Carolina, leading 
men of the day, cul-tured, traveled, and the best 
of friends to the young planter. 


° The Young Planter. 


On the 17th of April, 1773, on his last merchant- 
sailor voyage, Captain Parl anchoved in the Rappa- 
hannock near his brother’s plantation. He found his 
brother dying of pneumonia (then called lung 
fever.) At William's death, through the succession 
established by the will of the old planter, as you 
remember, John Paul became John Paul Jones. 





Courtesy of Cosmopolitan. 
Autograph Letter of John Paul Jones 


And turning over his command to his first mate, he 
settled down, for two years, to the life ofa Virginia 
planter. 

There is a full description of this fine plantation 
in a quaint old colonial record on transfer of will 
—3,000 acres of good land and good timber, grist 
mill, mansion, negro quarters, tobacco houses, 
river wharf, a sloop, thirty slaves, twenty horses, 
eighty cattle, besides sheep, swine, etc. 

That was a delightful fortune ; for Virginia plan- 
tation life in old Coionial days —such as can never 
exist again—was an ideal one. 

William Paul Jones had served with Major George 
Washington’s battalion of Virginia Provincials in 
Braddock’s expedition. A‘ter the defeat, Duncan 
Macbean, a Highland so'dier in the British army, 
badly wounded and left behind, was rescued by 
Jones and made his land-steward. When Captain 
Jones came into possession of the name and plan- 
tation the old Highlander was in control, vigilant 
and faithful. This left the Captain free to enjoy 





Courtesy of Cosmopolitan. 
John Paul Jones, from a Bust in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts 


social life, a rich young bachelor of twenty- 
eight, and, you can imigine, with his charm 
of mind and person, a popular one. 

As there was no hostess to take charge of 
the young planter’s mansion, the Colonial 
ladies came to his rescue and took turns in 
presiding at and chaperoning bis dinners and 
boating parties. He spent all his time in study 
and observation, mingling with cultured peo- 
ple and listening to the eloquent Patrick 

' Henry or the logical Thomas Jefferson. 


Founds the Navy. 


When the news of the battle of Lexington 
reached him, he at once formally tendered 
his services to the country of his adoption, 
appointed trustees of his estate in his absence, 
and was ready to go when his call came. 

When the war of the Revolution began in 
1775, the colonies had not one war-vessel 
against England’s great fleets. When the Con- 
tinental Congress met, a Naval Committee was 
appointed to ‘‘consider, inquire and report 
with respect to organization of a naval force.’’ 
It invited Jones to be one of a commission of 
four to buy and fit up vessels for the navy. 
He was, of course, the leader, and began at 
once his difficult task. 

One large ship and five smaller ones were bought 
and armed as our firstsquadron. This first and most 
important—the flagship—was a merchant vessel, 
formerly called the Black Prince, but now renamed 
the Alfred, after Alfred the Great, who is commonly 
believed to be the founder of the British navy. 
Of the smaller vessels one, formerly the Sally, 2 
merchantman, was renamed the Columbus, after 
the great discoverer. Another, the Reprisal, later 
carried Dr. Franklin to F ance. The Alfred was 
built at Maryport, England, about 1766; 440 tons 
burden: first used in the North American trade: 
bought by Philadelphia merchants for East Indies’ 
trade: had made two voyages to India, and, there- 
fore, as Indiamen carried armament for protection 
against the pirates that swarmed in the Indian 
Ocean, she was already pierced for sixteen guns. 

In the midst of all the altering and equipping 
of his squadron, Jones found time to write to the 
Marine Committee of the Continental Congress a 
letter which won the praise of Washington, and 
which, Buell says, ‘‘embodies the logic and philos- 
ophy of naval organization and the elements of sea- 
power today quite as fundamentally as it did then, 
or as they ever can be embodied under any condi- 
tions conceivable in the future.’ 


Appointment in the Navy. 


In December, 1775, the first national navy list was 
appointed. Jones was first lieutenant, though but 
for jealousy he would have been captain. How- 
ever, he only said, quietly, ‘‘I am here to serve the 
cause of human rights; not to promote the fortunes 

of Paul Jones. If, by devotion to the one I 
can secure the other, well and good. But 
if either must wait, let it be my fortunes.’’ 

He was the first of our navy to receive his 
commission, handed to him in old Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia, by John Hancock 
himself, a little after noon, December 22, 1775, 
the others receiving theirs at different times, 
when they came to Philadelphia, or reported 
at the Hall. 


Hoisting the First Flag. 


There are many interesting accounts of the com- 
missioning of the first American fleet, though all 
differ somewhat. 

It was a bright, cold but clear winter morning 
when a party of twenty-five or so of the leading 
men and officers—Thomas Jefierson and John Han- 
cock among them—went on board the Alfred, 
moored not far from the foot of Walnut (or Chest- 
nut) Street wharf. The wharves and houses near 
were crowded with spectators. Jones was appointed 
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to *‘break the pennant’’—the naval phrase meaning 
‘*to place a man-of-war in commission.’’ 

You can imagine the scene that winter morning, 
and with what enthusiasm the brave young lieu- 
tenant flung to the breeze the first American flag 
ever shown on a regular man-of-war! With the 
booming of cannon from the batteries of the ships, 
and the cheers of the squadron and the people on 
shore, the new Navy began to exist. 

The flag was the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake em- 
blem, with the motto ‘‘ Don’t Tread on Me!’ In 
Jones’ journal he says that he disliked the device 
exceedingly, and could never see ‘‘how or why a 
venomous serpent could be the combatant emblem 
of a brave and honest folk fighting to be free.’’ 
And he was very glad when, a year and a half later, 
it was discarded for a more appropriate one. 


Hoisting the Stars and Stripes on a Warship. 

There is only space for a few scenes from the 
dramatic life of our great admiral. For his full 
history we must consult the historians. 

June 14, 1777, he was appointed by Congress to 
the new sloop of war, Ranger. The resolutions 
read: (Note the conjuction of Jones with the flag.) 

** Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white ; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation. 

Resolved, That Captain Paul Jones be appointed 
to command the ship Ranger.’’ 

His was the first hand to hoist the new flag of the 
Republic, the Stars and Stripes, to the masthead 
of a warship, as, not two years before, he had 
hosited the first flag on the Alfred. The name of 
no other man is so associated with our flag as that 
of John Paul Jones. 


First Salute to the American Flag, by France 

The wind was blowing furiously that 13th of 
February, 1778, when the Ranger hove to off Quib- 
eron Bay. But plucky Paul Jones would not anchor 
till he had sent to the French commander, telling 
him of his intention to enter the bay the next day 
and saluting, and asking for a return of his salute. 
It was dark on the evening of the fourteenth when 
the Ranger, beating into the harbor, barked out the 
salute of thirteen guns, promptly returned by the 
French commander, on his battleshiv, with nine 
heavy guns. 

“Tt was the first time the Stars and Stripes had 
been saluted on the high seas’’—in fact, the first 
official recognition of this new power by another 
nation. 

As this was so late at night, Paul Jones sent word 
to the French commander that he planned to sail 
through his line in the open day, on the morrow. 

It was again a clear, cold, but bright winter 
morning that 15th of February, 1778, when Paul 
Jones in his big ‘‘Independence,’’ bright new en- 
signs flying from every masthead, sailed past the 
great French line of ships, saluting and receiving 
their reply. There was no doubt abont the salute 
to our flag, after that! 


“I Have Not Yet Begun to Fight.” 


Many of his sayings have passed into history, and 
all ring with his spirit: ‘‘I do not wish to have 
command of any ship that does not sail fast, for I 
intend to go in harm’s way;’’ ‘‘I have ever looked 
out for the honor of the American flag;’’ *‘I can 
never renounce the glorious title of a citizen of the 
United States:’’ but his answer, (in the famous 
battle between the Richasd and the Serapis, which 
every school boy knows by heart,) is the most fam- 
ous of all, (Read ‘‘The Grip of Honor,” a novel 
by C. T. Brady, and his ‘‘Commodore Paul Jones,”’ 
a Nistory, for account.) In compliment to the 
author of “ Poor Richard's Maxims’’ (Franklin was 
United States Minister at the French court, and a 
warm friend of Paul Jones, the name of the old 
Indiaman bought and fitted up by the French gov- 
ernment for the flagship for the expedition against 
the British coast, was changed to the Bon Homme 
Richard. The old trader's foe was (with the excep- 








tion of one other) the largest and best equipped 
man-of-war in England’s splendid navy. Yet the 
Richard won that most desperately fought battle of 
naval warfare in all history—unique in that the 
beaten ship, ‘‘finally sunk by the guns of her 
antagonist, actually compelled that antagonist to 
surrender.’’ You remember how the English cap- 
tain in a pause in the roar of battle, called out, 
‘* Have you struck?’’ And Paul Jones’ heroic ans- 
wer, from a shattered ship, with dead and dying 
around him—to this day the watch-word of the 
American sailor: 

“I have not yet begun to fight!’ he cried with 
gay audacity. 

The ringing tones of that answer were heard by 
the English captain, the fighting sailors, the 
wounded, who hearing it, forgot their wounds and 
fought on; the dying who felt that they were not 
dying in vain; their power sent them ringing over 
the seas, to the Houses of Parliament, the Court of 
Versailles, the patriot camps beyond the ocean, till 
‘‘repeatéd from the deck of every American ship, 
they became a part of the common heritage of the 
nation as eternal asare its Stripes and Stars! * * It 
was no new message. The British had heard it at 
Bunker Hill; Washington rang it in the ears of the 
Hessians on the snowy Christmas morning at Tren- 
ton. * * * There, that night in that darkness, in 
that still moment of battle, Paul Jones declared the 
determination of a great people. His was the ex- 
pression of an inspiration on the part of a new 
nation. From this man came a statement of a de- 
termination at whatever cost to be free! * * * The 
dauntless phrase of that dauntless man: ‘/ have not 
yet begun to fight!’’’—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

During the Revolution he fought twenty-three 
battles at sea, and was never beaten. His friend, 
Benjamin Franklin, well describes him in one short 
sentence: ‘‘For Captain Paul Jones ever loved close 
fighting.’’ He made seven victorious descents up- 
on Great Britain and her colonies ; captured two ships 
of equal size with his own and two of far superior 
force; ‘‘the two British war-ships he captured were 
taken in the face of enormous odds and within 
sight of three kingdoms, when both seas and shores 
were swarming with his enemies;’’ he captured 
many other smaller crafts and store-ships; forced 
the British to stop their ‘‘system of pillaging and 
burning in America, and to exchange, as prisoners 
of war, the Americans whom they had captured and 
plunged into prison dungeons as pirates.’’ The first 
to raise the American flag on the ocean, well did 
he maintain its honor; served without pay or allow- 
ance, making advances out of his private fortune to 
the cause of freedom ; wounded often, but, though 
he called the attention of Congress to the wounds of 
others, never speaking of his own. Two of his 
slaves, whom he took tosea in his crew, served 
well with him. During his absence, the ravages of 
war laid waste his Virginia plantation. All of any 
worth was burned or catried away. Yet he made on 
complaint, cheerfully going back to his naval work, 
glad that at least his faithful Cato and Scipio were 
spared, to fight, and to follow him. He was, in- 
deed, a true and patriotic American. 

He was by no means*a ‘‘pirate,’’ as England 
called him. Her navy had been invincible for a 
hundred years; she ruled the sea; no wonder that 
she felt and spoke bitterly in regard to the brilliant 
and successful sea-fighter. ‘‘Piracy,’’ says President 
Wgolsey, the authority, ‘‘is robbery on the sea, or 
by descent from the sea on the coast committed 
by persons not holding a commission from, or at 
the time pertaining to, any established state.’’ 


. And Paul Jones was a regularly commissioned cap- 


tain in the United States navy; his work was war- 
fare, not piracy or robbery. 


Character. 


It was once commonly supposed that there was 
much mystery concerning this hero. His life, on 
the contrary, was unusually open and above-board, 
and his frank and full writings, and the full records 
in regard to him in the papers of his contemporaries, 
entirely dispel all mystery. But the papers were 






scattered, and those that were published, even, 
were ‘‘unfortunate in the incapacity of their edi- 
tors.’’ So, fora century, in biography, sketch, or 
novel, there were countless misconceptions of his 
character. But, more recently, justice has been 
done the great sea-fighter, and one may now learn 
to know well the man and his work, through care- 
ful historians. 

‘‘ He was not only a great sea-man, but a great 
man,’’ Cooper said of him. He inherited the 
thrift and shrewdness of his father’s Lowland race, 
but he was also ‘‘the Hieland lassie’s boy,’’ with 
more of the Celt than the Saxon in his character. 
It was the ‘‘fierce blood of the Gaul rather than the 
placid strain of the Briton’’ which gave him his 
excellant valor and deathless grit. 

Hamilton, the writer of the Aberdeen Life of 
Paul Jones, says that ‘‘Little Panl was clearly his 
mother’s boy; at heart a Hielander.’’ And he en- 
rolled him among the ‘‘ Heroes of the Heather.’’ 

While only a boy in his teens, he studied naviga- 
tion and French, by himself, at night. And while 
his companions were carousing on shore, you would 
find young Paul at his books. So that, before his 
boyhood was over, even, it is said that few ship- 
masters could excel him in the science of naviga- 
tion ; he was thoroughly conversant with naval his- 
tory and tactical theories; could write well and 
forcibly in his own language; was a good French 


scholar; and also knew the Spanish tongue. He 
was fond of music, and played the fiute. 
To those under him he was kind but strict. He 


had warm friends, though men whom he disliked 
found him obstinate. Faults? Yes, who has not. 
His were vanity and impatience. He was in no 
sense an irreligious man, though, naturally, there 
was little chance for church attending in that sea- 
life. But he was a member of the Presbyterian 
church by baptism in infancy, and his life and let- 
ters, especially those to his sisters, (for he never 
forgot his family) show a spirit of reverence for 
the Power above. 

In a day when seamen, officers as well as sailors, 
considered oaths and curses the proper and neces- 
sary thing, he was remarkable hy his refraining from 
them entirely. Even in the heat of action, [In the 
battle between the Richard and Serapis, Jones 
sprang to lash the two ships together; Stacy leaped 
to help, but the tangled gear made him break into 
a sailor’s oath.] note his quiet words: ‘‘Do not 
swear, Mr. Stacy, in another moment we may all be 
in eternity, but let us do our duty.’’ ‘‘He was 
clean-mouthed and clean-hearted. I do not wish to 
say that he was immaculate, a saint, or anything of 
the sort, but there is no man of similar upbringing, 
who lived in his day and under such circum- 
stances, whose life appears to be cleaner.’’—Cyrus 
“Townsend Brady. 

In the writings of his day, you will find the 
magic of his eyes, the charm of his voice and man- 
ner, often spoken of. He sought always the best 
society, imerchants, bankers, people of culttire; 
such people as the Livingstons, Hewes, etc., for 
his nature was refined ‘‘ Franklin, the keen phil- 
osopher and diplomat, who knew him _ best, 
esteemed him most; but Robert Morris, the incor- 
ruptible financier; Thomas Jefferson, the great 
democrat; Gouverneur Morris, the accomplished 
man of the world; John Adams, the shrewd states-_ 
man; and Washington, the first of them all, 
esteemed and admired him, and considered them- 
selves honored in his friendship. Richard Dale, 
his great subordinate, who had been with him in 
times that tried men’s souls, entertained the most 
devoted feelings of attachment toward him.’’—Cyrus 

Townsend Brady. 


Personal Appearance. 


The painting by Peale, the bust by Houdon, the 
naval medal, and the miniature by the Countess de 
Laveridahl, as well as written descriptions, bring 
him clearly before us. 

Paul Jones was slender, active, graceful, well- 
proportioned and strong; five feet seven inches in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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‘*A perfect body makes a chariot in which ahe- 
roic soul may well be proud to ride.’’ 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
O objects upon the earth arouse, in chil- 
dren and adults alike, more wonder and 
interest than the great machines which 
have been inventedbyman. The steam 
threshing machine, which takes in the 
ripened sheaves, turns out the golden grain and 
deftly piles up the straw ; the hand separator, which 
receives the foaming pail of milk and empties the 
cream out through one tube and the milk through 
another; the clock, industriously ticking off and re- 
cording seconds, minutes, and hours; all these, and 
many others, seem marvels of power and ingerfuity. 
We are filled with curiosity and amazement on ob- 
serving the workings of the complicated. system of 
levers, wheels, cogs, and pistons. Yet, wonderful 
as these performances are, they are but playthings 
in comparison with the machines which nature 
has fashioned for us all,—our own bodies. 
‘*Not in the World of Light alone, 
Where God has built his Tiazing throne, 
Nor yet, alone, on earth below, 
With belted seas that come and go, 
And endless isles of sunlit green, 
Is all thy Maker’s glory seen— 
Look in upon thy wondrous frame: 
Eternal Wisdom, still the same!’’ 
In a general way, we are all more or less familiar 
with the performances of this most wonderful of all 
machines. We know that it can transform food 
into flesh, bone, and hair. We haveseen itrun and 
leap. We have felt the heat that it constantly forms. 
We know that it can see, hear, and talk. We know 
that it contains the greatest of all main springs—the 
mind, the great overseer, which governs and directs 
the intricate workings of the whole machine. 
Since early childhood we have pondered much 
about the workings of our own bodies, and about 
the secret processes which go on within them. We 
have many times asked ourselves questions like the 
following:—How does the food form flesh and 
bone ; how do we grow; how does the heart go on 
beating year after year; why do we sleep; why is 


—Holmes. 


’ it that our bodies live and constantly change, etc. 


It is important that we learn to answer these ques- 
tions properly; for it is only by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the processes of the body that we learn to 
care for it and keep it in health. Justas an en- 
gineer must understand the mechanism of his en- 
gine, so every man should understand the parts and 
workings of his body in order to run it properly. 
The body-machine performs a certain work and has 
a definite manner of action. According to Pro- 
fessor Hewes, ‘‘It is kept going by energy which is 
obtained from the burning substances within it, just 
as the engine is kept running by the energy derived 
from the burning of coal in its furnace; and, as in 
the engine, this burning causes heat. To keep up 
this constant burning it has tohave asupply of fuel 
put into it, just as the engine has its coal shoveled 
in. The material which is turned into fuel, the 
food, is distributed throughout its parts by vessels, 
and the energy derived from the food is distributed 
by nerves, just asthe steam of the engine is carried 
about by pipes, or the energy of the electrical ma- 
chine by wires.’’ 

If we were going to study a certain machine, we 
would first examine the general form and structure 
of the apparatus as a whole, learn the names and 
relations of the various parts, and get some general 
idea of their functions. Then we would take the 
machine apart and investigate the structure and 
workings of each piece, in order that we might know 
each step in the performance of the work of the ap- 
paratus. We must follow this same general plan in 
thestudy uf the body. The first process, or the study 
of the structure of the body, we call Anatomy. The 


Physical Training and Hygiene 


Importance Of—By Inez N. McFee 


second process, or the study of the functions of the 
body, we call Physiology. And upon the knowledge 
which we obtain by this careful study, we base the 
laws and conditions of health. The science of these 
laws is called hygiene, from a Greek word meaning 
‘*health.’’ 

If we learn the laws which govern the develop- 
ment of the human body and its maintenance in a 
condition of health, and follow them, we will grow 
up strong and well. On the other hand, if through 
neglect or ignorance, we violate these laws, we will 
not have the strength which we might have had, 
and we will be more likely to contract disease. 
Every one should learn the substances which the 
body needs for its nutrition and work, and how it 
uses them; why he eats and drinks, why he exer- 
cises, why he needs pure air, etc. The earlier this 
knowledge is acquired, the better, for itis in youth 
that the tissues are developing and taking their 
form, and any neglect of health laws may result in 
a permanent deformity of the body. ‘‘Thus, a boy 
who interferes with the development of his tissues 
by the use of tobacco must carry these undeveloped 
parts all his life, as they cannot grow after the 
period of growth and formation is past. The child 
who through poor food becomes rickety (rachitic) 
and gets detormed bones carries these bones to the 
grave. The girl who walks with bent shoulders 
while the bones are forming will be round- 
shouldered for life, as the shape of the frame is 
fixed in youth.’’ 

An engineer, or mechanic, may repair and im- 
prove his machine. We may, in like manner, im- 
prove our body-machines. If alever (bone) is mis- 
shapen, we may straighten it; if we are too short, 
we may increase our height; if we are undersized, 
we may build up in weight, etc. Some of you have 
formed a habit of sitting stooped over, of not stand- 
ing erect, etc. Unless you overcome this, you will 
grow stooped and bent, and injure your health as 
well as spoil the appearance of your frame. You 
need something to break this habit, besides just 
whispering to yourselves ‘‘sit up straight.’’ The 
only effective means of overcoming the evil is by 
exercising the weakened muscles to strengthen and 
develop them ; and the exercises which do this will, 
at the same time, traiii the frame of the body into 
the right position. 

Long years ago a gentleman named Francois Del- 
sarte invented a series of exercises for the achieve- 
ment of even development of the body. Within the 
last few years many wise and efficient teachers have 
given their attention to the subject of physical 
training, and now we have an excellent system of 
physical culture, which, if carefully followed, will 
develop strength, poise, grace, and endurance. Of 
course, the best results will be secured where a 
room can be set aside for a gymnasium, and where 
certain apparatus may be supplied, but a great deal 
may be accomplished in an ordinary room without 
apparatus of any sort. We all admire a person of 
noble carriage and health-glowing countenance, 
and we all want to make the best of our bodies— 
do we not? Let us then begin to study them. Let 
us begin as we would to study about a machine. 
For our first lesson, let us learn all we can about 
the Skeleton. 


Note To Teachers. 


The articles on Physical Training and Hygiene 
will be prepared more especially for teachers in the 
country and village districts. We are aware that 
teachers in these sections often encounter serious 
obstacles in presenting the subject of physical cul- 
ture. Many parents, and consequently their chil- 
dren, can see no use in the exercises, and the whole 
proceedings are treated in such a light, ridiculing 
manner that the exercises are productive of evil 






rather than good. In our remarks on the impor- 
tance of this subject, we have aimed to present a 
talk that may be read, or reproduced, to the pupils. 
In the papers to follow, we shall endeavor to present 
practical articles on Hygiene, and suggestions for 
exercises in Physical Training which may be carried 
out in any schoolroom. 

Owing to the necessarily limited space, we have 
only been able to ‘‘open’’ this important subject. 
It must be remembered that the ‘‘mind must be 
awakened to a keen appreciation of the need of a 
good body.’’ This can be done by telling the chil- 
dren stories in which the care, cleanliness, and 
health of the body bear an important part. Tel 
them a story about an invalid who has become sucl 
by neglect of the body. (There are many such, and 
often the children will be able to tell effective 
stories of this sort.) Aim to teach them to so care 
for their bodies, and to have such pride in their 
preservation and power, as to keep them beautiful 
in form, and free from degrading habits. Several 
informal talks and stories should be given to the 
pupils before making any attempt to introduce the 
subject proper. 

Anna Morris, in her Physical Education, says: 
‘*We cannot impress too strongly upon the children 
the close and mutual relation of the mental, moral, 
and physical elements of existence. When once the 
child is taught the importance and language of 
movement, and the reflex action upon his character, 
he will no more shuffle his feet or slam the door 
than he will permit slang or profanity to pass his 
lips. First awaken in the man an appreciation of 
the necessity for a good body; then, practice, to the 
end of developing the physical being, becomes 
a pleasure. Boys can be won to earnest work by 
suggestions as to the importance of strength and 
manliness. They can easily be led to see the com- 
mercial value put upon a good form and courteous 
bearing by the business world. Tell them of the 
boy whose healthful, gentlemanly appearance won 
him a position over a crowd of careless, slouching 
competitors. Girls are pleased with the attainments 
of grace and beauty, while all acknowledge the 
universal demand for health and good manners. ’’ 


At The Parsonage 
Coffee Runs Rice No Longer. 

‘Wife and I had a serious time of it while we 
were coffee drinkers. 

‘*She had gastritis, headaches, belching and would 
have periods of sickness while I secured a daily 
headache that became chronic. 

‘We naturally sought relief by drugs and without 
avail, for it is now plain enough that no drug will 
cure the diseases another drug, coffee, sets up, par- 
ticularly, so long as the drug which causes the 
trouble is continued. 

‘*Finally we thought we would try leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. I noticed that my head- 
aches disappeared like magic and my old ‘‘trembly’’ 
nervousness left. One day wife said, ‘‘Do you 
know my gastritis has gone?’’ 

‘*One can hardly realize what Postum has done 


for us. 
‘*Then we began to talk to others. Wife’s father 


and mother were both coffee drinkers and sufferers. 
Their headaches left entirely a short time after they 
changed the old coffee for Postum. I began to en- 
quire among my parishioners anc found to my 
astonishment that numbers of them use Postum in 
place of coffee. Many of the ministers who have 
visited our parsonage have become enthusiastic 
champions of Postum.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a Reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ 
in each package. 
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Lessons in English. 
Longfellow’s, The Legend Beautiful--By Ella M. Powers 


MONG the poems which the pupils of the 
Sixth Grade will study during this year, 
is ‘‘The Legend Beautiful,’’ by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The teacher who prepares to present 
this poem will carefully plan her work. First, she 
will tell the class something about the poem, 

.. giving them its story in brief. The plan which 

she will endeavor to carry out is much like the 
following: 

The story (briefly told.) 

A discussion of the monks. 

Reading of the poem. 

Detinitions of words and phrases. 

Memorizing of selected lines. 

Comparisons with other poems. 

Readings from similar poems. 

Requirements. 

Assignments for written work. 

The author. 

References for infor- 
mation. 

Requirements for 
school work. 

Assignments for home 
study. 

The Story. A monk 
of long ago was one 
day kneeling in prayer 
He was alone in his 
cell in the convent. 
Suddenly, there shone 
a brilliant light about 
him, and he saw the 
blessed vision of our 
Lord. He. saw his 
master, not as he looked 





es 


’ + 
- 
Kesey 





in pain or as crucified, 
but as he was healing 
the halt, lame, and 
blind. The monk gazed 
in rapture, wondering, 
worshipping, and ador- 
ing. Just at that mo- 
ment, the convent bell 
rang out the hour when 
the beggars, the blind, 
the lame and unfortu- 
nate, came for their 
daily portion of food. 
Today, it was his turn 
to distribute the food 
and help the unfortunate 


ones But he gazed NOTE : The poem “The Legend Beautiful’ is included in a collection of Longtellow’s 
- 8 ’ The above picture represents the Inn which the poet had in mind when he named this collection. 


unmoved, at the Vision, 

hesitating to leave it. 

He was distressed. If he should leave the Vision, 
it would vanish, he thought. He almost decided 
to leave the poor to wait at the convent gate. Just 
then he heard a voice say, ‘‘Do thy duty; that 
is best: leave unto thy Lord the rest!’’ 

So the monk left his cell—reluctantly, left the 
splendid Vision. Never before had he thought so 
keenly of the sufferings of the poor, what they 
suffer and endure; never before did he give to 
them so much of sympathy and love. At last, hav- 
ing performed his.duty, he hurried back to his cell. 
The Vision was still there, resplendent in glory. 
Then it was that the monk comprehended the 
meaning of the words: ‘‘ Hadst thou stayed, I must 
have fled.’’ That is what the Vision said to him. 

A discussion of the monks of old may be brief. 
The pupils will be directed to dictionaries for in- 
iormation concerning the ancient society of monks 
and the names of a few of the monastic orders may 
be memorized, as: the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, Augustinians. One pupil may describe 





a convent or monastery. Another pupil may show 
pictures of ancient monasteries. A third may tell 
something of the daily duties of a monk. 

After the pupils have discussed the life of the 
inmates of a monastery or convent, and after the 
story has been briefly told, the pupils will read 
the poem with intense interest, understandingly 
and clearly. The teacher may read it aloud first, 
then some pupil, then the class. Three or four 
readings will be none too much for such a poem. 
The teacher will make no interruptions during 
these readings, for the pupils must’be imbued with 
the spirit of the legend. There will be plenty of 
time for discussions and interruptions later in the 
study of the poem. The principal object to be 
attained at the outset is the spirit and object of the 


poem, 





By Permission of The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, Sunbury, Mass. 


The Legend Beautiful. 
(From ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn.’’ Longfellow. ) 


‘*Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled!’’ 
That is what the Vision said. 


In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision; 

Prayed for greater self-denial 

In temptation and in trial ; 

it was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 


Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 

Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him thrown. 


Not as sacrificed and slain, 
Not in agonies of pain, 
Not with bleeding hands and feet, 


a 
Did the Monk his Master see; 


But, as in the village street, 
In the house or harvest-field, 
Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
When he walked in Galilee. 


In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 
Who am I that thus thou deignest 

To reveal thyself to me? 

Who am I that from the centre 

Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell, my gucst to be? 


s 


Then; amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 

Rang through court and corridor 

With persistent iteration 

He had never heard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 

When, alike in shine or shower, 

Winter’s cold or sum- 
mer’s heat, 

To the convent portals 


came 
All the blind and halt 


and lame, 

All the beggars of the 
street, 

For their daily dole of 
fooa 


Dealt them by the 
brotherhood ; 
And their almoner was 


he 

Who upon his bended 
knee, 

Rapt in silent ecstasy 

Of divinest self-surren- 
der, 

Saw the Vision and the 
Splendor. 

Deep distress and hesi- 
tation 

Mingled with his adora- 
tion ; 

Should he go, or should 
he stay? 

Should he leave the 
poor to wait 

Hungry at the convent 


gate, 

Till the Vision passed 
away? 

Should he slight his 
radiant guest, 

Slight his visitant 
celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, 
bestial 

Beggars s the convent 

te 


oems entitled The Wayside Inn. Would the Vision there 


remain? 
Would the Vision come 
again? 
Then, a voice within hig breast 
Whispered, audible and clear, 
As if to the outward ear: 
‘*Do thy duty; that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest !’’ 


Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed 
Slowly on his errand went. 


At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through tbe iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 

That is only seen in those 

Who, amid their wants and woes, 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar with the savor 

Of the bread by which men die! 
But today, they xnew not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 


Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
Like a sacrament divine 
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Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure; 

What we see not, what we see; 

And the inward voice was saying: 
‘*Whatsoever thing thou doest 

To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me!’’ 


Unto me! but had the Vision 

Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathing? 


Thus, his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

is As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 
Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door ; 

For the Vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 

It had waited his return, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said, 

‘*Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled!’’ 


The definitions of words and phrases will follow 
the reading of the poem. These will be assigned 
at the discretion of the teacher. The following 
definitions are given for the benefit of the busy 
teacher. ; 

Monk. A monk is a person who retires from the 
ordinary temporal concerns and business of the 
world. He devotes his time to religion. Many 
monks live in a monastery. Each monk is bound 
by vows to a life of chastity, obedience and poverty. 

Contrition. Remorse. The act of seeking forgive- 
ness for all that is displeasing to God. 

Dial. A dial is an instrument which was former- 
ly much used for telling the time of day. This was 
indicated by the’ shadow of a style falling on a 
graduated surface. The style is usually parallel 
with the earth’s axis, but the dial plate may be 
either horizontal or vertical. 

Cell. A small and close apartment, such as is 
usually found in prisons or convents. 

Elysian. Refers to Elysium, the abode of the 
blessed after death. The highest beauty imaginable. 

Galilee. A province in ancient Palestine. This 
province is west of the river Jordan. 

Rapture. An extreme joy. 

Evaltation. Joy. An exalted state of pleasure. 

Court. An enclosed space surrounded by walls. 

Corridor. Passageways or hallways leading 
various apartments of a building. 

Iteration. A repetition. Repeated many times. 

Portals. Entrance gates or doors. 

Dole. .A scanty share or allowance of food. 

Brotherhood. The society of monks, 

Almoner. A distributor or dispenser of alms. 

Bestial. Brutal, beastlike ; ravenous. 

Sacrament. A sacred feast; a solemn, religious 
ordinance enjoined by Christ. 

Mendicant. A beggar; one who makes a business 
of begging ; a begging friar. 

Among the lines to be memorized may be: 

**Do thy duty ; that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!’’ 
‘*Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me!’’ 

Compare the lines of duty with those of Carlyle 
which are: ‘‘Do the duty which lies nearest thee! 
Thy second duty will already have become clearer.’’ 

Compare the other three lines with those in the 
Bible in St. Matthew xxv, 40. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ 

Compare this poem as a whole with poems of 
similar character by other writers. Discuss the plan 
of Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and compare it 


to 





with this poem. In the Vision of Sir Launfal, the 
knight scorns the leper who crouches by -his very 
gate, and for years the knight searches in foreign 
climes for the Holy Grail. When he returns, worn, 
weary and disheartened, he finds the leper still at 
his gate, and the cup with which he quenches the 
thirst of the leper is the Holy Grail for which he 
has been searching. From this time forth he 
sympathized with the poor and longed to aid them, 
Read as much of The Vision of Sir Launfal as is 
practicable; especially for home reading is it ad- 
visable. Further requirements for study may be 
planned similar to the following: 

Describe an ancient convent. 

Write a short description of the monastic orders: 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites and Augus- 
tinians. 

Compare the leper at the castle gate in The Vision 
of Sir Launfal with the poor at the convent gate in 
this poem. 

Compare the awakening of the knight in The 
Vision of Sir Launfal and his determination with 
the comprehension and understanding of the monk. 

Contrast the loneliness of the monk’s cell with 
that same cell illumined by the Vision. 

What did the Vision symbolize? 

What persons are mentioned in the poem? 

What is the most beautiful thought in the lines? 

What great lesson did the monk learn? 

What great lesson is taught us in the poem? 

What examples of patience, duty, strength? 

After the poem has been thoroughly studied, de- 
vote some time to acts relating to the life of the 
poet. A sketch of the author’s life may be written. 
An analysis, similar to the following, may be placed 
upon tke blackboard for aiding the pupils in the 
preparation of their essays. 

Birth—Portland, Maine. 

Date—February 27, 1807. 

School Life-—Private schools, Portland Academy. 

College Life—Bowdoin College 

Professorships—Bowdoin, Harvard. 

Travels—Three voyages to Europe. 

Home—Cambridge, Mass. 

Early Poems. 

Literary Career. 

Death—March 24, 1882. 

Burial—Mt. Auburn. 

‘This analysis may be followed by another giving 
references for the pupils to seek for information. 

Life of Longfellow. Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 

Home Life of Authors. H. T. Griswold. 

Homes of American Authors. G. W. Curtis. 

Poets of America. “E. C. Stedman. 

Harper’s Magazine. June, 1882. 

Scribner’s Magazine. November, 1878. 

Century Magazine. October, 1883. 

Harper’s Magazine. June, 1884. 

The Reader. June, 1905. 

Photographs of the poet, his homes and scenes 
connected with his life and poems are to be brought 
to the school. 

Some pupils prepared sketches of Longfellow’s 
Character; others wrote on Anecdotes of Longfel- 
low; others wrote upon Longfellow’s Early Life, 
others selected Longfellow’s Works. 

The pupils were encouraged to begin a Longfe.- 
low Scrap Book in which they placed all possible 
and available information relating to the author. 





John Paul Jones 


(Continued from page 18) 
height ; shoulders slightly rounded, as a sailor’s are 
apt to be, yet, in spite of this, his head was held 
firmly erect, giving him an intent, eager expres- 
sion. His figure was martial, his bearing courtly 
and his manners polished ; he was a cultured gentle- 
man. His well-proportioned head; classically 
handsome face; ‘‘large, brilliant, piercing eyes of 
a peculiar dark-gray tint that at once changes to lus- 
trous black when he becomes earnest or animated’’; 
(from the best personal description extant of Paul 
Jones, and dated 1783); heavy, black, arched eye- 









brows; thick black hair ; sea-darkened complexion ; 
small hands and feet; and rich dress (in which he 
was most particular), made him a man of striking 
and distinguished appearance. 

His face was that of a student, thoughtful and 
gentle, but the uplifted poise of the head, tense 
but beautifrlly curved line of the lips, and resolute 
chin show also the fighter. In all his pictures we 
notice the broad, fine brow. 


His Uniform. 

When he went to Amsterdam, a contemporary ac- 
count says that he was dressed in the American 
naval uniform, except that, instead of the cocked 
hat, he wore a Scotch bonnet edged with gold lace. 
The Marine Committee ordered, September 5, 1776, 
the captain’s uniform to be: ‘‘A coat of blue cloth 
with red lapels, slashed cuffs, a stand-up collar, flat 
yellow buttons, blue breeches, and a red waistcoat 
with yellow lace.’’ Paul Jones used gold for the 
‘*yellow buttons,’’ and gold also for the lace. 

Foreign Service. 

In the war which Russia was waging against the 
Turks, disasters to the Russian fleet !ed the Empress 
Catherine II. to try to secure the services of the 
great sea-captain. She conferred on him the rank 
of rear admiral on entering the Russian service. 
His expedition against the Turks, and further Rus- 
sian history, is too lengthy to be discussed here. 
But when he left the service the Empress decorated 
him with the order of Saint Anne. 


Last Years. 

The last of Paul Jones’ romantic career began 
when the Admiral went to Paris in 1790. The doc- 
tors warned him that his lungs were weak, and that 
only care would prolong his life. So, at forty-three, 
he was obliged to take up a quiet life. He lived 
in a pleasant apartment in the second story of No. 
2, Tournon Street, for he was now in comfortable 
circumstances. Besides his French, had also 
American friends around him, Gouverneur Morris, 
the American minister, among them. 

He died of dropsy of the chest, in Paris, July 18, 
1792, and was buried with greatest honors. And 
for more than a century our great Admiral’s body 
lay in a foreign grave. 


he 


(Continued on page 50) 





Get Power 
The Supply Comes From Food. 

If we get power from food, why not strive to get 
all the power we can. That is only possible by use 
of skilfully selected food that exactly fits the re- 
quirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire is not 
a good steam producer. 

‘*From not knowing how to select the right food 
to fit my needs, I suffered grievously fora long time 


from stomach troubles,’’ writes a lady from a 
little town in Missouri. 

‘*It seemed as if I would never be able to fin] 
out the sort of food that was best for me. Hardly 


anything that I could eat would stay 2: my stomach. 
Every attempt gave me heart-burn and filied my 
stomach with gas. I got thinner and thinner until 
I literally became a living skeleton and 
was compelled to keep to my bed. 

**A few months ago I was persuaded to try Grape- 
Nuts food, and it had such good effect from the 
very beginning that I have kept up its use ever 
since. I was surprised at the ease with which I 
digested it. It proved to be just what I needed. 
All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart-burn, the 
inflated feeling which gave me so much pain dis- 
appeared. My weight gradually increased from 
ninety-eight to 116 lbs, my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able to do my 
housework and enjoy it. The Grape-Nuts food did 
it.’” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

A ten days trial 
about food. 


in time 


will show anyone some facts 


‘*There’s a reason,’’ 
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Fungi and Their Work—By Fannie A. Stebbins* 


N canning fruits, the housewife takes 
great care to exclude all air from the jar, 
in most cases heating the fruit to boiling 
temperature, or, in cold canning, wash- 
ing thoroughly and filling the can to 
overflowing with water. If this is not thoroughly 
done, the fruit will not ‘‘keep;’’ in other words, 
it will ferment or mould. In the latter case, the 
spores of the fungi have gained entrance, and 
finding plenty of food and air have developed with 
disastrous results to the desirable contents of the 
jar. Few, if any, fumgus spores will survive ex- 
posure to a temperature of 212°F., but if air had 
free access others might be brought in; hence the 
necessity for air-tight closing, although filtered air 
could bring no harm, and if possible to keep cotton 
batting dry and in position it would answer the 
purpose just as well as the cover, as has been 
repeatedly proved in the laboratory. 

Jams and jellies are made so sweet that they do 
not need as much protection, pure sugar not fur- 
nishing food for the moulds. So a spoonful of 
sugar which will dissolve into 





(CONCLUDED) 


our edible native species, which are quite numerous. 

Foremost among our edible species stands the 
“meadow mushroom, Agaricus campestris, which is 
also the one cultivated in the country. This is 
distinguished by a smooth, puffy cap, pink gills 
and comparatively short, cylindrical or slightly 
tapering stem. | With age the gills turn brown and 
drier, the veil pulls apart, fragments clinging to 
the edge of the cap or to the stem forming a ring 
or annulus. It is to be found mainly in pasture 
or meadows, infrequently in gardens, but always in 
the open. ' 

At the base of trees, or old stumps, from early 
spring to late autumn, may be found closely clus- 
tered masses of the shiny coprinus, esteemed by 
some, one of the most delicious of its family. In 
cominon with all members of the coprinus genus, 
this variety turns black and melts away with age, 
the change of color beginning in the gills which 
are white when young. Its nea? relative, the 
shaggy-mane, looks like a goose egg standing on 
end: it is esteemed a great delicacy by some. 





a syrup over the surface of jel- 
ly gives a sufficient covering. 
To demonstrate the presence 
of spores in the air, heat a 
piece of bread in a jar, as if 
canning, and cover tightly or 
stop the jar with dry cotton 
batting. If carefully done no 
moulds will appear during the 
following days. Treat another 
piece of bread in the same way, 
only allowing the jar to stand 
open for a short time before 
covering. Probably, a profuse 
growth of mould will result, 
maybe of several species. 
Moulds of any desired spec- 
ies may be cultivated by sub- 
jecting a piece of bread to the 
same treatment, sterilizing a 
knitling needle, hat-pin or 
any piece of iron by holding 
it in a flame until hot, letting 
it cool a moment, then thrust- 
ing it into a spore mass of the 
desired mould and wiping it 
across a face of the bread. 
The jar should then be closed 
and, shortly, the mould will 
begin its development. Of 
course, sufficient water should 
be present in the jar to meet 
the needs: of the plant. We 
all know that a perfectly dry 
substance does not mould. 
Most of our consideration of 
fungi, so far, has been in rela- 
tion to the injury caused by 
them, but the other side of 
the question demands atten- 
tion. 
In European countries, more 
than in ours, fungi form a 
considerable source of food, 
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The oyster, elm, parasol, fairy-ring and other 
mushrooms have their fanciers, and some would- 
be mushroom-eaters are constantly asking for some 
infallible rule for ‘‘knowing a mushroom from a 
toadstool,’’ as they phrase it, meaning ‘‘edible 
species from poisonous, or non-edible.’’ But you 
may as well try a general. rule for distinguishing 
any poisonous plant from any harmless plant. The 
only way is, to learn individual species of mush- 
rooms, as you would learn individual species of 
any plant to know its qualities. © 

There are some kinds so disgusting in odor and 
appearance that no warning is needed to avoid 
them ; there.are some so tough and woody that no 
one would chew them; and there are’some that are 
edible and delicious while young which deteriorate 
rapidly with age and become positively injurious as 
may any food which is decaying. Common sense 
would prompt one to avoid such. 

There is one genus, however, that contains several 
poisonous species, the amanitas. They are charac- 
terized by the cup - at the base of the stem, called 
by some authors the ‘‘death 
cup,’’ and by the ring around 
the stem. When in the ‘‘but- 
ton stage’’ these, with some 
flecks that may remain on the 
cap, top, or edge, form a con- 
tinuous veil or envelope, which 
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is rent asunder by the growing 
parts within. All bearing these 
_marks should be carefully 
avoided by the amateur, for 
although there are species be- 
longing here that are edible, 
even delicious, there are also, 
and in far’ greater numbers, 
those tha. are deadly poison- 
ous, and some are not easily 
distinguished — therefore, be- 
ware | 

Among those having tubes 
instead of gillsare some edible 
kinds, growing, someon plant 
substances. in the soil, and 
some on logs and stumps and 
trees. 

Another division bear their 
spores on projecting points or 
spines beneath. Another group, 
still, bear theirs within, open- 
ing by small mouths above 
when mature todischarge these 
spores to be blown by the 
winds to places for growth. 
Among the last are the puff- 
balls, delicious while white 
within, and the little earth- 
star, like a puff-ball surround- 
ed by a tough leathery cover- 
ing when young or wet, and 
splitting like an orange, but 
peeling into several sections 
when mature and dry. These 
sections sometimes curve back 
so faras to lift the whole thing 
from the earth and the spores 
are blown hither and thither. 













especially among the poor. 
With us, certainly until re- 
cently, mushrooms have been 
regarded as a delicacy and ob- 
tainable only by those who 
ean afford luxuries. This is 
gradually changing as more 
people become acquainted with 





* Miss Stebbins is Supervisor of 











Nature Study in public schools of 
Springfield, Mass. 





These earth stars may be found 
on dry, sandy places in abund- 
ance. They are not edible. 

A quite different fungus, 
found usually in the woods, 
is known as the coral-mush- 
room, although not having the 
cap peculiar to mushrooms. 
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(Continued on page 54) 
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Mathematics 





_ Problems Solved *—By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


1. What is the difference between the distances 
around 5 acres in the formof a square, and in the 
form of a circle? 

Solution— 

5 acres==800 square rods. 
-'« /8o07=28.284, length of one side of square, 
expressed in rods. 
4X 28.284 rods=113.136 rods, distance around 
5 acres in the form of a square. 
(Diameter) * x.7854==800 sqr. rods. 
7 (Diameter) => “4 T08 *=1018. 5892 sq. rds. ; 


and 


Diameter=4/ 1018 .5892==31.91 rods. : 
.’, Circumference=3.1416 X 31.91 rods=100.248 rds. 
distance around 5 acres in the form of a circle. 
*, 113.136 rods—100.248 rods==12.888 rods, differ- 
ence between the distances as required. 


2. If two cubic feet of iron were formed into a 
prismatic bar one-half inch square without waste, 
how long would it be? 


Solution : 


2 cubic feet=2 1728 cu. inches=3456 cu. inches. 

| sqr. inch==area of end of prismatic bar. Then, 
since the area of the base of a prism multiplied by 
the length would give the volume, it follows that 
the volume divided by the area of the base would 
give the length. 

-". 3456-+-}==13824, length of bar in inches. But 
13824 inches==1152 feet. 


3. At what time are the hour and minute hands 
of a clock opposite to each other between 4 and 5? 


Solution : 


At 4 o’clock the minute hand is at 12 and the hour 
hand at 4. If the hour hand were to stand still 
while the minute hand moved around to to, the 
hands would then be opposite to each other. Since 
the hour hand does not stand still, let 1%=distance 
it moves while the hands are coming into the re- 
quired position, and 50 min, plus 1% must equal the 
distance the minute hand moves in the same ‘time. 
Again, since the minute hand moves 12 times as 
fast as the hour hand, it follows that, in the same 
time, it would move 12 times as far. In other 
words, 12 times the distance moved by the hour 
hand in any given time, would exactly equal the 
distance moved by the minute hand in the same 
time, 

*, I2%=50 min.+1% ; 
11 %=50 minutes, and 
1%=4,)5, minutes. 
. 50min. +4)/;min.—54, minutes. 
. 54;5 minutes past 4 is the time as required. 


4. If 80% of the selling price equals 120% of tke 
cost, what is the true per cent of gain? 


Solution : 


Since this problem is not a particular problem, 
let $60 or any sum of money be the selling price. 
Then 80% of $60=$48. Hence, 

120% of cost=$48 ; 

1% of cost=§,40, and 

100% ot cost=§4o. 

$60 —$40=-f20, amount of gain. 

1% of $40=$.40. 

$20-+-$.40==50; .*. 50%==true rate of gain. 


* Editor's Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented to answer « 
problems privately when the request is accompanied by a re- 
mittance of ten cents. We have found it necessary to make 
this small charge to limit it to teachers who want it enough 
to pay something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 


Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in this faverite 
subject. All problems for solution should be sent to Edson 
Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
College, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 





. The sum of two numbers is 285, and their 
difference is 4, of the larger number. What are 
the numbers? 


Solution: 


Let 11%=larger number, and 
3%=their difference ; then, 
8%=the smaller number. 
11%+8%=19%, sum of the numbers. 
«*. 19% =285; 
1%=—=15 
11%=165, and 8%=120. 


6. The hour, minute, and second hands of aclock 
turn on the same center. At what time after 12 
o’clock is the hour hand midway between the oizer 
two? The second hand midway between the otter 
po The minute hand midway between the other 
two? °* 


Solution : 


The hands are all together at 12 o’clock, the time 
at which the movement of the hands is to begia. 
First, take the case in which the hour hand is to b> 
midway between the minute and second hands. Lei 
2%—distance moved by the hour hand while com- 
ing into the position required for this case. Then 
24%=distance moved by the minute hand, and 
1440%==distance moved by the second -hand in the 
Same time. Then 24%— 
2%==22%, distance the 
minute hand is ahead of 
the hour hand when in 
the required position ; 
and the second hand, in 
the same time, must have 
passed around the dial 
until it has reached a 
point at a distance of 

FIG'I. 20% from 12 on the dial. 
Hence, to come into the position required, the 
second hand must move over a space exactly equal 
to 60 minutes—20%. 
. 1440%=—=60 minutes—20% ; 
1460 % =60 minutes, 
1%—;}2,—,4, minutes, and 
24% =44 of a minute, or 59}$ seconds, the least 
time required for the first case, as shown in Fig. I. 

In the second case, the second hand is to be mid- 
way between the other two hands. The hands, as 
before, will all be together at 12 o’clock, when the 
movement for this case begins. 

Let 2%=distance the hour hand moves, 

24% =distance the minute hand moves, and 

1440%=-distance the secotid hand moves while 
coming into the required position for this case. 
Then, 

1440 fo —24 % = 1416%, 
distance around the dial 
from the minute hand to 
the second hand; and 
‘since the sscond hand, if 
in the required position, 
is as far from the hour 
hand as it is from the 
minute hand, it follows 
that 1416 % —distancefrom 








FIG. I. 
the second hand around the dial to the hoar hand. 


24% —2 %—=22%, distance the hour and nrinute hands 
are apart. Then, 1416%+1416% +22 % =—2854%, dis- 
tance around the dial. But 60 minute-spaces— 
distance around the dial. 


.. 2854%—60 minutes ; 
1%=5§%;=;}%, of a minute, and 
24% = %%, of a minute=30;)%%, seconds, least 
time required for the second case, as shown in 
Fig. II. 





In the third case, the minute hand is to be mid- 
way between the hour and second hand. Since the 
midway point between the hour and second hand 
moves faster than the 
minute hand, it is evi- 
dent that the second-hand 
must move around the 
dial, overtake and pass 
the minute hand in order 
to come into the position 
required for this case, as 
shown in Fig. III. In 
the same time, the hour 

FIG. Il. hand passes over a space 
equal to 2¢; the minute hand, a space equal to 
24%; and the second hand a space equal to 14407. 
24%--2%==22%, distance the minute hand will be 
ahead of the hour hand when in the required 
position for this case. Then, if the minute hand is 
to occupy the midway point between the other two 
hands, the second must be at-a point exactly 227 
ahead of the minute hand, or it must be 

24%-+22%=46% past 12. 

*. 1440%—467—60 minutes ; . 
1394%—60 minutes, 
1g= $$, of a minute, and 
24%=}449—117, minutes. 

- 11g, minutes past 12 isthe /eas¢ time required 
for this case. 

7. Where must a pole be broken so that the top 


will bend over and just touch the ground fifteen 
feet from the base, the pole being forty feet high? 


Solution : 


Let BC represent the pole, and A be the place 
of breaking. After breaking, the part AB will 
occupy the position A B’, and will form with 
the ground and the part standing, the right-triangle 
ACB’, 
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BC== 40 feet, and 

B/C=15 feet. Construct the squares BCED, 
and AOIC, and extend the lines AO and IO to 
L and H respectively. Then, the square HOLD 
thus formed, will be equal to a square constructed 
upon the hypotenuse AB’. Upon this square lay 
off the square DK exactly equal to the square 
AOIC. Then, since the square of the altitude 
taken from the square of the hypotenuse would 
leave an area equivalent to the square of the base, 
it will be readily seen that the surface marked with 
the arrow is equal to (15) *==225 square feet. 

The area of square BC E D=(40) *=-1600 square 
feet. Now, if from the square BCED, the part 
marked with the arrow be removed, there - will 
remain the two equal rectangles Ha and L I, and 
the two equal squares DK and OC whose combined 
area==1600 sq. ft.—225 sq. ft.=-1375 sq. ft. 

The rectangle LACE composed of one of these 
two equal rectangles, and one of these two equal 
squares, would evidently have an area equal to } of 
1375 sq. ft.==687.5 sq. feet. 

Then, since the rectangle ECAL is 4o feet in 
length, the breadth A C=687.5~+-40—17;,; ... AC=— 
17,4; feet, the height, above the ground, at which 
the pole must break as required in the problem. 
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Arithmetical Analysis. II. 
By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


In the article on Arithmetical Analysis in the 
June number of the Normal Instructor, the obser- 
vation was made, that in addition to the four specifi- 
cations therein discussed and illustrated, a fifth 
might well be added —A skillful use of symbols 
with which to represent the unknown quantities 
involved in the problems analyzed. 

In this article it is proposed to illustrate some- 
what briefly what is meant by this fifth specification. 

In nearly all forms of Arithmetical Analysis, where 
what might be called arithmetical symbols are em- 
ployed, some modification of the ‘‘ Unitary Method’’ 
is followed. 

To illustrate, take the following problem: A’s 
age is 2 of B’s age, but in 5 years it will be exactly 
$ of B’s age; what are their ages now? 

Solution: 

Let 1 undetermined unit of time=B’s age now, 
and 3 of a unit of time=A’s age now. 

I unit of time+5 years=B’s age 5 years hence, and 

3 of a unit of time+5 years=A’s age 5 years hence. 

$ of (1 unit of time+5 years)=} of a unit of 
time-+5 years. 
-$of a unit of time +34 years=} of a unit of 
time+5 years. 
?y Of a unit of time=1} years ; 

1 unit of time=21 X 1} years=30 years, B’sage, and 

3 of 1 unit of time=} of 30 years=20 years, A’s 
age. 

. §20 years=A’s age now, and 

he j 30 years=B’s age now. 

Instead of using 1 undetermined unit of time to 
represent B’s age now, and 3 of a unit to represent 
A’s age now, it might have been stated thus: 

Let 21 units of time—B’s age now, and 

14 units of time—A’s age now. Then, 
21 units of time+5 years—B’s age 5 years hence, 
and 14unitsoftime+5 years=A’sage 5 years hence. 

.. $ of (21 units of time+5 years)=14 units of 
time+5 years; and 

15 units of time+34 years—14 units of time+5 
years. 

Then 

I unit of time —1% years, 
21 units of time=30 years, B’s age now, and 
14 units of time—20 years, A’s age now. 

NoTrEe.—The fractions, involving 3rds of 7ths, 
suggest the symbol, 21 units of time. 

Instead of using 1 unit of time, or 21 units of time 
to represent B’s age now, we might say let 

21% of a unit of time—B’s age now, and 

14% of a unit of time=A’s age now. Then, 

21% of a unit of time+5 years=B’s age 5 
years hence, and 

14% of a unit of time+5 years—A’s age 5 years 
hence. Then, 

$ of (21% of a unit of time+5 years) —14% of 
a unit of time+5 years. 

.. 15% of a unit of time+34 years—14% of a unit 

of time+5 years; then, 

1% of a unit of time=1}3 years, 

21% of a unit of time=30 years, B’s age now, 
and 

14% of a unit of time==20 years, A’s age now. 

Again, instead of carrying the phrase ‘‘a unit of 
time’’ in the last solution above, it might well be 
dropped, and the analysis would then be written as 
follows: 

Let 21%—B’s age now, and 

14%=A’s age now. Then, 

21%+5 years=B’s age 5 years hence, and 
14%+5 years—A’s age 5 years hence. Then, 
} of (21%+5 years) =14%+5 years. Or, 
15%+34 years=14%+5 years; hence, 

1%—=1} years, 

21%=30 years, B’s age now, and 

14%=20 years, A’s age now. 

Let it be distinctly understood that when the per 
cent symbol is thus used, it is to signify so many 
per cent of an undetermined unit of time, money, 
weight, length, etc., according to the quantity 


whose value is to be determined. With this under- 
standing, no violence will be done to the funda- 
mental principles of the equation. The equation 
will be relieved of a useless verbiage, and will be 
more clearly and readily handled by the average 
student. We use the term line when we mean 
straight line, and we very commonly use the term 
line when we mean line-segment. In the same 
manner, we may use the per cent symbol without 
following it by the phrase ‘‘a unit of time,’’ ‘‘a 
unit of money,’’ ‘‘a unit of weight,’’ or ‘‘a unit of 
length,’’ etc. The student, however, should stand 
ready at all times to give the exact content of the 
symbol as he has used it. Indeed he should be 
required constantly to give the exact significance of 
every term or quantity that enters into his equations. 


Drill Problems for Fourth Year 


Pupils. 
Set I. 

1. Read and write the following numbers: Three 
million eight hundred seventy-six thousand two; 
seven million five hundred thousand four hundred ; 
two hundred ninety-six thousand one hundred 
thirty-nine; eighty-four thousand five - hundred 
thirty ; two thousand two. 





Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


Professor of Mathematics, State Normal College, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 


. Find the L. C. M. of 15, 45, 90, 180. 

. Find the L. C. M. of 7, 1, 4, 21, 28, 42. 
X6X27X72X35 

12X 54X48 X28 

. Find the G. C. D. of 75, 125, 150, 200. 

. Find the G. C. D. of 15, 25, 30, 35. 

. Write the following fractions in figures; Two- 
fifths, nine-fifths, seven-ninths, six-eighths, seven- 
twelfths. 

8. How many tenths in 64,; 875; 5,%- 

g. Reduce $j, #2, +5, yo, amd 3£§ to their lowest 
terms. 

1o. Add the following fractions: }, 3, 3, } and §. 

11. Subtract ? from ,}. 

12. From the sum of 3 and } take r}. 

13. Multiply yy, by yy; } by $; $ by $; ¢ by 3; 
6} by 2}. 

14. Divide $ by 3. 

15. If 5 lbs. of butter cost $}, what will } Ib. 
cost? 

16. A milkman has 3 cans, each holding 1 gallon. 
One can is full, another is half full, and the third 
is one-fourth full; how many quarts in all? 

17. If milk cost 3 cents a pint, how much will a 
gallon cost? 

18. If I buy a peck of beans for 50 cents and sell 
them for 9 cents a quart, how much will I gain? 


Cancel: 3 
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19. If 5 yards of wire cost 75 cents, what will 2} 
feet cost? 

20. Change § bu. 3 pk. 2 qt. to pts. 

21. Change 12 yds. 2 ft. 9 in. to ft. 

22. What will 3} bushels of berries cost at 5 cents 
a quart? 

23. Reduce 40 days, 30 min. 35 sec. to seconds. 

24. Make an original problem: A milkman sells 
milk for 20 cts. a gallon. 

25. Add: $85.94, $57-38, $19.99, $6.43, $.98. 

26. Add: One hundred four dollars sixteen cents, 
five hundred fifty dollars seven cents, thirty-four 
dollars seventy-five cents, one hundred ninety-seven 
dollars eight cents five mills. 

27. A father has $31,592.27 which he wishes to 
divide equally among his five sons; how much will 
each son receive? 

28. A man bought a horse for eighty-seven dollars, 
and a carriage for one hundred twenty-five dollars 
fifty cents. He afterwards sold the horse and carriage 
or one hundred seventy-five dollars; how much did 
he lose? 

29. A farmer sold 24 cows at $35.37) a head ; how 
much did he receive for them? 

30. Make two original problems from these facts: 
A man sold 12 doz. eggs at 24 cents a dozen, and 15 
Ibs. of butter at 18 cents a pound; calico is worth 7 
cents a yard. 


Drill Problems. 
Set II. 


1. Express in figures the following numbers: 
Three million four hundred thousand two hundred ; 
one million one hundred thousand seven hundred 
ninety-nine ; three hundred six thousand four hun- 
dred twenty-five ; fifteen thousand two hundred five ; 
one thousand one. 

2. Express in words: 44, 215, 3,798, 5,002 and 
10,201. 

3. Express in Roman Letters: 94, 387, 546, 915, 
1905. 

4. Find the sum of: 

53,485 
60,700 


10,529 
29,281 


99,999 
304,256 
756,875 
647,238 

5. Add the following: 

$15,864.75 
29,316.15 
28,700. 50 
499.25 
10.09 

6. A man had in one orchard 10,576 trees; in 
another 14,836; in another 8,050; in another 3,790; 
in another 2,890; how many trees in all? 

7. From the sum of 6,721 and five thousand eight 
hundred eighty-nine, take their difference. 

8. The Pilgrims landed in 1620 and our Revo- 
lutionary War began in 1776; how many years 
between these two events? 

9. 38,050+25. 

10. 369,600+-154. 

11. The dividend is 34,137 and the divisor 84. 
What is the quotient? 

12. Reduce §$}, $3, $3, ff} and ,°), to their lowest 
terms. 

13. If the length of a square is 5 feet 8 inches, 
how far is it around the square? 

14. If an oblong is twice as long as it is wide and 
it is 3 feet half way around the oblong, how long is 
it? 

15. How many quarts in 8} pecks? 

16. How many pints in 5 bushels? 

17. How many pecks in 52 quarts? 

18. If one quart of berries cost $.08, what will 
a bushel cost? 

19. What part of a yard is one foot? What part of 
a foot is three inches? What part of a foot is eight 
inches? 

20. If one foot of wire cost $.06, what will 3} 
yards cost? 
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For October Normal Instructor. Words and music by Twos, B, Wzaven, Prospect, O. 
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He admit jack-o’- lan - tern, To frighten us to- Riects 
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Chorus for last tans 
Come in, you lit - tle jack - o, And bring your pumpkin, too 


off, you naughty jack - o, You shall not frighten me, 
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nothing but a pump-kin; Yourcandle I can see 
When you first came I trem - bled, But now I know it’s you..... 
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Her First Visit in a Primary Reon.” 


Mrs. Bright has been visiting the First Grade. ° 
She told me something about it the other day, with | 


that delightful freshness characteristic of Pe 


Bright.. 


‘* Just for the fun of it, you know,'? she “ean: Y 


ingly explained; and yet, with a wistful look in 
her eyes as she added, ‘‘You see I “have none of 
those dear litttle men or women for my own. 

‘*Yes, I have actually been to school! My frst: 
experience since I so rejoicingly closed the door 
behind me a few years ago; but I can’t quite con- 
vince myself that I have really, truly been- to 
school. It is all so different, you see! —~ 

‘*Mrs. New has a little son—her. first one—in the 
primary room and she thought it her motherly duty 
to visit school. Emma was always a very conscien- 
tious girl, you know. Too much so, I have often 
thought, especially when she asked me. to act asa 
sort of ‘best man’ on this trying occasion. 

‘*You see, I have distinct recollections of how 
forty or fifty pa‘r of eyes of all descriptions, used. 
to stare over the tops of geographies and readers’ at 
an unfortunate chance visitor. I went, however, 
for sweet charity’s sake, and had the novel : exper- 
ience of being the observed instead of the observer. 

‘*I must admit that the novel experience didn’t 
materialize, at least, not in the way we had ex- 
pected. I shall never forget that bright, attractive 
roonr filled with such a variety of the dearest little 
tots I had ever seen, it seemed to me. Whenever I 
feel the need of an unusually uplifting influence, 
I shall visit a primary room full of little children. 
It was a glimpse of such earnest, true. living! 
Everything was so real! It helped me more than 
many sermons. : , 

‘*My first surprise was the teacher; just a young 
woman whom I have always known; and, actually, 
she was her own sweet self in the school rooin! No 





rimary Department 


Nees sisi about her, with lier delightful freshness 
_ and ~— hospitality. I found myself think- 
a to see her quiet as a mouse, 
. Going about her silver house, 
You would never, never, never guess 
The way she gets ‘the dinner.” 


* Vos axe I hadn’t quite gotten over the old fash- 
‘ioned notion that she must somehow, get Aer din- 
ner by frowning and scolding, and snapping up 
wayward youngsters in general. . You know J still 
have much to learn of ‘‘up to date’’ schoolroom 
methods. — 
» “*E wish you could have seen the quiet and yet 
eager greeting that those little tots received that 
morning, a really joyous reception. Nobody said, 
‘Iam delighted, but we all were just the same. 
That irresistible feeling of good fellowship was in 
the air. Everybody was so thoroughly, generally 
in earnest. 
‘*That teacher was really glad to begin another 
- day’s work with those little people. Any one could 
read that in the faces of her pupils, for little as I 
know about ‘children, this ‘much I have learned: 
They are the shrewdest little detectives of shams in 
_éxistence, and with them a ‘made to order’ love 


. always receives in return the just = aN of a 


cutting indifference. 

‘*That morning the teacher began their ‘heart to 
heart’ talks by showing the children the photograph 
of one of her-baby friends whom she loved dearly. 
In a moment, she was given to understand that she 
‘did not control a monopoly of baby friendship. 
Such wonderful babies were described! Then in 
simple, beautiful language the teacher painted the 
picture of a little baby in its mother’s arms trying 

to catch a sunbeam. Emma said that it was adapted 
from Froebel’s ‘‘The Light Bird.’’ 

‘** Would they. like to catch a sunbeam today?’ 


. Then with a prism, the brilliant colors were thrown 


upon: the wall. Bright eyes kept time with the 
sunbeam as the little folks joyously sang, ‘Leta 
Little Sunshine In.' ‘How does the sunbeam make 
us feel?’ ‘Glad!’ ‘Who will be a sunbeam today?’ 
Everybody! To be sure! 

“Then. began the day’s work after a beautiful 
little prayer repeated with bowed heads: 


‘Father we thank thee for the night, 
And for ‘the pleasant morning light. 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And. all that makes this world so fair. 
Help.us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good ; 

In all we do in work or play, 

To grow more loving every day.’ 

**It was just the first month of school, but it was 
evident that the teacher meant business, along the 
line of teaching reading to those little folks. The 
tots meant business, too, for great honor awaited the 
discovery of the meaning of those mysterious marks 
on the blackboard. 

‘Oh, the glory of being able to triumphantly 
‘Roll the big, red ball’ in obedience to what ‘the 
chalk says,” or to ‘Find the little kitty’ that had 
wandered away from home. 

‘‘How they studied each word before attempting 
to give the sentence, for were they not trying to 
grasp the meaning that they might do so? 

‘Then the teacher announced, ‘We have been 
working so hard, suppose we have a little game.’ 
It took but a second to transport the whole class in 
a large picnic wagon to yrandpa's farm, where all 
the animals were visited. The chalk told their 
names and.the children imitated the dog, cat, 
sheep, horse; etc., as the words appeared. 

**Later in the morning, 
had a guessing game. The teacher brought out a 
large, red bag. On the table were all the toy 
objects representing the words previously presented. 
‘Now, Howard may hide something in the -bag 
while I hide iny eyes and count ten,’ 


‘as a special treat,’ they 
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nounced. Then the chalk did 
the guessing. ‘Is it a rose?’ 
‘Is it a book?’ etc. The 
children read rapidly, giving 
the answer. ‘No, it is not a 
book.’ Finally, after all of 
their written vocabulary was 
exhausted, the teacher guessed 
the right object, the children 
applauding by softly clapping 
their hands. ‘‘Did the form 
of the word make a lasting 
impression when presented in 
this way? It certainly seemed 
to, for in some flash-work 
with the written words on 
large cards, the greater part of 
the little class knew every 
word. 

‘‘I wonder what my old 
First Grade teacher would say 
if she could have seen that 
language lesson! ‘We drill 
every day in the proper use of 
such words as, saw, heard, 
weut,’ said the teacher. How 
familiar it sounded! In- 
stantly, my mind flew back 
to one of my distinct recol- 
lections of childhood, when 
we were religiously drilled in 
sing-song concert., ‘I se¢ on 
apin is wrong.’ ‘I saéona 
pin is right.’ 

‘*So these children were to 
have a dril/, too! ‘This morn- 
ing you are all my little 
birds. Fly any where you 
please and when you come 
back tell me what you saw. 
Harry, (to one restless little 
fellow) you may fly out to 
the fence and tell us what you 
saw across the street in that 
pretty yard.’ The birds re- 
turned, and then came thirty 
sentences each using saw cor- 
rectly. Whenever the ebject- 
ionable seen crept in, thirty 
pair of bright eyes opened 
wide and saw was quickly sub- 
stituted by the little offender. 

‘*Then, one little girl told a story of three butter- 
flies that were caught in a shower. They flew to 
the flowers, asking permission to come into their 
houses, only to be refused. Finally, they were 
sheltered in the hospitable branches of the large. 
elm tree. 

‘**May we play the story?’ eagerly asked the 
children. 

‘It took but a minute to fasten paper wings on 
the three little butterfly girls. The flower children 
were soon growing in the imaginary garden while 
the other children pretended to make the rain drops 
fall. The children decided that the tallest boy 
ought to be the elm tree that sheltered the little 
butterflies. In a few minutes, that simple story 
seemed to become a living experience to those chil- 
dren. 

‘‘During that entire day every lesson was brim- 
ful of activity. The teacher had certainly made the 
discovery that above every thing else, children must 
do something, and that they learn most quickly by 
doing. It was characteristic of every recitation. 

‘*For a nature lesson we all went out on a side 
street in a vacant lot by the school house ‘to see 
what seeds the plants have been making.’ Even 
the weeds became interesting when studied from 
the standpoint of work well done. 

‘‘At rest time the sunbeams flew about the room 
and skipped in pairs, In the drawing lesson, the 
children told at the blackboard with colored crayon 
the story of the butterflies. The manual training 
lesson was a good opportunity to make from clay 
the home of those little bigds that had gone visiting 
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in the morning, and some very real looking nests 
were produced. 
‘*Every lesson seemed a joy, for pent up energy 
found an opportunity to use itself. 
‘*When the babies sang: 
‘Now good-night, now good-night, 
Now good-night ’till the morning light, 
Pleasant dreams, happy dreams 
Glad awaking in the morning,’ 


I felt that it was certainly good to have been 
there with those little sunbeams for a day, and many 
times have I thought since then, ‘Surely the King- 
dom of Heaven is nearest to earth when we find 
ourselves closest to the little child.’ ’’ 


Primary Devices. 
By Virginia Baker. 
I, 
Opposites. 


(These sentences may be written on the board, for 
the children to copy, supplying the missing words. 
Or they may be copied on paper and made to form 
the basis of an oral lesson.) 


Lemons are sour but candy is 
Winter is cold but summer is 
The night is dark. The day is 
Men are strong. Babies are ———. 
Rocks are hard but mud is 
Snow is white. Coal is . 
Elephants are large. Mice are 
Roads are wide. Foot paths are 
Good children do right. Bad children do 
Iron is heavy. Feathers are ———. 


























II. 
Spelling Device. 

Place on the board endings 
of words, such as: at, ack, an, 
en, ell, in, it, ot, on, un, ull, 
ete. Ask the children to 
build words by placing letters 
before these endings (é.¢., bat, _ 
back, etc.) The child who 
builds the greatest number of 
words within a given period 
of time wins the game. This 
lesson may be either an oral 
or written one. 


Ill. 


Arithmetic Game. 
Procure a cheap Noah’s ark. 
Distribute the animals to the 
children. Require each child 
to make a ‘‘number story’’ 
about the animal that he re- 


ceives. Example: A cow has 
two horns. Three cows have 
six horns. 


IV. 


Jumbled Words. 

Print on the blackboard a 
list of words with the letters 
‘*jumbled’’ (7. é@., cat, a-t-c; 
book, 0-o-k-b, etc.) Require 
the children to arrange the 
letters in proper order. Child- 
ren dearly love to correct er- 
rors and seem to enjoy this 
game very much. It is an ex- 
cellent drill. 

V 


A Number Luncheon. 
Cut from a cardboard cups, 
saucers, teapots, cream jugs, 
plates, etc. On each dish 
write a number problem. In- 
vite the children to luncheon 
Those. who fail three times 
must be ‘‘sent home’’ to their 
seats. The pupils who can 
retain the greatest number of 
dishes by solving the prob- 
lems, should be rewarded by 

an apple, candy, or something else for luncheon. 


Miss R’s Brownies. 


Miss R’s primer class was not getting along well 
in reading. The much-lauded ‘‘ word method’’ was 
a failure here. So one night after school Miss R. 
sat down to think. Soon a happy suggestion came 
to her mind. 

Next morning when the little pupils filed into 
the schoolroom they all began to laugh, for on the 
board were a number of the funniest little brownies 
imaginable, and each little fellow had a letter on 
his coat. When Miss R. asked how many knew 
anything about brownies, nearly every hand in the 
room went up, and eager faces told her more elo- 
quently than words that her pupils did indeed 
know those little elfins so dear to the childish heart. 
The opening exercise consisted of one of Palmer 
Cox’s Brownie Poems (which formed the subject 
of a language lesson later in the day.) 

At the time for the reading lesson Miss R. said: 
‘*Now children, I want to-introduce you to a tribe 
of brownies; there are about forty of them, soI will 
present a few of them atatime. But first I must 
tell you something peculiar about them; most of 
them have only one thing to say. They try hard to 
speak their own names but cannot quite; five or six 
can say their own names, and two or three other 
things besides. Lucy, you may come to the board 
and be introduced.’’ 

Lucy comes to the front and is presented to Mr. 
A. She bows politely and says, ‘‘I am pleased to 
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meet you, Mr. A,’’ while Miss R. replies for the 
brownie ‘‘a-a,’’ (giving the long and the short sound 
of B.) Nextcomes Mr. T, and as Lucy says ‘‘I am 
pleased to see you, Mr. T,’’ replies for the brownie 
‘*t-t’’ (giving the sound of t.) Then comes Mr. 
B. in the same way, and Mr. B. acknowledges the 
introduction by saying, ‘‘b-b’’ per Miss R. Lucy 
in turn introduces the next little girl, and replies 
for the brownies as Miss R. had done, and so on 
through the class. And notice, too, that phonics 
was not the only lesson taught in that recitation. 
You may be assured after that, you would never 
hear one of those pupils express the too common 
feeling, ‘‘I fairly hate introductions.’’ 

The next day after a short review in names and 
sounds, Miss R. rapidly sketched the three brownies 
holding hands, likewise a picture of a bat. The 
children were drilled in uniting the sounds into the 
word. 

Thus a few at a time the letters and their sounds 
were thoroughly learned, not only the simple 
letters but also the diphthongs and such compounds 
as th and sh. The interest of the little folks was 
aroused, and they came to their lesson with such 
eagerness, that by the time the Christmas holidays 
had arrived, this class which at first appeared so 
dull, had thoroughly mastered Part First of Barnes 
Reader. 


Device for Busy Work. 
By Ella M. Powers. 

For busy work to give the little ones during their 
first days in the primary department, cut- from 
pretty cardboard many designs. Have as many var- 
ious shapes as possible, but do not let the children 
see them all at once. There should be patterns of 
elm leaves, maple and oak leaves, a woodbine leaf, 
triangles, circles, birds, cats, dogs, sheep, cross, 
heart, apples, cherries, clover leaves, and others. 

Let the little folks place these patterns upon pieces 
of blank paper which you give to them and trace 
around the edge of them with pencils. Then, if 
nicely drawn, they may be allowed to color their 
leaves red, yellow, crimson or green, with colored 
pencils, or if older, with water colors. 

When they can do this neatly give to them papers 
five inches wide and eight inches long. Let them 
place these papers with long side next to them and 
draw two horizontal lines two inches apart from end 
to end. Then give to them patterns which take up 
two inches in width and height. Tell them to lay 
these on so that they will touch, thus making a 
pretty border which they will be delighted to color 
with crayon or water colors 


October Number Device. 


The accompanying illustration of the basket and 
leaves may be sketched upon the blackboard and 
the children’s interest aroused by asking them if 
they would like to pick up the leaves and put them 
in the basket. The child who gives the correct 
answer to a combination on a leaf may be said to 
have picked up the leaf and may erase it. The 
children will vie with each other to see who can 
pick up the most leaves. 


The Value of a Well-Trained 
Imagination. 
By Jane Dearborn Mills. 


The imagination is not appreciated 
for the power that it is. Its use is con- 


of, often, as a peculiarity belonging 
chiefly to idlers and dreamers,—a kind 
of wild thing running riot with the 
brains of the unpractical and the lazy. 


Mi 
3 me 
stant in every mind. But it is thonght q OL) g eZ act 
foal “* 
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OXY | 
The imagination is the hardest raz 
worked and least appreciated of any of 
the mental servants which do the bid- ~<a, Fy 
ding of humanity. How can any study Soa K 
OF, Fee) 


be carried on without it? How can 
one learn anything of history unless 
one imagines the scenes and the per- 


sons described, how without this faculty read 
literature, how understand the wonders of astronomy, 
the marvels of geology, the processes of chemical 
action, how learn of countries one never visited, 
how comprehend anatomy, and physiology, how 
see in human nature any thing but the mere outside? 
It may be made with children, not over eight 
years of age, a disciplinary power, displacing the 
rod of the ancients, and toa great extent the lighter 
punishments of today. Blessed, indeed, are those 
little ones in the care of teachers who, with the 
warm and active instinct of motherhood, secure the 
necessary order and industry by using the chidren’s 
power for happiness rather than their capacity for 
suffering. One may estimate approximately, the 
happiness of a child, and thus know something of 
the measure of this disciplinary force; but no one 
can tell how much greater was the suffering to him 
from harshness than it was intended to be; only 
his own little heart ever knows the extent of it. 
One primary teacher, intimately know to the 
writer, was a positive genius in this use of the 
imagination of her scholars, children of six and 
seven. They were never more happy than when at 
school. Absence, enforced by storms or sickness, 
was a deep trial tothem. Theingenuity with which 
this teacher used the imagination of the children to 
secure desired results was clever. ‘‘O, Mary,’’ she 
would say regretfully, as the children were eating 
their. luncheons, ‘‘I don’t like to have crumbs on 
my velvet carpet.’’ The child would immediately 
put down her luncheon basket and go to the closet 
for the brush and dustpan for cleansing what to 
adult eyes looked like a hardwood floor. The 
teacher would smile approvingly, and probably 
would receive a hug and a kiss from the child on 
her return from disposing of the crumbs. One 
little fellow was busy with his number lesson on 
the blackboard. In -his eagerness, for he was an 
active little worker, he did not notice that he had 
climbed up into one of the small wooden chairs in 


use inthe schoolroom. ‘‘Johnny,’’ said the teacher, 
mournfully, ‘‘I am so sorry to have my parlor 
chairs used in that way.’’ Johnny got down in con- 


“ec 


sternation that he had so abused the teacher’s ‘‘ par- 
lor chairs.’’ The effect was more striking because 
Johnny was a boy one could easily imagine walk- 
ing over real parlor chairs at home with perfect 
equanimity, and even over the top of the piano if 
the fancy took him. But under this influence he 
was always a well-behaved boy, with only an 
occasional lapse into anything requiring a penalty. 

Another device was used while the children, 
when writing, were peculiarly restless. ‘‘ Now‘’’ 
the teacher would say, ‘‘I am going tohavea‘ mum’ 
party. Everybody is invited who will be mum; 
but those who speak will have toleave my party and 
sit by themselves.’’ The efforts to be allowed to 
stay at the ‘‘party’’ were remarkable and generally 
successful. 

The love and admiration of the scholars for this 
teacher were phenomenal. ‘‘Mamma,’’ said one 
little girl, ‘‘when Miss D—comes to our house to 
dinner you will think you have a queen at the 
table.’’ The amount of work they would do ina 
true spirit of love for it, the system and order 
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which characterized this room, I have rarely seen 
equaled; and except in the kindergarten, I have 
seldom known such happiness in a schoolroom. 
The little faces glowed with pleasure as the little 
heads and hands worked busily. This was all 
largely due to the use of the imagination as a disci- 
plinary power. If instead of regret over the velvet 
carpet the teacher had exclaimed in a tone of 
authority, ‘‘Mary, you have dropped some crumbs, 
you know the rule. Go instantly and brush them 
up,’’ a sense of guilt, the most depressing feeling a 
child can have, but too often called forth, alas, by 
both mother and teacher, would have marred the 
happiness of the luncheon hour; and no caress 
would have warmed the heart of both teacher and 
child. 

As children grow older, this love of ‘‘making 
believe’’ about real eveuts is left with the things of 
babyhood. They turn then to acting in their plays 
and to reading fairy tales and other stories, and as 
childhood gives place to youth, to novels. The 
cultivation of the imagination by fiction has a use 
little understood. The fairy stories that are 
immortal, like ‘‘ Aladdin,’’ and others dear to every 
heart, do not violate the laws of human nature as 
some practical persons think. —Selec/ed from a paper 
read before Plumas County Institute. 


Word Calling Device. 
By Ella M. Powers. 

Children welcome any little variety in the daily 
recitation. Little ones who are daily expected to 
tell a long column of words soon grow weary of 
calling them one after another in the same manner. 

Once vary the recitation ever so little even and a 
new interest will be aroused. 

Make a flight of steps. On each step write some 
word and then make up a little story for the chil- 
dren. A story similar to this: Once there was a 
great monument. It was very high and many steps 
led to the top. It was hard to climb all the steps, 
but when any one reached the top they were made 
very happy, and another step was added with their 
name beautifully written upon it; so every year the 
monument grew higher. How many would like to 
see how high they can climb? 

Ifa child misses, his name is written near the top 
where he failed, to indicate he climbed ‘‘so far.’’ 

Instead of words place figures and use the same 
device in addition, adding each figure on the new 
step to the sum already obtained. The little ones 
try very hard to see if new steps can be added with 
their names ‘‘up there very high.’’ 


An Idea for a Morning Exercise. 
By Edith Gertrude Hazeltine. ° 

For morning exercises in the lower grades, I have 
found that the following plan gives excellent re- 
sults. 

Instead of the usual Scripture reading, select 
texts from the Bible, one for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. These should be short, and such as can be 
easily understood by the children: as, ‘‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath,’' and 
**even achilid is known by his doings.’’ 

Present one text each morning, 
either repeating it or writing it on the 
blackboard, and have the pupils com- 
mit it to memory. 

The teacher should talk about the 
# text, perhaps telling a short story to 
illustrate it, and encouraging the child- 
ren to take part also. 

Although it is obviously unwise for 
a teacher to moralize at great length, 
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ae he may, by means of these little morn- 
ing talks, find out much about the 
inner life of his and find 


pupils, 
opportunity to teach valuable moral 
lessons. 
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Language Lessons. 
By A. T. Whiting. 


Language is the index of the education. Un- 
consciously, we find ourselves measuring those with 
whom we come in contact by the language they use. 

Language lessons should lead the pupil to speak 
and write English correctly, and also to comprehend 
thought when expressed in language. This study 
renders the mind more acute, strengthens the mem- 
ory, enlarges the vocabulary, leads to better thought 
and expression. Thought must be developed with 
expression, for as thought is logical, language will 
be clear; as thought is confused, language will be 
defective. Even a teacher who has taken a course 
in grammar and is thoroughly familiar with the 
technical details of the subject, may find herself 
without the power to express her thoughts clearly. 

Language training should begin with the first year 
of school life by having informal conversation 
lessons with the little ones about their lessons, an 
object, a short story, or a simple picture, and grad- 
ually lead them to correct expression. Soon they 
can begin giving and then writing short stories with 
their new words and learning the use of capital and 
period. These lessons should be both oral and 
written. It will certainly be as important to the 
average man to speak as to write correctly, therefore 
oral work should receive equal attention with the 
written. 

The home training, or lack of training, is often 
such as will counteract the influences at school. I 
once heard a father say to his child who had spoken 
about ‘‘ those scissors,’’ ‘‘ Why, Kate, those scissors?’’ 
Then, turning to me, ‘‘Schoolmarm, can’t you learn 
this here girl to say them scissors?’’ 

How cai we overcome these difficulties and still 
retain the good will of parents and pupils? 

Much of this training must be given by the 
teacher using correct language herself, and encour- 
aging the pupils to correct their errors, 

If we can only get the pupils to watch for errors, 
it will do much for them. Our class at school was 
once told to be on the lookout for grammatical mis- 
takes at home or at school and report the next day. 
From that time I have been more observant of lan- 
guage. 

I am now using a device to help along this line. 
I have two lists on the board, one marked, GAIN, 
the other, LOSE. Under GAIN I place such words 
as I wish them to make their own, and see who can 
use them the most timesina day or week. Under 
LOSE I place ungrammatical words or slang which 
they are in the habit of using, and call for reports 
as to how many have remembered and not used them 
when tempted. 

The language lessons should be planned with an 
end in view, not presented in such a way as to con- 
fuse the pupil. 

Before the pupils take up grammar, in the fifth 
year, they should have learned to correct the grosser 
errors, write such sentences as will aid them in 
grammar, distinguish between the parts of speech, 
the kinds of sentences, and important marks of 
punctuation, besides writing short letters and com- 
positions. 

The study of language should not be dropped 
when grammar is taken up, but should follow each 
lesson and apply the principles and rules of gram- 
mar. Marcel says, ‘‘ Half the knowledge with twice 
the power of applying it, is better than twice the 
knowledge with half the power of application.’’ 

Perhaps a few of my devices for making language 
lessons interesting would not come amiss. 

The pupils are always delighted with anything 
they can call a game, and I see no reason why we 
may not give them as much pleasure as we can 
while they are doing their work. Let each take a 
paper and write an adjective which is folded out of 
sight, then passed to the next who writes a noun. 
In this way the papers aie passed on and other parts 
of speech are added until the sentences are finished, 
which are then read and laughed over. This aids 
in ready decision as to parts of speech, in which 
knowledge I find many pupils deficient. 


In letter writing it is often difficult to find any- 
thing to say, but if we imagine John lives in the 
far north, Tom is a cowboy in the west, Rob asailor 
on the ocean, and Mary is; visiting in Chicago, a 
correspondence may be carried on which will be 
both pleasant and profitable. 

It will, at least, train the pupil to notice the news- 
paper if the class edit one for language lessons and 
Friday afternoon work. The pupils may contribute 
to the paper and fill it with advertisements, locals, 
foreign items, stories, poems, notes from lessons,etc. 

Both plant and animal life lessons may be made 
interesting, and often the teacher wiil find the pupils 
ready to give much information concerning them. 

Subjects from the history lessons make good 
topics, especially short biographies. 

But after all is said and done, we will not find our 
pupils using perfect language and will realize that 
‘*Good speech is caught rather than taught.’’ 





The Story the Fossil Fern Told. 
By Flora J. Cooke. 

Once a family of ferns lived in a forest. 

They did not care for the bright sun. 

They liked the cool shade under the trees. 

They liked the moist soil by the forest lake. 

One little fern grew close to the edge of the water. 

She bent down toward the waves. 

The waves rolled up toward her. 

For a long time they did not reach her. 

But after a while great storms came on the lake. 

The water rose higher and higher. 

Fine, soft mud came with each wave. 

It covered the fern and all her family. 

Year after year the storms came. 

The mud grew deeper and heavier over the fern. 

Do you think anyone ever saw the fern family 
again? 

Many years after a man came to the forest. 

All the old trees were dead, but a few of their 
grandchildren were there. 

But the old father river was not far away. 

The soft mud could not go away. 

But it, too, had changed. 

It was now hard rock. 

The man knocked upon the rock with his hammer. 

Then the rock gave a leaf from his stone book. 

There was a picture on it. 

It was a picture of the little fern. 

There it was, the leaflets, midrib, and veins. 

The man could read the stone’s story. 

It told him how the fern grew by the forest lake; 
how the waves covered it with mud; and how the 
mud hardened into stone. 

—From ‘‘The Elementary School Teacher.’’ 


Busy Work. 
By Mary A. Smith. 

Last year I found myself in a position where I 
had great need of material for busy work, and no 
opportunity and no money to procure it. But near 
by were quantities of dried prairie grass, and the 
children liked to gather the long golden straws, 
and breaking them into equal lengths served to 
keep active hands and minds busy. The older chil- 
dren used these in their Arithmetic work, as 
counters and for making bundles of ten, etc. The 
little folks enjoyed making letters and forms with 
these straws, making squares, hexagons, pentagons, 
triangles, etc. Some of them built a home, making 
house, fence and all of the straws. 

An ordinary bit of printed paper and a pin was 
used by very little tots who were told to stick the 
pin through the a's or the o’s. 

Forest leaves serve as patterns for little ones to 
draw. 





Importance of Reading. 
By R. C. Metcalf, Superintendent of Boston Schools. 
The chief work of the primary school teacher is 
to teach reading. For the first three years of the 
pupil’s school life all other studies should be sub- 
ordinate. A good reader holds the key to every 





department of learning; and it may be added that 
much of the unsatisfactory work of the Grammar 
school is in consequence of the inability of pupils 
to read and understand readily the books placed in 
their hands. 


Form Busy Work. 


1. Prick a round spot on your paper. I don’t 
care how large or how small it is, if it is perfectly 
round. 

2. Prick a square—large or small, but square. 

3- Prick a triangle. 

4. Prick a pig (or any simple form of life.) 

5. Prick the shape of this object (something 
familiar and simple in outlines.) 


Primary Language Work. 
1. Copy these quality words: 


fierce entle dirty bold 
wise unny still timid 
shy talkative faithful patient 


2. Make statements by telling which of these 
qualities belong to each of these animals, Draw a 
line under each quality word,—thus: 

The Tiger is fierce. 


1. The fox is —— 6. The parrot is —— 

2. The lamb is—— 7. The pig is —— 

3. The lion is —— 8. The mouse is —— 
4. The deer is —— g. The dog is —— 

5. The monkey is —— 10. The elephant is —— 


—From ‘‘Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil.’ 








= 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


The nerves need a constant supply of 
phosphates to keep them steady and 
strong. A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, indi- 
cated by exhaustion, restlessness, head- _—_|f 
ache or insomnia. ” 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alceholic.) 































furnishes the meg go in @ pure and 
abundant form. It supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life force, repairs 
waste, restores the strength and induces 
restful sleep without the use of danger- 
ous drugs. An Ideal Tonic in Nervous 
Diseases. 









If your druggist can’t suppl! we will send a 
i trial size bone prepaid pep fst 25 cents. 


| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


The Individual Child 
and His Education. 


By FRANK E.SPA ULDING, Ph. D. 
Practical Studies in Education. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED—The Teachers’ Studies— 
Principles, Ideals, and Practical Suggestiens—Educational 
Sight and Insight—Memory Gems—The Development of 
Human Resources—Children’s Personal Likes and Dislikes— 
The Child’s View of Natural Phenomena—Records That Help 
—The Pedagogy of Morality—Child Types of Morality—A 
Boy’s Ideas—Glimpses Into a Few Lives—Politeness—Typical 
Homes—The Influence of Environment on the Moral Life of a 
Child—Bow to Study the Spelling Lesson—Relation of Gym- 
nastics to Mental Fatigue—The Child and Nature—The 
Kindergarten Chiléd’s Interpretation of Nature—Chiléren’s 
Occupations Out of School—Causes of Failures in Examina- 
tion—Individuality and Language. 
DR. M. D. SMALL, Wisconsin State Normal School. 

“Your ‘Individual Child and His Education’ is 
clean, clear and sound in its educational doctrine, 
This publication deserves a cordial welcome and 
cannot fail to assist anyone who desires a guide 
for practical work.” 

214 Pages, 80 Cents. 

FP. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Entertainment 


Geographical Exercise. 
Subject—Asia. 


By C. A. Goldrick. 


estions for Decorations and Costumes. 

Decorate room with Chinese lanterns, , fans, parasols, skins of 
anything and everything that will give an entalcolor. Fi 
of all the Asiatic countries make 

’? be dominant in size and positi 


° 
Hindoo girl.—Five or six yards of dark po Wek (plain). Wrap one end around 
head, turban style, continue other end around neck and shoulder. over body, so 


draping as to make an entire garment. e brass rings tied in ears. 


Java girl.—A long, straight garment of dark cotton cloth, trimmed with red 


and yellow. Sash of same (long) crossed over one shoulder and tied 
Basket, ang te ; . 
apanese girl.—A long garment of gay, la 
iat behind, sleeves full and long. Half aya 
t inches on lower ed; 
cles mentioned. Hair dressed high and tight, stuck full of fancy pi 


fans, and odd balls. Slippers on feet, and Japanese paper parasol carried over 


head. 
Chinese girl. — Yellow trousers, full, silk or cotton, reaching almost to ankles; 
pers; loose blouse of green, to the knees, 


black hose and embroidered sli 
in at waist; peaked skull cap of yellow with purple tassel. 
All four girls carry fans. 


1. Song—By the School—‘‘ America. ’’ 

2. Concert Recitation—By the School. 
Great, wide, beautiful. wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest ; 
The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 
You, friendly Earth, how far do you go, 


With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow; 


With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles? 
Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all. 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say 


‘*You are more than the Earth though you are such a dot, 


You can love and think and the Earth cannot.’’ 

3. Opening Address—By a Boy. 

If you ask me why this gathering, 

Why this coming, friends, together, 

We will answer, we will tell you, 

We’re a band of little children 

Who have journeyed to the Orient, 

Thro’ the ancient land of Asia; 

Home of earliest faiths and races. 

We have come to tell you of it, 

Come to tell you of the rice fields, 

Of the cocoa tree and banyan, 

Of the tea shtub and the coffee ; 

Of the opium and the camphor, 

Of the cinnamon and silk worms, 

Tall bamboo and snowy cotton; 

Gold and diamonds, tin and coal mines, 

Pearls from out the Indian Ocean, 

Silks and shawls and gorgeous carpets 

From the looms of Turk and Persian ; 

Of the tundras, cold and barren, 

Of the temples and the idols, 

Of the birds and beasts and fishes, 

Monkeys, snakes and chattering parrots, 

Tigers, elephants and leopards ; 

Of the sacred yellow Ganges, 

Where the crocodile doth fatten, 

Feast and fatten on the children; 

Of the rivers broad and mighty, 

Of the tallest of all mountains. 

These, ard many things more wondrous, 

We have learned and come to tell you. 

With us come the dark-hued children, 

From these strange and distant countries, 

Who will tell you of their customs, 

Of their homes, so odd and curious; 

Will you listen to our stories? 


4. Song—By the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, and Hindoo girls, | 


all costumed. 
Air: ‘‘Three Little Maids from School.'’—(Pinafore). 
Four little maids from Asia are we, 
Gay as Orient maids well can be; 
Clad in bright robes and fans are we; 
Four little maids are we. 


Perfumes and spices with us come, 
Pearls and rubies, and myrrh and gum, 
Rustle of silks and honey birds’ hum, 
Four little maids are we. 
Chorus— 
Come with footsteps light and airy, 
Come from the land of the dromedary, 
Elephant, lion and cassowary, 
Four little maids are we. 


Four little maids from. over the sea, 
From China, Japan and Araby 
Coming to visit the land of the free, 

Four little maids are we. 
From the land where the flaunting poppy blows, 
Where the mighty banyan its shadow throws, 
Where the coffee, tea and cinnamon grows, 

Four little maids are we. 


Chorus—Come with footsteps, etc., etc. 


flowered cotton, with long sash 
or more wide at hand, sewed up 
of opening to make pocket, which is to hold all the 
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5.—Chinese Girl’s Story. 


I am Pensee, a little girl from China. I was 
born up in the hill country, on a tea farm. 
Then we came down to the city, where the great 
tiver is, and now we live in a tanka boat and 
k ducks. In the morning we let them out of 
the it, and they swim far down the blue water, 
and stay all day, but at night we call them and 
they all come home. We have a railing around 
the boat that keeps them in. My baby brother 


animals, 


f tiss i , 
Se hos Wl oe cae el fell out into the water one day, but we have a 


bunch of bamboo tied. under his arms and he 
did not sink. We eat rice and sometimes we 
have a stew of nice, fat puppies, and bird’s- 
nest soup. One day I took some to the little 
lady who lives in a beautiful house on the hill. 
She wears silk dresses, and roses in her hair, 
but she has such little feet she can hardly walk. 
She had them bound up when she was very 
young. She says she can remember crying 
many, many days and nights with the pain, but 
her mother would not unbind them. ‘She does 
not mind it now. Iam glad my feet are not 
bound. My father and Lin fish all day, then 
take the fish to the great city to sell. Pretty 
soon Lin must go to school. Then he will 
change his name and get a school name.. Girls 
do not need to go to school, my father says. 
Iwonder why. Lin and I went to see our cousin 
one day. He has silk worms and mulberry 
trees. He gathers the leaves every morning for 
the worms to eat. I would rather live on the 


beautiful river. 


at side. 


ns, little 


6. Japanese Girl's Story. 





31 


I'm little Yoshama,. from Japan. I live ina 
house made of bamboo and paper. We hada 
stone one once, but an earthquake shook it 
down. We live now close to the great temple 
where the big idol is. I take him rice and good 
things to eat, but I don’t think he eats them. 
Anyway, I hit him with a stick one day when I 
was there all alone, and he didn’t mindit. I 
wonder if he is a god, anyway. I have a beau- 
tiful cat. He has no tail. None of our cats 
have tails, and they won't play with cats that 
have tails, either. My brother pulls my hair 
sometimes, but I can’t pull his. All boys have 
their heads shaved. We always take our shoes 
off at the door. We take care of our baby 
brothers and sisters by tying them on our backs, 
then running and playing. When we get home, 
we take a hot bath. Sometimes we take three 
of them ina day. We sleep on a wooden pil- 
low, put under our necks so as not to spoil our 
nicely dressed hair. Once I saw snow. I have 
no papa. He went to that horrid Chinese war 
and was killed. I have a lovely dog. He has 
no hair. None of our dogs have. My mamma 
let me wear my new dress today. See what big 
sleeves it has. I can carry my chop-sticks, ball, 
doll, paper for kites, and lots of things. 


(Take out articles as mentioned. ) 
7. Java Girl’s Story. 


I live in the land where the brown baby 
langhs and plays, the beautiful island of Java. 
I was rocked ina cradle of leaves and flowers. 
At the door of our bamboo hut we sat, and made 
pillows of down from the trees, and mats, tables 
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| to its marvelous mercantile 


| competitors as high as its lofty tower on the Lake Front of Chicago towers over 
the passerby on the streets below. 


| gomery 


| crowded with merchandise of every description, fully set forth in their marvelous 
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MAIN BUILDING CHICAGO. 











Present enormous plant of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Further extensive enlargements in contemplation., 
The most successful enterprise of the age. 


The wonderful growth of Montgomery Ward & Co., from a single room in 1872 
laces of the present time, as shown in the accompany- 
ent tribute to honest merchandising.- 


ing illustrations, is a magni 
eat concern towers above its imitators and would-be 


Today the business of this 


The eight mammoth a and distinct structures entirely occupied by Mont- ~ 

ard & Co. exclusively for the transaction of its colossal business, would, 

if gates into one grand group, be recognized as one of the wonders of the world. 

zach of these magnificent buildings is a giant in itself, and the total realty hold- 

ings of Montgomery Ward & Co., are the very largest of any mercantile establish- 
ment in the world. 

Every foot of the many acres of floor space represented in these structures is 





catalogue, and still there is insistent demand for additional space to accommodate the 
increased and increasing business. ‘ ae 

Already magnificent plans are in view for further a during the comin 
year, which will give due consideration to future possibilities, permit of unlimit 
expansion and development to any magnitude. 

ot only is this great house the original, the very first in the world to develop the 

Catalogue idea of selling everything direct to everybody—it is also the leader in 
magnitude of business done, in growth of its patronage, in maintaining its old 
customers for the longest periods and in expansion of area year by year to meet 
business requirements. 

Its catalogues and its customers are everywhere. 

It ships goods regularly to every country on the globe, to every inhabited island 


(u 


| of the seas, to every state and county in the United States, Canada, Mexico 


Central and South America, as well as to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia and Oceanica. 
The magnitude of the business transacted by this 
vast concern is almost beyond human calculation. 
We have just finished the printing of a large, 
new catalogue, number 74, containing the econom- 
ical bargains and. choice selections in every line of 


lowest prices. 


store to eat, to wear, to use. 


an 
t is the largest city store brought right to your door. 


quality represented, without exaggeration of falsehood. 
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MICHIGAN AVE. ANNEX 


. merchandise for the season of 1905-6. This large, illustrated book is the standard Buyer’s 
Guide of the world and comprises nearly 1200 pages, 126,000 different articles, quoted at the very 





ints bs 
WASHINGTON STREET ANNEX 


» 


This catalog is the leading and recognized authority on anything that may be purchased in 


yOu Always complete ; always has the latest 
things; always absolutely trustworthy, containing lowest prices on honest goods of the exact 








The policy of this firm is to make its 
catalogue the undisputed leader, far in 
advance of anything others can ever hope 
to attain. 


Big Catalogue Free 


The popular Ward Catalogue, very latest edition, 1200 pages, a new book from 
cover to cover. The catalogue that is known everywhere and liked by yon em It 
hgs been in use for a third of a century and has made friends in all parts of the 


Ld 





world. : 
Don’t bother with unreliable, incomplete catalogues, when you can the genuine 
Ward book for the mere asking. This is the catalogue for wide awake buyers. It's 
reliable, brand new, complete in every department, honest in descriptions, and quotes 
the very lowest price for really good merchandise. No cheap goods at Ward's. County.......... ose 





Cut 
or ee send to Montgomery Ward 6 


Send me FREE and prepaid one copy of your 
New No, 74 Catalog for 1905-6. 
I saw your adv in October Normal Instructor. 


R. F. D. No... 
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No Ct No. 74 "= prove . money-saver for — " “ie 

he complete 1200-page catalogue, v test edition, will be sent free, 
No harge out this coupon tat wont to us with his or her name and address lain 
your mame and address—cut out coupon and mail to : 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


Michigan Avenue, Madison and Washington Streets 


aid to every grown man or woman wio will cut 
y written. Wedon’t ask you to write a line—only 
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and beds from the I was fed 
on milk from St Sede, and for a 
feast we had rice and bird’s-nest soup 
and bananas. Once I went up on the 
highlands, and saw the coffee farms, 
My brother and I help my mother pce] 
the bark off the cinnamon tree and dry 
it in the sun. Far against the blue sky 
I saw a burning mountain nine thousand 
feet high. I help set the snares for the 
Bats that eat the corn. In this basket my 
mother and I made this morning, I have 
coffee, sugar, rice. This is the way we 
dress in Java. 

(Carries a basket with articles in it.) 

8. Hindoo Girl’s Story. 

In far away India, on the hanks of the 
Ganges, in a Jittle mud hut, roofed with 
palm leaves, with no window and only 
one door, I first looked on the snowy 
cotton fields. and miles and miles of gay 
colored poppies from which opium is 
made. My mother sat all day at the 
spinning wheel, and I lay upon the 
ground. I never had a soft bed, and had 
no clothes till I was six or seven years 
old. Before I was a year old my little 
ears were pierced and heavy rings hung 
in them, so heavy they made me cry. 
Some girls had rings in the nose, and 
some on the toes. My mother carried all 
the water from the village tank, in a jar 
on her head. We never let our lips 
touch the cup when we drink, or puta 
spoon in our mouths. We open our 
mouths and throw the water down our 
throats. After my father eats all le 
wants, my mother and I eat what is left. 
One morning when I got up my baly 
sister was gone. They said the rice crop 
had failed, and they gave her to the river 
god, because he was angry. My mother 
only wept when I asked for her. Our 
gods are cruel. There was an idol shop 
near us, where they made idols out of 
blocks of wood. We call snakes, cows, 
and monkeys, gods, too. 

g. One-minute Stories. 

First Pupil.—The Hoang-ho. 

The Hoang-ho is one of the largest 
rivers of China. It is called Yellow, 
because of its color, caused from the 
washing of its banks by the current for 
thousands of miles. In 2,500 years it 
has changed its course nine times, mak- 
ing nine different mouths to the sea. In 
so doing it has swept away so many 


homes and people that it is called 
‘*China’s Sorrow.’’ 

Second Pupil.—Tokio. 

Tokio is the capital of Japan. The 


people there make their houses of bam- 
boo and paper; on account of the [re- 
quent earthquakes, any other kind would 
be dangerous. It is so long since tliere 
has been any bad ones that a few brick 
and stone houses are now being built. 

Third Pupil.—Ceylon. 

Around about Ceylon the pearl divers 
find rich treasures of pearls in the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. Twenty million 
cocoa trees give the people food, drink, 
clothing, shelter, in fact all they need. 
Cinnamon makes the ‘‘spicy breezes” 
the poet tells of. 

Fourth Pupil—Great Wall of China. 


Two hundred years before Christ was 
born, a Chinese emperor began to build 
a great wall of dirt and rubbish, cov- 
ered with stone outside, across the 
country. It was made to protect them 
from their enemies. Some parts of it are 
still standing. 

Fifth Pupil.—Calcutta. 

Calcutta is built on the delta of the 
Ganges. Anywhere water can be found 
a few feet from the surface. It is said 
to be the home of cholera. The Black 
Hole of Calcutta was a room twenty feet 
square, with two small windows, into 
which 146 English soldiers were driven. 
In the morning hardly a score were 
taken out alive. It is ruled by Great 
Britain. 

10. Recitation (Fora Boy) —Ah Tum 
Wa Chee. 


Ah Tum Wa Chee was a Chinese boy. 
And a funny boy was he; 
He lived near the place where the Hoang- 


ho 
Empties into the Yellow sea. 


He went to school on the lucky days. 
His pa was a mandarin, 
Who wore a long blue silken gown 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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FACE POWDER 
I) Once Used It Becomes 
a Constant Friend 
ere 
women, Its use brings a clear, 
fresh, healthful skin and pre- 


serves the complexion. // never 
disappoints. 
















MAKE A STOVE of 
your LAMP or GAS JET 


* by attaching a 
On Mantle 


Giant .= 
Heater 


getting Heat and Light at One Cost 


The Giant Heater so applied will heat any ordinary 
room comfortably in zero weather, and without interfer- 
ang with the light. 

Economical, as no more gas or oll is consumed with 
our heater attached than without. 
nor This heater is a scientifically constructed brass globe 

~ af that accumulates, intensifies and radiates the heat from 
your central draught lamp or gas jet that ordinarily goes 

On Round Wieck Lamp. 4, waste—giving a thorough and uniform heat. 

Attracts cold air on the vacuum principle, thoroughly 
purifying and circulating it. No odor, no ashes, no trouble. 

The Giant Heater is easily applied to any lamp chimney, gas jet, or mantle burner 
(artificial or natural gas.) Absolutely no danger as heater in no way interferes with 
the cum! \. 

There isn't home in tbe country that does not at sometime in the year need a Giant 
Heater—and some need it all the time—for the bath room, sick room, bed 
room, den, or office; tor light cooking, heating water for shaving, warm- 
ing bables’ food, ete. 










Mrs. John Boynton, Grand Haven, Mich., writes: We are delighted with the 
Giant Heater. It is one of ths articles I should not know 
what to do without. Can warm your room and cook your 
breakfast in a few minutes. 

; Polished Brass $1.50, 
Price: Nictet Plated on $2.00. 
Ron To-ton Gee 0 Vantaa We with sans 2 hp aah one a 
press, or , all charges prepaid. If, however, you 
more inf ition before ‘basing, send for booklet. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded if returned in ten days. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 


254 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 



























THE 


FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY. 
Its scope and character are indicated by the following 


titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon, . : s p Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, Alexander Hume Ford 
Summer in Winter, . Minot J. Savage 


Where Every Pros; eases . Kirk Munroe 

New Engiand Witchcraft, M. Imlay Taylor 

Time Defying Temp . _ Allen Day 

New York From An Air Ship. : Bertha 8m 

A Kingon Ame T. D. MacGregor 
- @T. B. Donne 


New ‘ » . 
The Limited Express — Poem, 


Tent-life, . . F iT Sw Edwiam Arnoid 
The Nub End of Canada, Frank Yeigh 
Corraland Lasso, * ‘ Minnee J. Reynolds 
Santo Domingo, Frederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS. or $1.00 A YEAR; 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1 se. 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 38. 7 East 42nd Street, New York. 














Normal Instructor and Teachers World 


Ungraded School Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another-Club. 


The object of this Department is easily understood from its title. We want 
every school teacher in the United States who is now teaching in an Ungraded 
School to become an active member of this Club, and to be free to ask questions 
or to relate your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure pera attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my school room. 

Howl spares the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be represented. All teachers whose ms. is accepted for 
this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of unusually 
attractive standard books and they will be given the privilege of selecting 
pom | ~~ to the value of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
certificate. 

All communications intended for this department should be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Ungraded School Teachers Help-One-Another-Club. Address Mrs. 
Jean Halifax, University Building, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 


Club Motto for October. 


’Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide sweeps onward ; 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
A path that stretches sunward. 
We’re beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The «ear shall rest to-morrow. 
—Gerald Massey. I 


Club Poem for October. 


The stranger wandering in the Switzer’s land, 
Before its awful mountain tops afraid, 
Who yet with patient toil has gained his stand 
On the bare summit where all life is stayed, 
Sees far, far down beneath his blood-dimmed eyes 
Another country, golden to the shore, 
Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where southern blooms unfold forever more. 


Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain. 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee, 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy. 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


The President’s October Letter. 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

With the bracing air and sutishine of ‘‘October’s wine,’’ comes 
our inspiring watclword—‘‘ Beyond these Alps, mine Italy lies.’’ 
A splendid motto for the schoolroom, isn’t it ?—as well as a ring- 
ing battle cry for life’s struggles. 

Drop lessons for one morning, and spend it in mapping out, with 
the pupils, the work of the year. Find out just how much ground 
must be covered that term, month, and week. When the pupils 
see what must be accomplished to complete the curriculum, they 
will take hold more readily with you, for they have a definite 
object toward which to work. 

Then if the day’s ‘‘must-be’’ is finished before the closing 
hour, you will have time for some of the pleasant, helpful ‘‘may- 
bes.’' When the children realize that, if the regular work is done 
promptly and well, there will be a ‘‘dessert’’ to reward them, they 
work with a will and, therefore, idling, whispering, etc., will be 
almost, if not entirely, eliminated. In one of my schools an 
Arithmetic class was so anxious to ‘‘ break the record,'’—to finish 
the book in April instead of in June and thus accomplish more than 
any previous class—that they hadn't a minute to spare for idleness 
or mischief, but became my model class! Of course, no lesson is 
to be passed till thoroughly mastered. 
loss of time, each lesson must be learned so thoroughly that it 
need not be given out again except for the month’s quick review. 
Only once or twice did a lazy scholar have such a poor lesson that 
it was given out again. The other pupils took him severely to 
task for ‘‘ keeping them back,’’ and stayed after school that night 
to drill him on the next day’s lesson, to prevent a repetition of 
the offense. Naturally the youngster did not enjoy tkat, and so 
he promptly mended his ways. I thought it better to let the class 
be kept back one day,—and thus take the remedy in their own 
hands, in their exasperation at the delinquent—than to help the 
boy myself, and thus make the idling easier. The plan was effec- 
tive ; for no one wanted to gain the ill-will of the whole class. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by physi- 
cians and shown by court records 
to be ignorance of the laws of self 
and sex? 


iuiiies te eacieal Illustrated 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Eaowlstge &@ Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
le Pg Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical a. 7 a Wife Should Have. 
ly William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
Rich Cieth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, tiustrated, $2.00 
Write for *‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
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s gray, faded or streaked, restore it to its 
color and youthful gloss or any desired 
ie by combing it with the 


IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 


Most practical device and only method endorsed hy physi- 
cians. Recommended by thousands. Lasts a )ifetime, 
Its application is GUARANTEED NOT INJURIOUS and 
cannot be detected. Interesting booklet and valuable in- 
formation, including testimonials, sent FREE 
H. D. CORB ©O., De L.. 
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Make Your Own Girdle 
in Three Minutes 









X& The Favorite Girdle Former 
YQ will Do It. 
The Latest and Best 
No pins, no sewing. no boneing re 
quired. No awkward form to go 
around the waist. 
\ 


YOU CAN USE ANY 
PIECE 


is immedi 
ately adjusta- 
ble to any width, 
and it will in no way injure the material, which 
as soon as the Former is removed will be left as 
it was before, 
With this Former you get the attractive crushed 
effect with the round French form. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of Price, i5c 
each ; twe fer 25c. 


Exclusive Territory on this and 
We Want Agents other specialties for ladies. 


HYGIENIC M’F'G CO., Dept.B. Allegany, N. Y. 
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For Mending Things, 
For Mounting Pictures, 
For Your Scrap Book, 
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RAVOOND. 
Glue, Paste or Mucilage 


in Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube. Pull 
out the pin—you will always find 
the contents in perfect condition—air- 
tight. No brush required—apply 
direct from the tube. No waste— 

quantity perfectly controlled. No 
sticky fingers. hat an improvement 

over the glue-pot and the sticky bottle! 

If Dennison's Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer's, a Patent Pin 
Tube of Glue, Paste or Mucilage 
| will be mailed on receipt of 


<< 


10 cents. 


Please address Dept. 30 at 
our nearest store. 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


128 Franklin St. 
St- Louis, 418 North Fourth St. 
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| work, for the little ones, and even in the higher grades, 


Normal Instructor and Teachers World 


Ungraded School Teachers’ Club. 


Continued. 


It is easier for the teacher, too, to have a definite object for 
which to work. And the motto is one for life’s work as well. 
Beyond these Alps of scale-practice and cast-drawing lies the land 
of music and art. Beyond these Alps of toil lies the Italy of suc- 
cess; beyond the struggle, the victory won. 

With October’s clear air, let us breathe in also the inspiration of 
our Alpine watchword. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Jean Haxirax, President. 


School Motto, Colors, Song and ‘‘Cry.”’ 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS :— 


Your letters in the ‘‘Normal Instructor and Teachers’ World’’ 
have been a source of much help to me. There are several 
devices which I have found very helpful in my work, so I will 


‘share them, hoping they may be useful to some one else. 


My sister and I have saved the pictures, etc., from the ‘‘ Normal 
Instructor’’ for several years, and these are very useful for busy 
when 


| they have finished their lessons. 








A device, which we call ‘‘Climbing the Ladder,’’ I have found 
helpful in primary and first grade work. I drawa ladder on the 
blackboard and on each round, or step, write a word, or one of the 
combinations in arithmetic. Then one after another tries to climb 
the ladder, i. e., name each word or give the answer to the com- 
bination, as the case may be. If they miss, they ‘‘fall,’’ and 
have to begin all over again. I use this in the multiplication 
tables also, and find that it excites a great deal of interest. For 
seat work they make ladders and write words or little examples on 
them. 

For drill in sight words, we play (1) ‘‘Hide and Seek.’’ I write 
words on the board, the children pronouncing them as fast as I 
write, until the board is pretty well covered. Then the children 
close their eyes and I hide a word. At the signal, ‘‘Ready,’’ all 
hunt for the word I have hidden, and the one who finds it must 
tell what it is. (2) ‘‘Cleaning House.’’ Draw a picture of a 
house on the board and write words all over it. Let each one, who 
can pronounce a word, erase it, and see how quickly they can 
clean the house. (3) ‘‘Fish-pond.’’ Draw fishes and write words 
(or combinations) on them. Each one who can pronounce a word 
catches a fish. All of these devices I have found very helpful 
when the little ones become tired ; it rouses their interest and also 
affords excellent drill. 

I have been very much interested in the description of beautify- 
ing the school-rooms and will give my experience. 

“One autumn I began school in a very pleasant little building, 
situated near the lake. The building was quite new and well fitted 
out with boards, library, etc., but I was surprised, on entering, to 
fiud it barren of pictures, or decoration of any kind. It did seem 
so cheerless. The children and I talked the matter over and de- 
cided that we must have pictures. The school was so small that 
an entertainment or social to raise money was out of the question, 
so the children brought from five to ten cents of their own money 
which they were saving for Christmas. We soon had quite a little 
sum of money and with this we purchased glass and some pictures 
from Geo. P. Brown & Co., and framed them with passepartout 
picture binding. 

The girls did the framing, then the boys brought a ladder and 
hung the pictures. We arranged them on the walls in groups; for 
instance,—a large one of Washington in the center and smaller 
ones, illustrating different times in his life, around it; the same 
with Lincoln, ete. We also had single pictures—as, ‘‘Christ the 
Good Shepherd’’ etc. Very good pictures can often be obtained 
from illustrated newspapers also. 

Then the boys put up a shelf in one of the windows and during 
the fall and spring we had several plants, while in the winter we 
used the shelf for leaves and winter bouquets, also models made 
in the drawing classes. One girl brought a large bunch of teasels 
which I tied with a ribbon and put in one corner of the room, in 
another corner I put a branch from a tree and on it hung their 
cards of stars. (They received a gold star for every perfect spel- 
ling lesson and pasted them on small cards of mounting board.) 
Much interest was taken in these cards. The scholars saved their 
best maps and drawings and with these we made a frieze or border 
above the boards. At Easter time they saved their bright colored 
egg shells, filled them with earth and planted in them a morning 
glory or some other seed. When the seed comes up it looks very 
pretty and each child is so interested in caring for his own plant. 
In the spring we made hanging baskets by hollowing out large 
carrots and turnips and filling the hollow with water. In a few 


days the tops grow out and curl about the bulb making a very 
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Standard: Helps 


For Teachers 


The Children’s Poet 


By LILLIE. FARIS. 


An Illustrated study of Longfellow for the 
Primary Grades. An Inspiration to pupils and an 
indispensable aid to all primary teachers. Just the 
book to help in preparing Nature and Language 
work, Price 10c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography. 


By INEZ N. McFEE. " 


One of the most practical and helpful Manu- 
als on Sy. sg = ever published. Contains Out- 
lines and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing 
and Modeling, Reading, Valuable References, De- 
vices and ecreations, Composition Subjects, 
Search Questions, and a fund of information not 
to be found in any one text on graphy. its 
use your work will be lightened’ ami you will be 
saved hours of work and worry. 150 Pages. Price 








Graded Memory Gems. 


BRYCE—SPAULDING 


Book One—for Grades I, II, III, Book Two— 
for Grades IV, V. VI. Book tThree—for Grades V1 
and VIII 

ALEXANDER CHAPLIN, Superintendent of 
Schools, Talbot Co.. Md.: Your “Graded Memory 
Gems,” have been placed in every school in 
this county, and the teachers are quite delight- 
ed with them. These books are ade a A graded 
and ought to win a great deal of popularity. 

Each book contains about 150 pages. 

Paper Cloth 








An Outline of English and American 
Literature 


By JOHN E. McKEAN. 


A book that will help teacher and student 
alike to a mastery of the history. of English and 
American Literature. mr, be used with any text, 
or with no text, as a guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to Ex- 
amination and an equally helpful guide to the 
teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. 

Price per Dozen $2.40. Single Copy 25c. 


Outlines in U. S. History 


By E. S. LANDES. 


This is a book of 150 pages containing a com- 
plete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and 
Answers in U. S. History and Civil Government, al- 
so a brief History of Political Parties, together with 
Tables, Nicknames,etc. A book that both teacher 
and student can use in class. 

Price per Dozen (for introduction) $2.40. 

Single Copy only 2s5c. 


The New Practical Orthography 


By E. S. LANDES. 


A text book for use in Country Schools,Gram- 
mar Schools, and Lower Grades in High Schools. 
In addition to the ib Jeamel text it also con- 
tains an extensive list of ‘County and State Exam- 
ination Questions Answered.”’ This book is prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for a 
Special Examination or a Teacher’s Examination 
and for raising your own grades in Orthography 
and § 4 
loth Binding, price 35c. Price per Doz. $3.00 


The Library Method in American 


Histo 
By G. R. GRISSMAN. 
Superintendent City Schools, Salina, Kansas 


Acomplete reference Outline from the dis- 
covery of America to Roosevelt’s second Admini- 
stration. 

It tells you exactly where you will find a treat- 
ment of every topic of American History. 

It takes all the tediousness out of history and 
makes the Library Method most delightful and ab- 
solutely practical, 

It 18 especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. 

It contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and 
questions, and 14,000 references, 

Put this guide in the hands of any historical 
worker and he will master the subject. 

Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable 
and to the point, it is a deservedly popular book. 

230 Pages. Price 30c. 


A Study of the Song of Hiawatha 


By NELLIE McCABE 


A book that should be owned by every teach- 
er. Has no equal for class use, in the study of 
this great classic, Contains the poem complete 
and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, His- 
torical Foundation of the Poem, Questions as to 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Compo- 
sition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on it, Sug- 

estive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of 
erms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 

190 pages. Price 30 cents. 


World’s Events Publishing Company. 
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Normal Instructor and Teachers World 


Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 
Continued 


pretty sight. All of these things helped to brighten our school- 
room and several people who called on us spoke of the changed 
appearance of our room. 

Now I want to tell you how I created a greater love for school 
and interested both parents and children. Some of the pupils had 
older brothers and sisters attending high school and they spoke 
of their class colors. I noticed that the children were interested ; 
so one day we had a ‘‘talk’’ and I told them’we could have school 
colors, too. Accordingly, we discussed combinations of colors,— 
(and here was a fine opportunity to show importance of harmony 
in color) then voted on it. Pink and white were chosen by the 
majority, so I procured ribbon and gave each pupil a bow with 
streamers. It is pleasing to hear them speak of ‘‘our’’ school 
colors and they wear them so proudly. Next we voted on a school 
cry, a school song, and a school motto which in this case was, 
‘*Duty done is honor won.’’ They were very fond of giving their 
school cry and it was amusing to see how important they felt. 

Perhaps you are familiar with these devices but I hope they may 
be useful to some teacher who like myself is teaching in a little 
country school. 

J. D. E. 
New York. 

I think it produces an esprit de corps to have a motto, colors, 
And other schools will like to try your plan, 
too, —PRESIDENT. 


The School Museum. 


Every school needs a museum; but, especially does the country 
school, or ungraded school, need one. 
chased. It can, and should be, founded by the pupils and the 
teacher of the school. Of course, if the school board are interested 
enough to furnish a nice cupboard, it will be highly appreciated, 
but if this is not furnished, then the pupils and the teacher can 
arrange some kind of receptacle for the objects. 

“In one of my country schools we began a museum. We had just 
been buying some books and did not have money enough to invest 
in a cupboard; but we did have enough to buy some suitable plank. 
One of the patrons made us some nice shelves in one corner of 
the school room with these. This corner we fixed up as a cozy 


corner. We had a small table and a chair or two. I furnished 








This should not be pur- | 


some pretty figured calico and a cloth for the table. With the | 


calico, we curtained off this corner, allowing space for the table 
and chairs, with free passage between them and the wall—also the 
shelves. 
the center of the table was a vase for flowers. 
pupils furnished. Almost every morning found us with a fresh 
vase of flowers. Around this vase were arranged such books of 
good literature as we had. One of the girls brought us a dainty 
wax-plant, which was trained against the wall between the shelves 
and table. One lady sent us a pretty bucket of smilax. This was 


The curtains were looped back with a pretty cord. In | 
These flowers the | 


hung in the center of the corner and trained to show with the best | 


effect through the opening of the curtain. 
plants were given_us. 

The shelves we used fora museum. The objects were all clas- 
sified and neatly arranged. We had objects of the different king- 
doms arranged in separate divisions. 

Of the Animal Kingdom, we had specimens of the local birds, 
their nests and eggs; classified feathers, beaks, bills, and claws; 
we had insects, etc. To each object we had a slip of paper at- 
tached, describing the bird, giving also its habits and peculiarities. 

Of the Vegetable Kingdom, we had wild flowers pressed and 
classified. We also had specimens of the leaves, flowers, 
and bark of the neighboring trees. Everything of the vegetable 
kingdom that we could, we represented by a specimen. 

We took cotton, starting with the seed; we illustrated, with 
specimens, 
ground, to the finished article. 
of cotton cloth as we could. 
illustrated. Of the Mineral Kingdom, we obtained ore, mineral, 
stones, and shells common to the neighborhood. We had a writ- 
ten description of the geological formation of the neighborhood. 

On one shelf we kept photographs, drawings, and specimens, 
illustrating historical objects, characters, or antiquities, with 
which the children were familiar. 

One shelf was devoted to the inventions of the children. And 
this was full. 

Another shelf contained miscellaneous objects; raw material of 
familiar objects, which were not native to the district. A great 
many of these were obtained from distant relatives and friends. 
One sent us some silver ore, one some coral ; another sent some 
cocoons of the silk worm and some white mulberry leaves. 


A few other nice pot | 


fruits | 


the whole process of the plant, from the seed in the | 
We obtained as many specimens | 
In like manner, other things were | 





tra Products. 
$10.00. Their sale 
gives the school a 
profit of $10.00 on 
each transaction. 
Many schools estab- 
lish a fund in this 
way. 


Teachers Rewarded, 


the little attention 
needed to supervise 
aLarkin School Club, 
the teacher receives a 
present-for-cash of an 
extra 50 cents’ worth 
of Products of his se- 
lection with each 
$10.00 assortment or- 


tificate Premium (re- 
tail value $1.50) with 
each order after the first, with the first, too, if he 
has purchased direct from us before. 


School Club Dept., 






















Any three Maps free to Larkin School Clubs with 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Products. Set consists 
of seven Maps, Standard Series. 








WALL MAPS 


and other Schoolroom Equipment 


FREE 


through the Larkin School Club 


FOR schools lacking funds, a popular and prac- 
ticable plan for obtaining needed equipment with- 
out the usual contributions from parents. A Club 
is easily organized and peoed hod» 

endorsed by Teachers and School Boards. Par- 
ents save money and are glad to patronize a Club, 
buying Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toi- 
let Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powder, and many other home needs. 
Larkin Products are well known everywhere for 


and is heartily 


purity and superior quality—all are standards of 
agree: and cost no more than goods of infer- 
ior quality. 


Valuable Premiums Free 


are obtained by any school through this co-oper- 
ative purchasing. 
Swivel Chair, Flat-Top Desk, Bookc: ase, Librar 
Books, American Flag, T: iber- Prang Prints, Wall 
Clock, Library Table, Graphophone, and Piano 
are among the premiums offered. All are of hone 
est workmanship and finish. Not one but that 
alone would cost as much as or more than we 
charge for the Products with which it is given 
free. Money refunded in full if disappointed. 


Wall Maps, Library Giobes, 


If preferred, the premium may be taken in ex- 
We will sell $20.00 worth for 


As recompense for 





LIBRARY BOOKCASE No. 7. 
dered, and a one-cer- Free to Larkin pemest Gate wah 


$14.00 worth of Lark: 


Let us send complete information and tell you 


what schools have done. 


TEACHERS WRITE FOR PREMIUM LIST 12, 


Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























Autainn t 2a8 Silk 


Each thread shaded in Au- 
mw tumn Colors—Red, Green, 
ta Yellow and Brown ( Anyone, 
ai though unskilled in the art of 
4A embroidering can obtain per- 
fect results by using this silk, 
Wi The shading is dons for you.) 
— To introduce these new silks 
we will send the above Maple 
Leaf Pillow Cover, tinted in 
eolors (including back) and 8 
| Skeing of Shaded Autuma 
at Royal Floss, warranted 
fast color® post paid for 
in stamps A eae y order. 


ROYAL SILK & ART 


CO. Dept &, 3% St. Paul Street, Loakanion: N.Y. 
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KEEP IN 


OUR SERIES OF FIVE CENT CLASSICS 
They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, 






MIND 


History, Geography, the Industries, and Literature. 


With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 
interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school, and you 


will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


A Sample of Hundreds of Commendatory Letters. 
“Copies of your Five Cent Classics have been received. The children are delighted with them and I re- 


gerd this series as the best of its kind that I have seen.” 


FIRST YEAR 
(Large Type) 
FABLES AND MyTHS— 
27 AZsop’s Fables—I 
28 Ajsop’s Fables—II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
NATURE— 
1 Little Plant People at Home 


and What TheyAre Doing 
There-—-I 


2 Little Plant People at Home 
and What They Are Doing 
There—II 


30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and HerFriends 


SECOND YEAR 
FABLES AND MyTHS— 


33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
35 Indian Legends 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 
3 LittleWorkers andWhatThey 
Work With (Stories of 
Animals) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 
FABLES AND MytTas— 
46 Puss in Boots, and Cindereila 
47 Greek Myths 
NATURE— 
49 Buds and Blossoms 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop 
133 Some Water Babies 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y— 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 


Price Five Cents Each, Sixty Cents Per Dozen. 


Each booklet contains 32 pages of Choice Literature, carefully graded. Clear Type, Attractive Illustra- 
tions, Tasteful Covers. Add two cents per copy for postage on orders of less than five copies. Order by 


number. 


C. W. JOHNSON, Principal, Florence, .Ala. 


55 Story of Whittier 

57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

58 pony of Alice and Phoebe 

ary 

59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 

64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 


66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
III (Virginia) 


71 Selections from Hiawatha 
132 Story of Franklin 
FOURTH YEAR 
NATURE— 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y— 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New EnglandViking 
80 Story of the Cabots 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 


% American § Inventors—1 
(Whitney and Fulton) 


87 American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 


LITERATURE— 
go Selections from Longfellow--I 
gt Story of Eugene Field 
FIFTH YEAR 
NATURE - 
93 Story of Silk 


96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
16 Western Pioneers (Louisiana 
and the Oregon Country) 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
tor Story of Robert E. Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
LITERATURE— 
8 King of the Golden River 


(Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch 
(Hawthorne) 
108 History in Verse 
(Sheridan’s Ride, Independ- 
ence Bell, the Blue and the 
Gray, etc.) 


NATURE— 


LITERATURE— 


LITERATURE— 


LITERATURE— 
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SIXTH YEAR 






112 Birds in Prose 






10 The Snow Image 
(Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples 
(Hawthorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
(Hawthorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
120Selections fromLongfellow-II 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 
































SEVENTH YEAR 







13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) § 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Snow Bound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone Face 
(Hawthorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
125 Selections from The Mer- 
chant of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 














17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal 
(Lowell) 


19 Cotter’s Saturday Night 
(Burns) 


23 The Deserted Village 

(Goldsmith) 

126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

(Coleridge) 

127 Gray’sElegy and Other Poems 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Caesar 

130 Selections from Henry the 

Eighth 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI 



































AT TEN CENTS EACH: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Hiawatha, and Miles Standish—three books—Complete 


with Notes and Plan of Study, THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 


THE CHILDREN’S POET, a study of Longfellow for Primary Grades. Contains Exercises and Suggestive 


Questions for Language Work, Nature Study, &c. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Wortd’s Events Publishing Company, 

















Dansville, N. Y. 









Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 
Continued 


The children loved the work and some that I failed to interest 
any other way, began to like their school, and to take real pride 
and interest in it. 

To me nothing is so necessary and so inspiring in a school as 
good books and good pictures; but after these comes a museum. 

It makes the pupil more attentive. It makes him observe more 
closely, creating within him a carefulness, which influences |i; 
whole work. It gives him a wider vocabulary. By observing 
these objects and by talking and writing of them, he obtains a 
correct use of language and composition: 
ELLA PAYNE. 

Ozona, Texas. 

I am sure we all congratulate Mrs. Payne on her fine museum. 
Nothing could be more helpful in the schoolroom than such an 
object lesson. Let us hear again about this collection, for it 
would be a help to other teachers to know just what to collect, and 
how to doit. A list of the contents, where each object was ob- 
tained, and an item or two of information about it, would be just 
the hint we need in order to ‘‘go and do likewise.’’ 

—PRESiDENT. 


The Country Schoolhouse. 


The little country schoolhouse—you 
Remember it; of course you do. 

Within the angle snugly set, 

Where two long yellow highways met, 
And saplings planted here and there 

About the yard and boxed with care 

As if to typify, in turn, 

The youngsters caught and caged, to learn. 


Around, the rolling pastures spread 
With woodland patches garlanded, 
From which the breezes gladly bore 
Sly invitations to the door. 
Across the sills the bees’ soft hum 

. Was mingled with the muttered sum, 
And from their covert in the vale 
In plaintive pleading the quail. 


With basket and with pail equipped, 
Clear-eyes, tan-cheeked and berry-lipped, 
Athwart the pastures, down the road, 

They Srudaat th learning’s poor abode ; 
The pink sunbonnet, broad-brimmed straw; 
The bare brown feet that knew no law 

Of fashion’s last; the bundled forms 

That laughed aloud at cold and storms. 


What tales the scarred desks might relate 
Of triumphs gained with book and slate! 
What lore the clapboards loose possess, 
Of feats at noontime and recess |! 

And doomed how oft the panes to see, 
Back up the road, and o’er the lea, 
Haste boy and girl, new worlds to find, 
The little schoolhouse left behind. 


O little country school! In vain 

May critics hold you in disdain. 

The greatest lessons that you taught 
Were not by chalk and pencil wrought. 
As op’d your door on fields and sky, 
So, likewise just as wide and high, 
You opened to the eyes of youth 

The principles of love and truth. 


—Edwin L. Sabin in Youth's Companion. 


Interesting the ‘“Tiny Tots.’’ 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS :— 

The following are some of the devices which I have used to in- 
terest my younger pupils while the older ones are reciting. 

1. With the aid of stencils provide a quantity of drawings on 
heavy paper and have the children prick and sew them with bright 
colored threads. If possible have some flowers among the draw- 
ings and many different colored spools of thread, so that the chil- 
dren may sew them in the natural colors. 

2. Prepare drawings and require children to color them with 
their paraffine pencils. 

3. Cut out pretty designs from cardboard and let the children 
draw around them and color. 

4. Ask each child to supply himself with a sheet of carbon paper. 
If this cannot be readily procured, they may make ‘‘ transferring 
paper’’ by soaking a sheet of firm paper in strong bluing and 
allowing it to dry; or by coloring one side of a sheet with their 
paraffine pencils. Then give them drawings cut from educational 
papers, and pictures cut from flower and various other catalogues, 
that they may transfer and sew or color them. Always exhibit the 
good work and introduce bright colors wherever it is possible. 

5. Have on hand a supply of copies written on slips of paper. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club. 


Continued 


It is preferable to have short quotations for the copies. 
At a certain period of the day distribute the slips and re- 
quest the children to write the quotation a certain num- 
ber of times—the number depending on the length of the 
quotation. Never require them to copy until they can 
read them. 

6. In the early fall procure some thorn apples, and with 
the aid of toothpicks, build ‘‘all manner of things.’’ In 
the winter soaked peas may be used as a substitute for the 
thorn apples. 

7. Let the little ones string the red berries of the 
mountain ash and use the’strings to decorate with. 

8. Procure many different shaped leaves; press them, 
and then let the children draw their outline and color 
them. 

9. Show them how to form many designs with pump- 
kin and squash seeds. Arrange these designs to form bor- 
ders and ali-over patterns. Several flowers can be out- 
lined from them and colored. 

10. Purchase a book on paper-folding and cutting, (I 
use ‘* Paper and Scissors in the Schooiroom,’’ published 
by the Milton Bradléy Co.) and with but little of your 
help the children will be able to fold and cut many dif- 
ferent things. Have some who are accurate in their work 
keep a supply of paper squares always cut and in some 
place where they can be easily and quietly distributed by 
one of the smallest ones. They will help them to ‘‘ while 
many happy hours away.’’ 

11. Prepare large sheets illustrating many different 
ways of laying splints and let the children imitate them 
by laying splints on their desks. 

12. Write each new word in the reading lesson on the 
blackboard with colored chalk and allow them to remain 
until the end of the month. Have the children write 
them with the same colors on the blackboard with chalk 
or on paper with their colored pencils. 

13. Let them write all the words which they can on 
slips of paper previously prepared and then paste them 
on chains which they take home with them. 

14. Prepare from pretty colored wall paper, ‘‘links’’ 
which they make into chains and use for schoolroom 
decoration. 

15. Write several alphabets of both capital and small 
letters on cardboard, cut them out in squares and let ti:e 
little ones build words with them. 

16. Write words in the same way and let them build 
sentences with them. 

17. Teach them to print in large letters and then give 
them some good motto to print and color. 

18. Give them small sheets of tissue-paper to place over 
drawings and trace. 

19. Write on the blackboard a list of words from their 
reading lesson, omitting one or more letters in each word. 
Let the children copy them and supply the missing letter 
or letters. 

20. Have them write all the words in the lesson be- 
ginning with or containing certain letters or numbers. 

21. Let them cut and paste in scrapbooks, pictures and 
stories of birds, flowers and animals, or the little poems 
which they admire. 

22. Cut from old catalogues a designated number of 
pictures of like objects and paste them on cards, which 
can be used for their arithmetic at some future time. 

23. Give each pupil one sheet of manilla paper, a pin, 
and a pattern of a heart, a star, an apple, a lemon, a fish, 
or anything appropriate for the season of the year, and 
ask each one to cut out a certain number. Some day for 
a review, write the words which they have had in read- 
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ing, or the. .number. combinations on them, and at class 
time let the children go hunting, strawberrying, picking 
apples, or whatever the design may suggest, and carry 
home all they are able to read. correctly. 

24. Keep several simple drawings on the blackboard 
which the children can copy in their leisure moments, 
Allow them to copy these on the blackboard if they will 
do it quietly, and leave the best copy on the board for 
the remainder of the day, or longer if the blackboard 
space will permit it. 

25. Whenever the weather will permit send the ‘‘tiny 
tots’' out to play in the pure air and sunlight as much 
as possible, always bearing in mind that the prime essen- 
tial—the necessary foundation—for a useful, educated, 
and cultured mau or woman is strong, healthy body, with- 
out which one cannot attain ‘‘success’’ in the broadest 
meaning of the term. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATTIE O. GANUNG. 


A Cosy Corner. 


DEAR HELP-ONE--ANOTHERS :— 
In all the pages of the Normal Instructor in which 


there are so many helpful things, there are none read | 


more eagerly by me than those which are devoted to 
the ‘‘ Help-One-Another Club.’’ I have been particularly 
interested in those letters which have told how the looks 
of schoolrooms and yards have been improved. 


I want to tell you how well I have succeeded along. | 


that line. To begin with, the schoolroom itself looked so 
bare, and I began to think how it could be improved 
without going to very much expense. In the front of the 
room were two cupboards, the doors of which had been 
wrenched off years before. Upon going to my own home 
at the end of the week, I found some drapery curtains 
which had seen considerable service but were still good. 
These were duly carried to school and hung upon cheap 
brass rods before the cupboards. Between the cupborads 
was a little alcove, about four feet in length, in which 
a board was nailed across for a seat. On this I placed a 
cushion that just fitted and a little ruffled pillow at each 
end. Our ‘'Cozy Corner’’ was finished and the effect was 
very pretty indeed. Next came the windows and walls. 
At a furnishing store about two miles distrant some light 
brown paper was secured for only a few cents, and some 
curtain sticks for two cents apiece. From these sticks 
and the paper seven window shades were made and hung 
at the windows. Very few people, if any, would ever 
notice that the shades were only wrapping paper. Now 
with the drapery curtains at the cupboards, the cozy cor- 
ner between them and the shades at the windows, the 
room began to have a very different appearance. 

But the walls must not be left bare. Four squares of 
mounting board were purchased, and a variety of pictures 
mounted, some of them being ‘‘The Shepherdess,’’ 
‘*Pharaoh’s Horses,’’ ‘‘Madonna and Child,’’ ‘‘The 
Soul's Awakening,’’ ‘‘” The Gleaners,’’ ‘‘The Manger of 
Bethlehem,’’ etc. 

The walls of the room were papered with a very pretty 
light green paper, which was in pretty good condition 
with the exception of two places. One of these was be- 
tween two windows, and over this I pasted neatly a 
piece of light wrapping paper. A map was hung in such 
a way as to cover up where the brown paper joined 
the green and that place looked neat and clean once more. 
The other place was not where the brown paper could be 
used so well, so I made a large banner of heavy dark 
green paper which may be bought at any furnishing store 
for five cents a yard. On this I pasted colored pict- 
ures of flowers cut from catalogues and magazines, being 
careful to arrange them as artistically as possible. With 
this really pretty banner the other unsightly hole in 
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What Does It Mean to You? 


If you are in that discouraged line of 
men who get the same pittance week after 
week, year after year without hope or 
prospect of something better, it’s time 
you appealed to the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. Ask them how you 
can in your spare time, qualify for a better 

n, a higher salary and a safe future. 

hey will make the way so plain and easy 

for you that your only wonder will be 

that every worker in the world is not fol- 

lowing the thousands who have already 
reached success over this highway. 


Mark on the coupon the occupation 
you prefer and mail ittothe I.C.S. It 
costs nothing. It will surely help you 
some. /t may make your fortune. 





























































International Correspondence Schools, 

a 868, SCRANTON, PA. 
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‘ llustrator Civil En neer ’ 
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herons the Entire states of TEANO™° LOUISIANA 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


New Dining Cars (meals a Ja carte) between Texasand 
St. Louts 


Write for new book on Texas. FREE 
E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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MAY BE OFFERED YOU-TO 
INCREASE DEALERS’ PROFITS 
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Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases made our own in our 
and the entire production is direct to and 
is the reason we can them at such In 
ng a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test e 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article time experi- 
moss have poaven 6 success. bookcases are the 
juct of years of undivided attention to one line of manufacture. 
section, @ non-binding, d' gine deer and is highly 
io S caek aioe each. 
All goods sold from factory only. 





Write for 
Lilustrated Catalogue No. 87. 


Photos and Buttons Copied 


Plate Brooch like cut (1 inch) only 
guarantee) $1. 


LUNDSTROM MFG. LITTLE F. N. Y¥. 
ee 2. ee... 


TALENT 













original material. Wecan make youa Jour- 
ph nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 
free or with sample (our selection), 3c. Big money to 


SUNBEAM PHOTO O0., Dept. N.1., Arlington, Bra Ee Oe eee Gultding: Detroit, Micke” 
The Glen Steel Folding Mat 


Tracking Mud or Snow 

One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those balls of mud 
and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. The Glen Mat is neat and 
attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its wonderful construction and will make 
it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for residences and entrances to all public and private All 
first class dealers handle the Glen, if yours don't, write today for catalog and particulars. ‘emake 

bar and ode-4ountalel mots on eames pelacipie. 
Glen Mfg. Co., 157 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
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WONDERLAND 


not only is Full of miscellaneous information 
regarding the NORTHERN PACIFIC Country, but 
tells a new story of YELLOWSTONE PARK 
and the recent improvements there -including 
new and unique hotels-; the LEwis AND CLARK 
EXPOSITION tobe held at Portland, Oregon, 
June Ist. — Oct 15th and the SHASTA-NORTHERN 
PACIFIC route toand from California. 


There are stories of historicalinterest, ~~ 
-— of adventure, Of new pleasure resorts. 


~ Don’t hesitate to send for WONDERLAND, it costs but the 
postage,Six Cents. We want everybody to have 
it and everybody needs it. 


For Four Cents we will send our LEWIS and CLARK Exposition Booklet 
For Fifty Cents, our Yellowstone Park Flower Book. 


A. M. CLELAND, ST. PAUL, MINN. 












GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club. 


Continued 


the paper was covered up. One thing more hefore I close my 
letter. In the front of the room, where it would meet the chil- 
dren’s eyes whenever they looked up, I placed an evergreen 
motto, ‘‘Do right.’’ This was made by cutting letters about 
eight inches in height from cardboard and sewing on to them small 
pieces of evergeen until they are covered. Of course they 
must be trimmed evenly after all are finished. 
Yours in the work, 
M. ELAINE CLARK. 


Hints On Table Manners. 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS :— 


A teacher on going into the homes of her pupils cannot fail to 
see the faults or good qualities displayed by them. 

This is what I noticed in particular, and the way I set about to 
correct the mistake. The thing noticed was the lack of table man- 
ners. They were the children of hard-wcrking farmers, few of 
whom could talk the American language. I noticed the fault, but 
could think of no plan that would not hurt the parents’ feelings, 
until I thought of this. 

Upon the blackboard one morning the children found these 
words written with colored crayon— ; 

‘*Things to be Remembered,’’ and underneath was written,— 

t. ‘‘ Never put a knife to the mouth when eating.’’ 

When school called I told them all to find a clean space near thie 
back of their tablets and write the words I had written upon the 
board. I told them to write very carefully and leave space for 
more of the things we must never forget. 

I didn’t give a talk about the Whys, etc., of good manners, but 
let the writing do the work. 

Each morning a new rule would appear, such as: 

Never reach for anything when at the table. 

Never say ‘‘I don’t like this,’’ or ‘‘I never eat this,’’ when eat- 
ing away from home. 

Never make unnecessary noises when eating. 

Never bend the head to put food into the mouth. 

And before long the children were looking at the blackboard as 
soon as they entered the room. 

It wasn’t long until the children began telling what their fathers 
or mothers said, and saying that they were trying to eat that way. 

I know it was a success in iny school and perhaps it would be in 
others. It certainly will do no harm. 

M. H. 


Earning a Library. 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS :— 

I have two memory gems which I love and would like you to 
have the opportunity to think about and learn to love, too. I will 
give them and then tell you how we, my pupils and myself,earned 
our library. 


** Yet with a heart that’s ever kind, 
A gentle spirit, gay, 
You've spring perennial in your mind, 
And round you make a May.’’ 
i — Thackeray. 


‘*Within the woodland’s snowy heart, 
A little brook I cannot see, 
Amid the stiffly frozen reeds 
Still keeps its merry spirit free, 
And with a steadfast hope sublime 
Sings merrily of summer time.’’ 
—Mabel Irving. 


In our district we have a first class commissioner, one who does 
good work for the schools, and he, with the commissioner of the 
adjoining district, arranged with the county fair association to 
award prizes on the work of pupils exhibited. There were prizes 
for both graded and ungraded schools. 

So we set to work to get our exhibit in readiness. We had 
good, bad and indifferent work, but we received a prize. The 
state came forward and furnished as much as we raised, and now 
we have a little library of our own—and we earned it. 

Do you think there is the slightest desi-e to deface the books? 
Not in the least. Why? Because the pupils earned them, And 
isn’t co-operation the root of good discipline? Think of it, ~ 
Sincerely yours, 


CLaRA E, MILLER. 









Boonville, N. Y. R.F.D. No.1 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 
Continued 


Busy Work for the Little Folks. 


DeaAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

I wonder how many of you realize what a mighty band we are, 
at least in numbers, When I offered to send ‘‘Busy Work Cards’’ 
(Normal Instructor, February number), I was entirely unprepared 
for the flood of letters which reached me. It became a physical 
impossibility to send a complete series to each applicant, so I sent 
only a suggestive series to each one, said series consisting of about | 
twenty cards. In the majority of cases the postage sent was in- 
suficient to admit of mounting the cards on card board. Some 
twenty teachers asked for work suitable for First Grade pupils. 
Since such pupils cannot read or write, one cannot easily prepare 
cards suitable to that grade. Nevertheless, there are a great many 
devices’ which can be used to advantage with such pupils. Here 
are some hints which I believe will prove of general interest and 
I cam vouch for their practicability, having — used them in my 
own school for several years past. 


LANGUAGE WORK. 


1. Individual work selected by pupils:—Kach child should have 
a ‘‘seribbling pad,’’ and be allowed to draw or write anything 
he chooses upon it. Make a fifteen minutes’ exercise of this. 

2. One of the best plans to secure familiarity with words and 
letters, I have found to be this: Procure sheets of cardboard, or 
very stiff manilla paper, mark in one and one-half (14) inch 
squares, Print several dozen sets of the alphabet on these cards, 
one letter to the square; make a dozen extra of each of the vowel 
sounds, Procure as many envelopes as you have pupils. Put a 
handful of these letters into each envelope. Let the children form 
words of these letters. Better still, write a half dozen simple 
words on the envelopes, different words on each envelope, putting 
the necessary letters to form the words in their respective en- 
velopes. Let the pupils form the required words. After you have 
once prepared these sets of letters, you will find that they will 
repay your trouble many. times over. 

3. Put words or sentences on the board. Let the pupils copy 
same by means of the letters. 


Normal (nstructor aud Teachers World 





Good Figure 3 
Perfect Health}: 


more attractive than a 


Pretty Face 


Any Woman Can Have a Clear Skin, Strong Brain, Vivacious Manner 
You will doubtless take up some gral study this year—why not study 
to make yourself perfect in health and figure 

Over 15,000 Women are with a clear brain so that you may be useful, 
studying themselves stmestive and a source of pleasure to your 





















mily, to your friends and to yourse,f. 
Many a woman has su rise her husband and friends by giving 15 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to special directions 
which I give to her for the care of health, face and figure. 





bounding through your veins as when a child. I de= ‘ 
velop or reduce your figure to correct proportions. I teach you to \ 
d to walk with an ease and dignity which at once bespeak cul- “™ 
ture and refinement. 
Every figure can be rounded out symmetrically unless bones are missing or 
tissues entirely wasted away, and the woman who carries 
Clear Skin and a from 20 to 160 lbs of superfluous flesh every time she 
Good Figure moves has my sympathy—but she does not need to do so 
—and surely itis every woman's privilege and duty to 
keep herself attractive and pleasing. 
As women approach or pass middle life, they need more care in keeping a good 
circulation and the use of every faculty, so that they may 
No Woman Too Old be useful and a pleasure to self and family, 


help you, 


I have 


..FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW!..... 


h you unless I feel I can help you, because my time Is nearly 
full. My advice and information in regard to my work is free. I 


What fs your age? 
Married or Single? 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 57 Washington St. Chicago 








4. Let the pupils place as many letters as they have in alpha- 
betical order. At the close of the busy-work period the pupils | 
may give names of the letters they have, also stating which ones 
are lacking. 

5. As the pupils advance, let them form words, each having the 
same vowel sound, as clap, lap, trap, chap, flap, etc. 

6. Encourage pupils to write original sentences. Put the word 
cat, doll, ball, or other interesting words on the board. Let pupils 
write all the sentences they can on the subjects. _ 


NUMBER WORK. 


1. Each child should be provided with a ruler marked in inches. 
Using ordinary school paper, let the pupils cut it into one-inch 
lengths, two inch lengths, etc., as many as the teacher may indi- 
cate. | 

2. Let the pupils cut paper into strips twelve inches long. Later | 
cul in the same way, then cut each strip into halves. Later, into 
fourths, eighths, etc. How many of one kind are needed to make 
a whole strip? Use triangles, circles, squares, etc., in the same 
way. 

3: Cut by measure a one-inch square, a two-inch square, etc. 
Cut same without measure. Compare. 

4. Cut a rectangle; cut one twice as large; one half as large, etc. 

5. With pencil and paper draw squares of different sizes, first by 
measuring, then without measuring. 

6. Draw a square six inches by six inches. Divide it into one- 
inch squares. How many squares have you? 

7. Have you any old calendars? The figures on these may be 
utilized by pasting them on little squares of cardboard, both sides 
of the cardboard having the same figure. You will have several 
sets ranging from figure to 1 to figure 30. At first use only the 
figures; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

8. With brush or pen, make the signs +, —, x, +. As soon as 
the pupils have learned the different combinations satisfactorily, 
give each child a box or envelope containing a few dozen figures 
and signs, and let him arrange them at his desk. An endless 
variety of uses for these number cards will suggest themselves to 
the teacher. I do not claim that all these devices are original. 
but I do claim that they will be of practical value to any one in- 
terested in keeping the little ones pleasantly and profitably 
e ed. Any teachers intending to prepare material called for 
in the above article, wishing for suggestions or assistance, may 
receive same by sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 

(Miss) Gusty Van Roy, 

R.R. 15. So. Kaukauna, Wis. 











Mies Corcoft, as President ef the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has hadwide experience In prescribing individual work for women. 


Name 
EE cis ck idntns bade os condoceda 





I study each woman's case just as a physician studies it, the 
only difference being that I strengthen and 
My Method put in place weakened organs by exercise for 
nerves and muscles controlling such organs, 
oe _ circulation of warm, pure blood which I purify=S= 
oy wee correct breathing and wy peenesies the special 
diet, Dathing, etc., adapted to each individual, I strengthen Dept. 30. 
all your vital organs, telly heart, nerve centers and send wel a 
not ma 


with the letter (Xr on 
the attached blank the 
points which interest 
m= and If there are 
= in re- 

pons case 
which om Ret 1 need, 
write me about them 
also, and [ will tell 
dg frankly whether 


hundreds of pupils over 70 and a few over 80 Prominent hips 
—_ trading 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs x 
Drugs relieve pain because of the morphine contained in most of them, out nae 
they do not remove the cause of your difficulty. Tete bust 
«x 
“Ply weight has increased thirty pounds.’’ Cungleaten 
**My kidneys are much better tid Do you walk gracefully? 
**My eyes are stronger and I Lave taken off my ure Wenkaess — 
ri | have not had a sign of gall stones since | began your work.” hes 
| weig 1! ibs, less, and have gained wonderfully in strength.” Irritable 
“lam slighted with the effect of the exercise upon my catarrh.”’ Nerves 
“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely —— 
free after having it for 30 years se all 
“Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet Indigesticn 
nerves.’ Constipation 
I will send you my little booklet on how to stand and to walk,free-every Liver 
woman should have this, and if you will fill out the — 
My Booklet Free enclosed coupon I will tell you what I can do for Heart 
your case and I will send you extracts of letters Throat 
from my pupils if I have helped similar cases. I do not give thename Colds 
ofa papi unless she has given me permission to doso, I will not tins 
work w — 


Is your health or figure 


yah Foncone read the reports from my pupils for one day—they imperfect in any way 
would do your heart good, as they do mine. a here? 








HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—-IMPROVE 


YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STBONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUR 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABL 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
ose—Strons Moleskine” °3 3.60. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, a s 50. 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 =. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 





















Your own or your friend’s name stamped in gold on 3 high grade pencils finished in Lavendar, Light Green 
or Cerise, ponents in the U. S. 25¢ (send reget 5 sets $1.00. A handsome box included as illustrated. Other 
beautiful dasigns may be selected—Holly, [oss Rose Buds, Pinks, Violets, etc. 

Silk Book Marks, Pen Wipers, Leather Goods, etc. , stamped in gold make useful souvenirs for all occasions. 
Iliustrated cata’ and samples of box cover papers on request. Remember this for Xmas, Birthdays, etc. 
Pencils for adver ; Gross or 1,000. 

Inc. 1904. 


\ Est. 1896. SWAIN MANUFACTURING CO., 18 N. Spruce St., N. Y. 

















INDIVIDUAL LEAD PENCILS) 


A New Idea, 





A, 





RDER SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK in combination with 
Worlds Events Magazine at special combination rate of $1.10 


plus 14 cents for postage. 
SEELEY'’S QUESTION BOOK should be in the hands of every teacher. 
in combination with Normal Instructor or 
14 cents for postage. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, Dansville, 


It can also be obtained 
Primary Plans at the same rate as above—¢1. ——" 
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Real Estate Business 


We teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage 
and Insurance Business by mail, fitting you to suc- 
cessfully establish yourself without interfering 
with your present employment, The Real Estate 
Business offers ee opportunities fer success. 

Do not spend the best days of your life workin 
for a pittance when you can make an independen' 
fortune working for yourself. Real Estate offers 
better Me gpa or than any other business to 
those without capital. 

Hundreds indorse our institution. 








Write for particulars and Free Booklet. It will 
interest you, 
H. W. ckoss & CO., 105 Tacoma Bicg., CHICAGO, 








A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of securing Beauty and a Perfect Com- 






 pypaceve are repaced by the RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB. 

it prevents and removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, flesh- 

worms, makes skin soft, smooth and white. A single sooth- 
“es 8. 





60s. To Introd: 
ities we will send the Complexion Bulb 
with full directions for only THIRTY-FIVE cents 
age paid. You cannot afford to miss 
will please you. Address 
D. Ml. KRUEGER & CO., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 












A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due tothe absence of blood in 
the scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood 
which feeds the hair roots, as well as every other 
part of the body. If you want the hair to grow 
on the scalp the blood must be made to circulate 
there.. It is exercise which makes the blood cir- 
culate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes 
the blood circulate in the scalp. It gently draws 
the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Method of Testing 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair 
on your head by afew minutes use of tae Evans Vacuum Cap. 
We will send you the Cap with which to make 
withoul any expense to you, 


If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow this 
denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and evening 
thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there 
is no use in trying further—the hair wil not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to prove 
its*virtue. All we ask of you is to deposit the price 
of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where 
it wiil remain during the trial period, subject to 
your own order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
return your deposit in full. 

A sixteen-page illustrated book will be 
sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 1052 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Lessons in Expression. 
By Grace B. Faxon. : 


Address all communications relating to this Department to (Miss) Grace B. 
Faxon, 16 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nauhaught the Deacon. 


(A recitation especially suitable for Columbus Day, or Thanks- 
giving observances.) 


Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who of old 

Dwelt but blameless, where his narrowing Cape 
Stretches its shrunk arm out to all the winds 

And the relentless smiting of the waves, 

Awoke one morning from a pleasant dream 

Of a good angel dropping in his hand 

A fair, broad gold-piece, in the name of God. 

This beautiful narrative poem of our beloved poet, Whittier, 
makes an attractive recitation for a boy or girl from eleven to six- 
teen years of age. 

Begin in a pleasant conversational tone, creating an interest in 
your story by showing that you yourself are thoroughly interested 
in it. In the first two lines there are four words that are so em- 
phatic that the voice naturally takes falling inflection. These are 
**Nauhaught,’’ ‘‘deacon,’’ ‘‘ r’’ and ‘‘blameless.’’ Of course, 
‘*Indian’’ is also emphatic, but does not take falling inflection. 

Keep the voice up until vou come to the next strongly emphatic 
word, which is ‘‘gold-piece.’’ Use a new pitch of voice on the 
fifth line. In the last two lines, hold the open hand in front of 
body at half-arm’s length. Look upward in the last part of the 
last line. ‘ 


He rose and went forth with the early day, 

Far inland, where the voices of the waves 
Mellowed and mingled with the whispering leaves, 
As, through the tangle of the low, thick woods, 
He searched his traps. Therein, nor beast nor bird 
He found ; though, meanwhile, in the reedy pools 
The otter plashed, and underneath the pines 

The partridge drummed ; and, as his thoughts went back 
To the sick wife and little child at home, 

What marvel that the poor man felt his faith 

Too weak to bear its burden,—like a rope 

That, strand by strand uncoiling, breaks above 

The hand that grasps it. ‘‘Even now, O Lord! 
Send me,’’ he prayed, ‘‘the angel of my dream! 
Nauhaught is very poor; he cannot wait.’’ 


With this new stanza and a change of thought, use a new pitch 
of voice—a trifle higher pitch than that with which you finished 
the preceding stanza. Linger on the word ‘‘far.’’ Let the tones 
become sweet and melodious on ‘‘mellowed and mingled.’’ Give 
‘*whispering’’ with an aspirate (breathy) quality. Use no set ges- 
ture of indication on ‘‘low, thick AD or on ‘‘searched his 
traps.’’ Simply look downward from left to right. Be careful to 
make slight pauses between subjects and predicates in the next 
lines. Let the voice be imbued with tenderness as you speak of 
the ‘‘sick wife’’ and ‘‘little child.‘’ Show that you sympathize 
with the poor man in his afi @ sympathetic quality in 
your tones. Enter strongly into ¢ ization of the man as he 
xrays for succor. Put both hands, palms together, at chest, and 
ook heavenward. Let the words come fervently, sincerely. 


Even as he, spake he heard at his bare feet 

A low, metallic clink, and, looking down, 

He saw a dainty purse with disks of gold 
Crowding its silken net. Awhile he held 

The treasure up before his eyes, alone 

With his great need, feeling the wondrous coins 
Slide through his eager fingers, one by one. . 
So then the dream was true. The angel brought 
One broad piece only ; should he take all these? 
Who would be wiser, in the blind, dumb woods? 
The loser, doubtless rich, would scarcely miss 
This dropped crumb from a table always full. 


Drop the hands quickly and increase the word-action at the 
beginning of this stanza. Start back a little in astonishment, with 
wonder on the face, in line three; look down nearthefeet. Hold 
the closed hand before the body at high chest, gazing wonderingly 
at it, in linés five and six, and pantomine ‘‘feeling the coins,’’ by 
rubbing the end of the thumb over the ends of the other fingers. 
Drop hands to sides on ‘*So then his dream was érue/’’ Give much 
vaixe to these words. Emphasize ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘all these’’ in the 
next line. The man now begins an argument with himself. Look 
*rourd about on ‘‘blind, dumb woods.’’ The voice falls at the end 
of this line as the question cannot be answered by yes or no. Use 
a new pitch at the beginning of the next line. 


Still, while he mused, he seemed to hear the cry 
Of a starved child; the sick face of his wife 
Tempted him. Heart and flesh, in fierce revolt, 
Urged the wild license of his savage youth 
Against his later scruples. Bitter toil, 

Prayer, fasting, dread of blame, and pitiless eyes 
To watch his halting,—had he lost for these 

The freedom of the woods ;—the hunting-grounds 
Of happy spirits for a walled-in heaven 

Of everlasting psalms? One healed the sick 

Very far off, thousands of moons ago; 

Had he not prayed Him night and day to come 
And cure his bed-bound wife? Was there a hell? 
Were all his fathers’ people writhing there— 
Like the poor shell-fish set to boil alive— 
Forever, dying never? If he kept 

This gold, so needed, would the dreadful God 
Torment him like a Mohawk’s captive, stuck 
With slow-consuming splinters? Would the saints 
And the white angels dance and laugh to see him 
Burn like a pitch-pine torch? His Christian garb 
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This ink has been used for the past six years 
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BUY Fecuvracrurer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 
Made as ordered in any way or material, 
Here is an illustration of what we can do 
‘or those purc rs wishing to econom- 
ize. Either of the two styles here illustrat- 
od. Qname : vt one or two aeeere and 
owing an. rs or 
more than shown in illustration. yee wasted _ hi 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50, doz. Sample 25¢ 
FREF—Our elaborate new catalog, telling all about 
otherstyles in gold and silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
: Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 


stantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 


We are not afraid to have 
Free Trial you try this wonderful 
wage. preparation, and may do so FREE. It 


B} you will send us toc. to cover cost of postage 
packing we will send you a trial bottle; 


and 
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Dr. A. E. RHODES CO., - 
































Lowell, Mass. 





N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely re . 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as tts} 
ic, IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 


mag: 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as rd or growth on moles,may require 


two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or ey feeling when applied 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolysis. 


Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 bottle. money by lelter. with your full ad- 
dress written ly. Postage <tampe taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AG WANTED. 
Podene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 506, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


or ever 
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ARE YOU ~~ » 


LOOKING? « 
ForaBetter\ 
Position? > 


S 













Are you jecking. Soe that chance, that 
to improve your position? _ 
let us help you. If you follow our 
advice, our instructions, we wi 
you to better your tion, to increase 


yaur spare time to qualify ou fora high 
or M eat asan Hed Iga, Seca 
eC. 7 
Dr ~ 4 a Design, Electric 
ting, T ‘ende rT, 
phy, Short Electrical Cour se, 
metic, Algebra. Complete Course 
Engineering, $15.00 and up. 
Let Us: Prove to You 
: What We Can Do. 
Thousands have succeeded ; ve 
just as good a cbaisce f . Write tar bit thee 
80-page book and testimonials and con- 
vince yourself, 
“OPFER: New students 
enrolling now will be provided free 
of charge with our Reference Library 
and a set of Electrical Apparatus. 


Electries! Institute of Correspondence Instruetiun, 
pay 240-242 West 284 Street, New York. 


"OVERNMENT 


gy POSITIONS 
- 50,830 
5 APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil 
Service places during 
the past year. More 
appointments being 
made this year than last. No 
influence of any kind required. 
These are excellent positions for 
young ple. For most posi- 
tions only a common school edu- 
cation required, Thousands 
whom we have instructed sy 
MAIL for the examination are 
now in the Government Service 
at salaries from $840 to $1,400 
per year, Our Civil Service Cat- 
alogue contains letters from 
hundreds of persons in the Gov- 
ernment Service who state that 
they owe their positions to our 
course of training ; also contains 

uestions recently used by the 

overnment, We also have the 
following departments which 
give the most thorough courses 
ever taught by the Correspon- 
dence method : Law, Normal, 












EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE, 


If you are interested in our line of work, write at 
once for one of our catalogues, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Seemed falling from him; with the fear and shame 
Of Adam naked at the cool of day, 

He gazed around. A black snake lay in coil 

On the hot sand, a crow, with sidelong eye 
Watched from a dead bough. All his Tndian lore 
Of evil, blending with a convert’s faith 

In the supernal terrors of the Book, 

He saw the Tempter in the coiling snake 

And ominous, black-winged bird; and all the while 
The low rebuking of the distant waves 

Stole in upon him like the voice of God 

Among the trees of Eden. 


Show by facial expression and tones the agony of the poor 
Indian as he thinks of his sick wife and starving child. The story 


‘of the struggle going on within him—how he weighs the lawless 


freedom that once was his against his Christian principles— 
should be brought out distinctly. The word-action is slow; the 
— are frequent. —Emphasis is most important through here, 

he face should be tense and drawn, asone looks when thinking 
earnestly and anxioysly. Let ‘‘pitiless eyes to watch his halting’’ 
come without break. Also ‘‘walled-in heaven of everlasting 
psalms.’’ Of course he refers to Christ in ‘‘One healed the sick,’’ 
etc. Let the voice be tinged with reverence. Give ‘‘ Was there a 
hell’? with deep contemplation. Color ‘‘ writhing.’’ 

I recommend no gestures all through here. Let the hands hang 
naturally at the sides. Linger on ‘‘forever;’’ also ‘‘never.’’ 
Emphasize ‘‘kept ;’’ also ‘‘torment.’’ On ‘‘seemed falling from 
him,’’ both hands may sweep down body outward. Let the voice 
fall on ‘‘him.’’ Use a new pitch on ‘‘with the fear.’’ Point low 
at midfront to indicate the ‘‘snake ;’’ then high at oblique, to in- 
dicate the crow. Step back a little; the face and voice expressing 
terror as you describe his fear of the snake and the crow. Change 
the mannet, completely beginning ‘‘all the while.’’ Let the tones 
be low and monotonous, the facial expression becoming calmer. 
Bow the head slightly, as in receiving rebuke. 


ee See sae ee a A OMROR SR DOSS 

His soul’s loins with a resolute hand, he thrust 

The base thought from him: ‘‘ Nauhaught, be a man! 

Starve, if need be; but, while you live look out 

From honest eyes on all men, unashamed. 

God help me! I am deacon of the church, 

A baptized, praying Indian! Should I do 

This secret meanness, even the barken knots 

Of the old trees would turn to eyes to see it, 

The birds would tell of it, and all the leaves 

Whisper above me: ‘Nauhaught is a thief!’ 

The sun would know it, and the stars that hide 

Behind his light would watch me, and at uight 

Follow me with their sharp, accusing eyes. 

Yea, thou, God, seest me!’’ 

Draw the body up to full height and let the face glow with the 

resoluteness of purpose. A quick little gesture outward on *‘ thrust 





| 


the base thought,’’ if you like. Bring out ‘‘man’’ with all | 
strength. Let ‘‘God help me!’’ come asa cry. Clasp hands at | 


‘chest and look up. Emphasize ‘‘baptized’* and ‘‘praying.’’ Look | 


about you, in indication of the trees. Put scorn into the words 
‘‘Nauhanght is a thief!’’ Look upward in indication of the 
‘*sun;’’ also ‘‘stars.’’ Give the last line in a deep, full, round, 
reverential tone, with hands brought together at chest and eyes 
raised heavenward. 


** * * * #* Then Nauhaught drew 

Closer his belt of leather, dulling thus 

The pain of hunger, and walked beavely back 

To the brown fishing-hamlet by the sea; 

And, pausing at the inn-door, cheerily asked : 

‘*Who hath lost aught today?’’ ‘‘I,’’ said a voice ; 

‘*Ten golden pieces, in a silken purse, 

My daughter’s handiwork.’’ He looked, and, lo! 

One stood before him in a coat of frieze, 

And the glazed hat of a seafaring man, 

Shrewd-faced, broad-shouldered, with no trace of wings. 
Marvelling, he dropped within the stranger's hand 

The silken web, and turned to go his way. 

But the man said: ‘‘A tithe at least is yours; 

Take it in God’s name as an honest man.’’ ' 
And as the deacon’s dusky fingers closed 

Over the golden gift, ‘‘ Yea, in God’s name 

I take it, with a poor man’s thanks,’’ he said. 


Take a step forward and change the tone to a narrative one. 
Quicken the word-action a little; Color ‘‘bravely.’’ Give no 
value whatever to:little words like ‘‘to,’’ ‘‘the,’’ ‘‘and,’’ and the 
like. Slide over them. Ask the question brightly and happily. 
Turn the head slightly to the right as you ask it. Then, for the 
auswer, turn a trifle to the left. Let the stranger’s voice be differ- 
ent from Nauhanght’s. On ‘‘and, lo!’’ step back a little in sur- 
prise. As you describe the man, look directly in front of you, as 


| 





though you saw him there. Give ‘‘ with no trace of wings’’ smil- | 
ingly. Make a gesture of putting the purse into its owner’s hand. | 


Slightly carry out ‘‘turned to go away.’’ Again turn to the left— 
the head, not’the entire body—as you give the man’s words.” Give 
value to ‘‘tithe;’’ also ‘‘honest ;’’ little less emphasis on ‘‘ God’s.’’ 
Turn head a little to the right for Nauhaught’s answer, which 
comes fervently. Glance upward on ‘‘God’s.’’ | Bow the head on 
‘*poor man’s thanks,’’ 


So, down the street that, like a river of sand, 
Ran white in sunshine, to the summer sea, 

He sought his home, singing and praising God; 
And when his neighbors in their careless way 
Spoke of the owner of the silken purse— 

A Wellfleet skipper, known in every port 

That the Cape opens in its sandy wall— 

He answered, with a wise smile, to himself: 
‘*I saw the angel where they see a man.’’ 

Step forward and deliver this last stanza in a simple, narrative 
tone, bringing out the joy in the Indian’s heart. The pitch of the 
voice is naturally higher in conveying joy than other emotions. 
a emphasis in the last line comes in ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘angel,’’ ‘‘they,’’ 

*“*man. 


The superiority of Wool 

for underwear is an ac- 
cepted principle of modern 
hygiene. ‘Jaeger’ is war- 
ranted all wool, of finest 
fibre and softest weave, This 
explains its agreeable feel and 
healthy action on the skin. 
And ¢his, is why physicians 
endorse it. 

Special Weights for Fall 


Booklets and Samples Free 








Dr Jaeger’s 8. W. 8. Co.’s, Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth A ve., 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St, 


Agent: wn all Principal Cities. 
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Borated Talcum 
GAO 
Toulet 
powder, 


oe 

Beautifies and Woh % A_positive Relief 

Preserves the ~ for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
‘ and Sunburn 

get the original, For sale everywhere or by 

Mail @Se. Sample Free. 7+» Mennen's Violet Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, 
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This 43 page booklet | 
FREE 


Send for it. It con- | 
tains a perfect resume 
of the Art of im- | 
proving your per- 
sonal appearance. 
It tells all about 
Massage Treatment 
and the use of our 
Flesh Food to pro- 
mote health. How 
to develop all parts 
of the Body. To 
add plumpness to 
the neck, shoul- 
ders, and bust. 
Send 4 cents for 


postage. 


Hygienic 
Flesh Food 
& Toilet Co., 


11 Jefferson Ave. 
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South, 








BATTLE CREEK, 
Mich, 
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American, Mandolin & Guitar | Instructor 


a itnoct st a AT omg Susie  ernnemg Ht. as Kr 
wonder of the 20th Century. Large copy of either one 
ea or minor copies 25c each. Agents 
wanted, ney ema yy oe as represented. 


° LSON, 
Dept. B. 102 East 124th St., New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


DESTROYED FOREVER 


Free to Any Lady. 

If you are afflicted with a disfigur- 
ing growth of hair, or any other 
blemish, on the face, neck, arms or 
hands, write me at once, and I will 
tell you, FREE, about a 
simple little appliance 
with which you Cai 
stroy it t Sonevets in YouR 
OWN HOME, privately, 

inlessly, and without 
the slishtest risk of dan- 
ger or bad after-effects. 

Don’t experiment with 

erous apparatus, liq- 

uids, lotions, ond 
ete. M y method is endorsed by scientists — 
doctors. and is guaranteed with $100,000 assets 
of it. Write to-day and be glad forever. 

This offer is free. Simply write me. 


D. J. MAHLER 00..60L Mahler Park East Providence,R.L 
Fat People 
To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Bend A 


Trial Treatment FREE, 


7 sgh, ut prob Dabiy you think it 
olg ut pro you 
possi ble or are afraid that 
“the he remedy is worse than 
. Now, let me 
tel ny that not only can 
the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
form and complexion 
will be improved, and 
in health and strength 
ou = be wonderfully 
te 






























Regular 

ing Phystctan, having 
, made a spect: << : 

My system ent 
is original, My “method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a theory. I have no time for that. I am acoomplinatag 
facts, ou cannot afford to wait or experiment wit 
anti-fat or patent medicines, I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up all hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured, 

Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough. of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous ficsh and fat. A test of m 
treatment is better than if I sent you miltionsof tert 
monials—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tcll me oumneceeieny” aes you 
wish my advice on, my services are me) an 

Call on me personally, or write, ——~ freee 
ment as given below, for free trial treatmen 


UNITED Arares MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
224 STREET,  Dept.120, NEW YORK CITY, NX. ¥. 





HOW YOU CAN OBTAINA 
SOUR SYMMETRICAL 


We will prove estirely 
that y 














20 PICTURES FOR 50c 


You can easily make $s0de selling our 16xg0 reproductions of 

wor!d's greatest paintings. us soc and we will mail, 

290 selected shemenaete two alike,which you ott at roc each, thus 
y Tras oy Led ny LT Lady in lows 


back. Wholesale frame pole re catalogue free with first order. 
FRANK W WILLIAMS £00.,12:6 Taylor St., CHICAGO. 


The “PURITAN MAID Pilow tats 


can ee them, Sample silk pow 
‘etaaee ane ¢ rticulars 4c M. BR la 
Hosers & Co., 1138 Riaae Ave., Phila. Pa, 
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With gold cords woven in; 

And a peacock’s feather on his cap 
And a shining golden ball ; 

I'm telling now of the mandarin, 
And not of the boy at all. 


Ah Tum Wa Chee had balls and kites 
And of spinning tops the best, 

But he loved to play with his shuttlecock 
Far more than all the rest. 

On New Year’s Day he went to call 
And called with all his might ; 
And you should have seen the lanterns 

gleam 
Thro’ all the New Year’s night. 


Ah Tum Wa Chee was taught to bow 
And worship every day 

The kitchen-god and the mother-god ; 
Besides, he had to pray 

Before the shrines of his ancestors, 
His grandfather and all 

Who had been lofty mandarins 
And worn the golden ball. 


He worshipped, too, the goddess kind, 
Kum-fa, who all the while 

Does teach the children how to live, 
To eat, to walk, to smile. 

| And then there was the measles-god, 

| The smallpox-god, as well, 

| And more of the curious Chinese gods 
Than anyone can tell. 


When young Wa Chee went to his school, 
He had to worship, sure, 

Two lofty stars that are the gods 

And guides of literature. 

Are you not glad my little boy, 

Your God is only one, 

Who made the whole great universe— 
The earth, the moon, the sun? 

11. One-minute Stories of Animals. 
First Pupil.—Snakes. 

About twenty thousand people die 
every year in India from snake bites. 
The snakes are large and venomous, and 
often come into the houses; sometimes 
they are found in the beds. A man, 
sitting at the table, felt one coiling about 
his leg. The servant brought a saucer of 
milk, and put near it. Itslowly uncoiled 
and went to the milk, of which the 
snakes are fond. 

Second Pupil. —Elephants. 

When the King of Burmah wanted to 
give Queen Victoria a present, he sent a 
gold box with jewels on it, and a gold 
key. Locked in the box were six hairs 
from the tail of the sacred white elephant. 
Elephants are used there to carry burdens 
and people, and hunters ride on them to 
hunt tigers and lions. 

Third Pupil. —Tigers. 

When a tiger becomes old and his teeth 





i comes a 





badly worn, he does not go to a den- 
tist, but he settles near a village and be- 
‘man eater.’’ He takes one or 
two people a week. In some parts of 
Asia whole villages are without inhabit- 
ants, because a‘‘man eater’’ lives near 
them, and people are afraid to stay. 
They are good swimmers. One, on the | + 
Malay Peninsula, used to swim across the 
strait to the city of Singa ngapore s at night, 
catch a man or animal, swim back 
with his prey. He kept this up for years. 
A tigress is a loving, affectionate mother. | + 
She feeds, guards, and teaches her young 
as tenderly as our mothers do us. 


Entertainment 


(Continued from page 32) 


That’s what a Japanese mother would say 
**Cease to flutter thy white, white wings 


Listen and dream, while the mother-bird 


That is the Japanese, 


That’s what a Japanese would say 


leaping fences with it. They can_ be 
tamed. Rosa Bonheur had two baby lions 
who followed her and played like kittens. 
She had one large one, called Nero, for 
years. At last he became blind, and she 
sent him to a zoological garden to be 
cared for. Some two years after she 
went there, and when Nero heard her 
voice, he almost broke the bars of his 
cage to get to her, so great was his joy. 


Fifth Pupil.—Ostriches. 

We would call a man eight feet high 
and weighimg three hundred pounds al- 
most a giant. Ostriches often reach this 
height and weight. They lay their eggs 
in the hot sand of the desert and leave 
them there to hatch. One egg is almost 
as large as our baby’s head, and the 
Arabs are very fond of them. Ostriches 
have very long legs, and they run swifter 
than any horse. 

Sixth Pupil.—Camels. 

The ‘‘ship of the desert,’’ a camel is 
sometimes called. He can travel twenty- 
five or fifty miles a day, and do without 
water for from three to five days. He 
has several little water pouches in his 
stomach, which he fills before he starts. 
The dromedary, which is the race horse 
of the camel tribe, can go one hundred 
miles a day. 


12. Recitation (For a Girl)—My Funny 
Doll, Ko-Chung-Kee. 


(Hold a Japanese doll as near like des- 
cription as possible, using it to illustrate.) 


I’ve got the funniest dolly 
That ever you did see; 
He came from Yokahama, 
I named him Ko-Chung-Kee. 
His eyes are small and twinkling, 
His mouth is just as sweet; 
He has cunning hands and fingers, 
And little fat, bare feet. 


He wears a paper petticoat, 
With gown of blue and red ; 
And he only has a fringe of hair 
On the top of his bald head. 

He looks just as the babies 
In the Japan pictures do; 
And tho’ his body’s papery, 
Why—why—maybe theirs are too. 
He Pha ueaks just like a baby— 
he is so dear to me; 
And here’s a truly picture’ 
Of Ko-Chung-Kee and me. 


13. Recitation (For a Girl.)—What a 
Japanese Mother Says to Her Baby. 
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Seat Work. 
The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Exizanern Merricx: Kwrrr, B, 8. 
59 Sheets, 
$0 Geograph on et 

y eets, 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
89 Drawing Sheets. : 

Size of sheet, 334 x 5—Colored, Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1, 
pny your 7 Pupils busy and they will give you 
no troubl 


Spec ial Offer. 


To Aen this work we will send 


the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

“The Work Series are just what teach- 
ers Want. nd me 500 sets, « ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 

splendid work ror you tS chem in Iowa,” 

Pars. O, A. CoLLINs, Stuart, lowa. Address, 
W. Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y 


COLORED PICTURES 
OF BIRDS. 


in full colors true to life 

—size 7x9 inches, 7! 

subjects. 

Also nests, eggs, insects, 

animals,fishes, minerals, 

trees, flowers, plants, 

fruit, etc. 

Invaluable for Bird 
and Nature Study 

2c. each 


- | Sample and illustrated 
_| catalogue for 2c, stamp, 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


ae Train Load of Books 
a Dok. House Failed 


t the entire mock of new and mage. dase 
e are closing them-out at from 10 to 50 
ae on the dollar. ‘Lhese are sample Prices Fs, 
Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price, 38. 
$8c list includ:s The Christian, Ca:l of the wike 
Brewster’s Millions, Graustark, The Castaway, 
David Harum, etc. 
Encyclopedia Britannica regularly $36.00. Our 
rice, $7.75. Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 
vols., wopslacly 4 15.00. Our price, $2.95, Bal- 
zac’s Compl “ig, an 32 vols., wr Edi- 
tion, regularly $64 Our price, $ 
Every book Kee ci to be Keng perfect and 
satisfactory, or your money back without apeotien 
orquibbling. Practically any book or set of books 
you wat wantat a fraction of the retail price WHILE 
Y LAST. Get our free Bargain List before 
ordering. Writeforit today. 


| The David B. Clarkson Co., 




















Dept. 19, Chicago. 








‘Come, little pigeon, all weary with play, 











Come, and thy pinions furl’’— 
To her dear little Japanese girl. 


Now that the day is dead; 


sings’’— 
That means, ‘‘It is time for bed.’’ | 
‘Stay, little sunbeam, and cherish me 
here, 
My heart is so cold when you roam’’— 
‘*No, my dear, 
I'd rather you played at home.’’ 
‘Roses and lilies shall stew they way 
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WEDDING 


Invitation and Announcements 
ling Cards, Social salary eugraved and 
printed in correct styles. 


Samples willingly Furnished. 
THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., 
107 Seneca Street, BUFFALO, N. Y 
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The sun goddess now has smiled’’ 





Fourth Pupil.—Lions. 
A lion can carry off a whole ox, even 


To a good little Japanese child. 
—St. Nicholas. 








Is. » M. 
Suite 32, 40 Taylor Bid¢., Bridgeport, Ct, 
ae aie eee | 
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$5.75 


money coined before 1879 and send 10 cents at once for 
a set of two coin and stamp value books. 
mean a fortune to you Adddress C, F. CLARK 
Agent, LeRoy, N, Y., Room B. 
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$4 paid for 1804 dimes ; $15 paid for 
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‘14. One-minute Stories of Productions. 
Hang a roughly sketched map of man- 
ila ron thé wally Mark ar towns 
| countries mentioned in exercise in 

red and principal riversin blue. Hooks, 
made of pins, twice bent, inserted through 
back of map. On them each child hangs 
product, which may be tied with a fine 
thread, when he has told his story of it. 


First Pupil. —Coffee. 

Did-you ever see a tree with green 
leaves, white flowers.and. red berries, all 
on it atone time? The coffee has. It 
grows in Arabia and Java, and, indeed, 
all through southern Asia. It was first 
fonnd in Java and carried by sailors to 
other parts of the world. This, I have, 
is Mocha, frum Arabia, and I will hang 
it in that country. 

Second Pupil. —Tea. 

All over the plains and hillsides of 
China and Japan are countless fields of 
tea plants, low shrubs with a small 
green leaf. The leaves are gathered four 
times a year. Some are dried in thesun, 
some heated and rolled, producing thus 
the different brands of tea sold in our 
conntry. The Chinese claim that some 
three thousand years before Christ, some 
one of their wonderful emperors discov- 
ered the virtue of tea, and it has been 
cultivated ever since. I have here some 
tea leaves which I place on their country. 

Third Pupil. —Silk. 

In a fair, sunny land far over the sea, 

Strange as the story seems to be, 

A little worm eats of the mulberry leaves 

Then a silken shroud for itself it weaves ; 

And in the silence and darkness deep 

Closely enwrapped, it falls asleep. 

From the cocoon, I have heard it said, 

You can wind three thousand yards of 
thread. 

Then ‘tis woven in looms and shipped 
o’er the sea 

To make lovely dresses for you and me. 

(Pupil now places cocoon or pieces of 
silk in different places on hooks in silk 
countries. ) 


Fourth Pupil.—Camphor. 


This is a lump of camphor gum. It is 
white and tongh. The camphor wood is 
cut up and iled and the water, dis- 
tilled, forms the gum. The tree grows 
mostly in the Island of Formosa, over 
which the Japs and Chinese fought so 
fiercely in their late war, and which the 
Japs now own. The tree grows about an 
inch and a half a year, becoming very 
large, pre = forty feet in circum- 
ference. A good tree, fifty years old, 
will yield gum worth ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. But it yields no gum until 
it is forty. 

Fifth Pupil.—Rice. 

Rice is the main diet in China and 
Japan. It-wants nothing but water and 
weeding to make it grow. The plant is 
a grass with spikes that bear the rice 
—_. It is raised in wet ground and 
the grain beaten out with flails. 

Sixth Pupil.—Fur. 

The north portion of Asia is covered 
with vast forests, filled with fur bearing 
animals—sable, squirrel, fox—and many 
people make their living by hunting 


(Hang fur of different kinds on Siberia.) 

Seventh Pupil.—Attar of Roses. 

The rose gardens of Persia are famous 
the world over. The flowers are gathered 
with the dew on them, the odor distilled 
in alcohol, and this makes the ‘‘Attar of 
Roses,’’ a perfume of which one pure 
drop is worth a ten-dollar bill. 

Eighth Pupil .— Bamboo. 

Do you know our beautiful fishin 
rods with joints in them are bamboo 
It’s a sort 7 rass that grows from forty 
to eight high, and only a few 
inches t ick, It sometimes grows two 
and a half feet in asingle day, The 
people use it for food, build houses, 
make ships, beds, chairs, indeed all 
kinds of furniture with it; also baskets, 
paper and evetything they need. These 
are some of the countries in which it 
grows. (Fasten Bamboo on India, Japan 
and East Indian Archipelago. ) 


#5. Recitation. —Story of a Bamboo. 
One night when the hills were wet with 


The comical co 
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ota young bamboo, 












A Me for his hand, and a little stand, 


A rake then he made, and a small garden 


Came cantion-iv peerenye ont. 
It tossed its cap po a For Every Little Girl in America 
Amaze ie su i . 
And soy 4 ise it was with ae it found Doll's Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests ... 
That it grew six feet that bight. : 
won bor foes tos 3 two for five Wid Go wast 
rothuone ol ewig hnraesel ol angst men, ne & 


It grew and it grew in the summer breeze, 
It grew and il grew unt til 

It looked right over the c:mphor trees, 
To the further side of the hill. 

A Japanese word the wood cutter said, 
**Fine tree!’’ is what we would say; 
He chopped it all round till it fell to the 

ground, 
His ox then hauled it away. 
He made a fine tub from the lowermost 
round, 
‘And a pail from the following one, 
A caddy for rice from the following slice, 
And his work was only begun. 
Next were tall vases and nicdicine cases, 
With dippers and cups galore; 
There were platiers and bowls and pickets 
and poles, 
And matting to spread on the floor, 


A parasol frame, an intricate game, 
And ribs to a paper fan ; 

A sole to his shoe, a toothpick or two 
He made next, this wonderful man. 

A pencil, I think—a botile for ink, 
And a stem for his miniature pipe; 


a tray for oranges ripe. 


spade, 
And a trellis to loop up his vine ; 
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And moonbeams lay about, 
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in Ten Days Privately at 
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No Trouble—No Risk—Just Send Me Your 
Name And Be Cured—That’s All! 


My discovery has cured hundretis of cases in from 
10 to 20 days after celebrated physicians and surgeons 
had declared them as good as dead. 





MRS. J. F. J. SMITH 


6218 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Cured of 
Cancer by Dr. Curry in 14 days. 
Write and Ask Her. 


Don’t Doubt! Don’t Delay! 


You have nothing to lose, everything to gain, by 
doing what I tell you. You can’t afford to trifle with 
cancer. Health, life itself, is surely worth sending 
your name. If you want to be cured quickly and 
privately in your own home, send your name and 
address on the coupon to Dr. G, M, Curry, Box 1323, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 
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A flute ae he blew and a strainer, 


And a Sadie to squeak shrill and fine. 

It would take me all day if I were to say 

All that wonderful man brought to view ; 

Buta traveler I met says he’s sitting 
there yet, 

At work on that single Bamboo. 


16. Recitation.—The Pipes at Lucknow. 


Before beginning to recite the poem, 
the pupil first gives explanation and 
points out Lucknow on the map. 

On the map of India we find the city 
of Lucknow on the Goomtee river. The 
British rule India. Some forty years ago 
the natives rebelled. Some two thous- 
and English —-men, women and children 
—were shut up for months in Lucknow. 
General Havelock fought his way through 
the rebel lines and delivered them. 
Whittier tells us about it thus: 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer— 

To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear; 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch and gien, 

But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at-Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
‘*Pray for rescue, wives and mothers, 
Pray today!’’ the soldiers said ; 
‘*To-morrow death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.’’ 


O, they listened, looked and waited, 
Till their hopes became despair ; 

And the sobs of low bewailing 

Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden 

With her ear unto the ground: 
‘‘Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye hear it?— 
The pipes of Havelock sound?’’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning, 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Along they heard the drum-roll 

And the roar of Sepoy guns. 

But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true— 

As her mother’s cradle crooning 

The mountain pipes she knew. 


+ , * * * 


She knew the droning pibroch 
She knew the Campbell’s call; 
‘*HMark! hear ye no’MacGregor’s, 
The grandest of them all?’’ 
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O they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last ; 

Faint, and far beyond the Goomtee, 
Rose and fell the pipers’ blast! 

Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s: 
‘*God be praised |!—the march of Havelock ! 

And the piping of the clans!’’ 


Louder, nearer, Gesce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife ; 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the far off dust cloud 

To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


(Close by repeating the first verse. ) 


17. Concert Recitation—By School. 


We have traveled over Asia, 
O’er Siberia’s frozen land ; 
Climbed Hamalaya’s snowy summits, 
Played on India’s coral strand. 


Crossed the plains where ‘‘China’s 
Sorrow’’ 
Scatters ruin and death abroad ; 
Camped beside the yellow Ganges 
Sweeping down the mountain flood! 


Seen the temples, grand and stately ; 
And the crowds beneath their dome 

Worshipping the beasts and reptiles, 
Idols made of wood and stone. 


And we turn with true thanksgiving, 
From the darkened heathen strand, 
Glad to greet our starry banner 
(All point to American Flag.) 
In our own dear native land. 


Without pausing, break quickly into song, 
‘‘Columbia the Gem of the Ocean.’’ 
Sing one verse. 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 











This Shows One of our Popular Styles. 





SCHOOL SOUVENIRS furnished by 
us for presentation to pupils at the Close 
of School, on Holidays or on Special Oc- 
casions, are growing more popular from 
year to year. We have furnished them to 
fully one hundred thousand schools, which 
means that between three and four million 
children have been delighted with them. Since com- 
mencing their manufacture, we have made many 
changes in patterns and styles, so as to give variety, 
and always in the line of improvement, but through all 
of these changes we have retained the special feature 
which has madethis series of Souvenirs the most pop- 
ular ever published, this feature being that each Sou- 
venir is Specially Prepared for the school ordering it. 
Each Souvenir has the name of the school, the teacher, 
school officers, and names of all the pupils printed 
on it. Photograph of the teacher or schoolhouse is 
added, if desired. This individual feature removes our 
School Souvenir far from the ordinary gift card or re- 
ward of merit class. They are handsome in design 
and a teacher will be as satisfied in giving them as the 
children will be delighted in receiving them. 


The price of these Souvenirs has always been 
very low, and it would surprise you to see how 
cheaply an entire school can be provided for. You pay 
for only the number you need. 

Weare.this season adding some remarkably fine 
styles to those formerly in use. We think they are 























_ finer than any we have ever had, and we believe they 


will be even more popular, 


We advise you to send and get our line of caingien 
and prices. Do this long enough before you need the 
Souvenirs, so you will not be hurried when you do 
want them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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18, Song—‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
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Rengo Fruit Rapidly Reduces 


Excess Fat Without the Aid 
of Tiresome Exercises 
or Starvation Diet. 


' 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. _ 





Fruit is a product of South America and | 
some 
reduce 


PAY vr, tet recently discovered to.po 
very remarkable properties: which will 
excess fat and build up the strength and heaith 
for anyone who eats it regularly for.a-short 





This Illustration Shows What Rengo Fruit Has 
Done In the Way of Reducing Fat. The 
Above Change was Brought About in 
Sixty Days. 


time. It is a product of nature, de‘icious to the 
taste and safe and harmless in all its properties. 
It will so injure the digestive organs as so many 
drugs and medicines do. 

Rengo Fruit will positively reduce surplus fat 

rapidly and do so without harm to the subject. 

palatable and pleasant toeat. It is 
a Bi ina highly concentrated form and is 
convenient to carry in the pocket so one can have 
it with him at all times. 

Rengo Fruit requires no exhausting exercises 
or starvation dieting to help it out as so many of 
the so-called fat remedies do. You can go right 
ahead and attend to your regular daily duties. 
» com els proper assimilation of the foc? and 

e food nutriment into the muscles, pv.. 
= nerves and builds them up instead af pili 
it up inthe form of excess fat. Itis not a medi- 
cine in any sense of the word but a mild, pleasant, 
harmless fruit, put up in concentrated form in 
small packa or convenience, 

If you suffer from excess fat send you name 
and address to-day for atrial package of Reng» 
Fruit mailed free in plain wrapper. Address 
Rengo Co., 191 Main St., Augusta, Mich. 
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Your Fat| 


‘preciation: you can to the boys, these days. The recitations here given are all suitable for boys to 


NoTE:—October is especially a Boy’s Month. 


recite. 


List of October Poems. 


‘*Golden-Rod,’”? Lucy Larcom. ‘‘A 
Good-Bye,’’ (Fall flowers,) Margaret 
Sangster. ‘‘A Tribute to Columbus,’’ 
Joaquin Miller.- ‘‘Keep a Stiff Upper 
Lip,’’ Phoebe Cary. ‘‘A Short Sermon,’’ 
Alice Cary: ‘‘October’s Bright Blue 


Weather,’’ H. H. Jackson. he Crick- 
et,’? William Cowper. ‘‘The Grasshopper 
and the Cricket’? Leigh Hunt. ‘‘My 


Playmates,’’ Eugene Field. Selections 
from ‘‘Columbus,’’ James Russell Lowell. 


In October. 
By Helen M. Richardson. 


Grapes hang thick in purple clusters, 
Apples ripen on the trees; 

Sunsets show us burnished lusters ; 
Acorns fall with every breeze 

That in sportive-mood allures them 
To outwit.the squirrel’s chase, 

And among the leaves to cuddle 
In some quiet hiding-place. 


Grass-blades show a russet color, 
Gentians sport in bonnets blue, 
Golden-rod grows white and aged, 
Milkw :ed lifts her seeds to view; 
Red and gold blaze all the hedgerows, 
Cranberries blush their leaves among, 
And aloft upon tue tree-tops 
Crimson banners wide are flung. 


Leaps the ‘ ..od and thrill the pulses 
As the wind careers along ; 

While tie lark from out the meadow 
Upwaril soars on wings of song. 

Like a queen, October’s presence 
Doniinates the field and wood— 

Matchless in her magic touches, 
Naught has yet her charm withstood. 

— Sel. 


On the Firing Line 
By Joaquin Miller 
For glory? For good? For fortune or 


ame 
Why, ho, for the front where the battle 
is on! 
Leave the rear to the dolt, the lazy, the 
lame ; 
Go forward, as ever the valiant lave 


gone. 

Whether city or field, whether mounte’ i 
or mine, 

Go forward, right on to the firing line! 


Whether newsboy or plowboy or cowboy 


or clerk, 
Fight forward ; be ready, be steady, be 
rst; 
Be fairest, be bravest, be best at your 
work ; 


Exult and be glad ; dare to hunger, to 
thirst. 
As David, as Alfred—let dogs skulk and 
whine— 
There is room but for men on the firing 
line. 
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Pieces to Speak 


Give all the inspiration, encouragement and ap- 


Columbus. 
By William J. McClure. 


The unknown seas before bim, 
The unknown land a vision, 
He trod the ship that bore him 
In trance of great ambition. 


His mind of high decision, 
His heart with the Creator; 

Creation spread his mission 
’Twixt Arctic and equator. 


Baffled by wind and billow, 
His spirit never cowered ; 

It bent not as the willow, 
But as the oak it towered. 


Above the love of science 

His love of Christ rose glorious; 
His nature held reliance, 

His faith made him victorious! 
‘*Land! land!’’ Columbus, peering 

Through light of rnddy morning, 
Saw distant shores a-nearing, 

And scoffers ceased their scorning. 
A Christian navigator, 

He was no craven schemer ; 
His heart with the Creator, 

His faith in the Redeemer. 

— Sel, 


The Message of the Monkeys. 
By Bernard Bigsby. 


Illustrative of the Japanese maxim 
evils ; see no evils ; speak no evils.”’ 


“Hear no 


Three monkeys sit on a jar on my table— 

Three cute little monkeys with cute 
little ways, 

Who might have stepped out of an Aesop's 


fable, 
To teach me the wisdom of ancient 
days. 
There’s one with hands on his ears sits 
blinking, 
With his Ritle soft paws one closes his 
eyes; 
One's clasping his lips—and it sets me 
thinking 


| A Jesson for me in their action lies. 


Oh, yes, now I see it. The first one shows 
me 
To listen to gossip is not very nice. 
(I fear the impertinent rascal knows me— | 
There’s a personal dig in that sound | 
Then the second, a self-containment 
teaches. 
In a whimsical, 
The little wrinkle 
An anti-rnbbering kind o 


ntomimical mode 
Ae I ype preaches | 
code. 


And the third to a golden silence binds | 
me— 
To bridle my tongue both in blame or | 
in praise ; 
Each glance that I give that monkey re- 
minds me 
To mind my own’business, in tersest of 


| 
| 











Aye, the place to fight and the place to lirase. 
fall— I'll take their advice, and I know I shan’t 
As fall we must all in God’s good time— rue it— 
It is wliere the manliest man is the wall, Their message a gospel to mitigate 
Where boys are as men in their pride strife— 
and prime, To what others do and the way that they 
Where glory -gleams brightest, where | do it 
brightest eyes shine— | I'm deaf, blind and dumb for the rest 
Far out on the roaring red firing line. of my life! 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. | —From ‘‘Four Track News.’ 
a ——ee 
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‘ne wae men in language simple enough for a child of twelve, 
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ASTHMA CURED 


A Prominent Physician Has at Last Discovered 
a Certain Cure, 2 


The following letter has been received from 
Dr. Rudolph Schiffmann, of St. Paul, the 
specialist In diseases of the respiratory organs, 
and we trust it will be read Na by every- 
one who suffers from Asthma, Hay Fever or 
Bronchitis : 

“To the Editor: Please aanounce in. your 
paper that by simply writing to me enclosing a 
2 cent stamp, any of your readers can Sowie 
trial peckage of my Asthma Cure free. I have 
prep a full supply of trial packages for free 

tsb ibution to sufferers from Asthma, Hay 
Fever and Bronchitis and no one will be dis- 
appointed. 

I have perfected a remedy that is without a 
doubt an instant relief and a positive cure for 
Asthma, Hay Fever or Bronchitis. 
aware that there is a great deal of skepticism 
regarding the curability of these diseases and 
I bave concluded that the simplest way to get 
my remedy before the gy so and let it demon- 
strate its merits is to away free omg 
so that anyone interes’ My can test its remedy. 
know what my Asthma Cure will do. T have 
tried it in thousands of cases, with gratifying re- 
sults. I have cured where al othens had failed. 
Do you wonder that my confidence in the remedy 
is unbounded? Do you wonder thatI am willing 
to pay Fs expense of a trial out of my own 
pocke 

All letters should be addressed as follows. Dr. 
R. Schiffmann, 116 Jackson Street. St. Paul,Minn. 

Almost every druggist in the United States has 
Dr. Schiffman’s Asthma Cure in stock. 


I am fully 





The BEST Maps 
Published are the 


Engle Outline 
Maps. 
Up-to-date Teachers should send for Free catalogue. 
—— Booklet ‘Recreations in Geography”’ for 2c 

Pp. 
J.L. ENGLE, “The Map Man,” 
Post Office Building, BEAVER, PENNA. 


October Birthstone ‘‘Opal’’ 


Single Stone Gen. 
ulne Opal Ring, 
=) mounting Solid 
Gold. price $1.95. 
PR to mane Genuine Opal Ring, mounting Solid Gold 


ice. $2. 

Pigolid Gold tl or Ribbon Pin, plain with Bead 
edge, price 65c each. 

Like cut set with a Pearl, price 90c each. 

To any address all charges paid on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Send for Catalo 
| E, + ed Rings. Pins and other wares in Go 
an ver. 
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W. D. JACOBUS, 


610 Euclid Ave. Elmira, N. Y. 


One Dollar Hat Pin 
For 15 Cents. 


aa) To introduce our illustrated 
Catalogue of Jewelry and Nov- 
elties, and that you may see the 
quality of our goods we will 
send you this beautiful Gold 
finished Hat Pin of fancy fleur 
de lis design with rai 

ing on to Na long. with 
your INI hand engraved. 
Our dese otlon fails to convey 
= idea of the beauty of this pin. 

postpaid for 15 cents. 

GORDON NOVELTY CO., a ya tw th 


Reader, Listen! é=: 
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Would it invest 
$100 to $i. .000.00 in a 
profitable 
j= MT that will 
pay emai divi- 
months, if we can eh ow you that we 
have a valuable. natural product, in quantities suffic- 
tent to leld AN ANNUAL IVIDEND OF bh PER CENT FOR 
TwiK ETH HE snCUNT OF YOTR Mad tat ad aes A 
PERIOD OF 1° _sARS OR MORE, THEREAPT 
We can give you an interest equal to po your 
investment. Write me, 


C. BALTHASER, 


Jackson, - . Michigan 














lime, Beauvard’s 


Wrinkle Remover. 


You can see the wrinkles (/sap 
erp after first treatment 
ost wonderful of all wrinkle 
removers and krepe the face 
clear of all blemishes. Highly 
endorsed vy Indies every where 
for retaining vouthful appear 
ance. Keep your face clear of 
these age telling marks. Enclose 
stamp and I will tell you bow. 


Mme. BEAUYARD, 
508, 146 State St., Chicago. 








If you are interested inany «ind of investment, 


OU, Mining. Plantatic., Industrial, Lands, 
Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc., send us your name and 
address and we will send you fhe Investors Review 

| for 8 months free of charge, A journal of advice for 
investors. Gives latest and most reliable information 


concerning new enterprises. Kr 
Great opportunities come and go -ireat fakes like- 
wise. ted before investing. Vrite to-day. 


Get pos 
INVESTOR'S REVIEW. 1305 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, III. 


SORE EYES cured. Cataracts, scars, flims, ad- 
sorbed. Book Free, KE, M. COOK, GLENs FALis, N.Y, 


WE PAY AY $364. One, SEES 


nd. Year's 
haat AKSONS. KANS. MANS, 
VisITIng OAR DS High urade stock. 50 for We 
for 35c. CME WORKS, Girard, Kans. 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, ete, 
% Big Profits Expr. Pd. Terma Free. 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 


ledge is power. 
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Brief Description 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, 
Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory.and Practice of Teaching. 


The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometery, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of Tcaching, and Psychology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Physics, Zoology, and History of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Physiology. 
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Bargie Ray Casto, 


pandonce pays. I took 
‘o 
Cor 


qu 


48 as that 
received there. I think the 
Articles on Methods of 
Teaching 
tire cost of the Course. 
rolling for another course soon. 





Saved 2 Years at 
College 


People often ask if ~ 4 
wo 

urses from the Amer 

nee Normal, 


ey prepared me for 
just 


work, earning the commen- 
dation of the pi 
Did it pay? 


CHAUNCEY LIVELY, 
Pa. 


As Thorough as School 


I have been 
fitted b 
mal an 
Courses, and feel better 
alified to do my work as 
teacher. I have spent three 
years in one of the best 
a schools of higher learning in 

this Ftate, and find the in- 
struction given by the a C. 


ly bene- 
ursuing the Nor- 
dvanced Normal 






are worth the en- 
I contemplate en- 


Ruraldale, W. Va. 


Secured a Good 
Position 


I can cheerfully recom- 
mend the American Cor- 
respondence Normal. Af- 
ter finishing a half term of 
the Northal Course I se- 
cured a good certificate 
and also position 
in a gradedschool. I hope 
that this may be the means 
of many others deciding 
in favor of your school. — 
FLORENCE M. CHAMBERS, 

West View, Ohio. 





Worth 3 Times Cost 


I took a twelve weeks’ 
Course in Drawing from 
the American Corrspond / : 
ence Normal,and am in- /# ~ 
deed well pleased with the [@ 
result. WhatI have gain- ie 
ed is worth three times the —- 
cost. I will now be able Ps 
to teach Drawing in my 
school and thereby get a 
better salary. Iam gladI 
can recommend the Draw- 
ing Course to anyone, and 
especially teaciers. 


M. R. Goobtna, 
Varnville, S.C. 





Feb. 9, '05. 


RATES OF TUITION 


GOOD UNTIL NOV. 20, 1905 




















Student of the Course to commence Monday, 


Y Penmanship—13 weeks 6.00 1.00 

COURSE CASH mst ALLMENT —Initiatory (13 weeks) 19.00 12.00 

Normal —2% weeks $ 12.00 plete (26 weeks) 18.00 20.00 

Normal —26 weeks 12.00 es liek 12.00 = 14.08 

weeks iT 12.0 Commercial 6.00 17.00 

Bither of the above—13 weeks 6.00 1.00 Commercial Law 6.00 1 

Students—13 weeks 6.00 700 Letter Writing 6.00 1.00 

Drawing—12 weeks 4.08 7108 Spelling 500.00 
Enclosed find §......s0.c...cceccessceeenee: for which please enroll me as a 
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American Correspondence Normal, 
110 Main Street, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


| 


Get Out of theRut | 


HIGH GRADE QUALIFICATIONS 


Are demanded in every occupation, trade atid profession. Advancement 
means ability to fill a position better than the person at your side, 
desire to prepare for better and more lucrative positions who cannot afford 
to stop earning and devote from one to four years to preparation, This is 
not necessary because we can prepare you during the Autumn and Winter 
by means of our Courses by [Mail, so that you can secure a better certificate 
and a better salary this Winter. 


Names of Courses on Page Six of This Paper 
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Methods, Aids and Devices 


Short articles on the folto: 


Payment for a ted 
books to the value of the whos, frota a 
Address all communications intended for 
Normal instructor, Un 


October Questions. 
By Vicginia Baker. 


What birds have south? 

What birds are still here? 

What wild flowers may still be seen? 

What fruits is the farmer gathering? 

What nuts are ripe? 

What trees have shed their leaves? 

What colors are seen on the maple 
leaves? 

What colors are seen on the oak leaves? 

What trees have not changed in color? 

What wayside plants are sowing their 
seeds? 

What do we call the green grass grow- 
ing in the fields? 

What is the squirrel doing? 

What is the bee doing? 

Are the brooks and springs high or 
low? } 

Where are the turtles? 

What name is given to the moon in 
October? 
Where are most of the fish? 





Magazine Gleanings. 
By Olive Atherton. 


Note: Often articles in current magazines 
contain illustrations and interesting facts which 
will be of great value to pupils in their regular 
work if their attention is called to them. Often 
pupils can bring these magazines to school if 
asked to do so. It will be helpful to have a 
magazine table or shelf on which to keep the 
magazines whére they can be easily obtained for 
supplementary reading lesson or taken by pupils 
who have time to read them after regular work 
is completed 


Story of Paul Jones. Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Cosmopolitar, August, page 394; 
six illustrations, two of which are full 
e, 

History classes will need this most 
readable and comprehensive series of 
articles, The copy of the ‘‘Captain’s 
Commission Issued to Paul Jones by 
Congress’ (signed by Jolin Hancock, 
President), and the copy of an autograph 
letter by Paul Jones will interest boys 
and girls. ‘‘His Baptism of the Sea;’’ 
‘*The Sailor Turns Planter ;’* ‘‘ The First 
Blow in Virginia’’—these are headings 
under which the story of the hero is told 
in fascinating style. 


‘*Great Sieges of History. The Sack- 
ing of MHaarlem.’’ Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Cosmopolitan, August, page 447. 
Four illustrations. 
This is another historical article with 
which history teachers should make 
acquaintance. William of Orange, un- 
doubtedly the greatest patriot the world 
has known, except Washington; the 
cruel persecutor, Philip II. ; his represen- 
tative, Alva; the burghers of the Dutch 
towns of North Holland; the example of 
the men of Haarlem; Alva’s army of 
Spanish soldiers with mercenaries from 
Italy and Germany; Catholics and Pro- 
testants suffered alike ; Mechlin and Zut- 
phen and Naarden; situation of Haarlem ; 
three hundred women under the com- 
mand of Kenau Hassilaer gue a: 
iven) ; the relief expeditions of Wil- 
fiam of Orange and Baron Battenburg}; 
Malcolm Brand. 


‘*For the Conquest of the Pole.’’ P, 
T. M’Grath. Review of Reviews, July, 
page forty-three. Six illustrations. 

Many articles regarding the work of 
Peary are now accessible and much in- 
teres: is centered around the great feat 
he is underial ‘ especially rec- 


ommend t))i it very con- 
cisely reco ns sent by 
different c regions. 
Statistics o iued by ex- 
plorers ; the |. ns that will be 





wing sabjects are solicited for this Department: 
How I succeeded in helping a boy or girl who disliked Geograph: 
The same — taken in connection with Arithmetic, Grammar a 
. will be made by a book 
faogue of untsually attractive boo! 
is department to Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, Editor of 
iversity Building, 3¢ Waverly Place, New York City. 


October 1905 


Come interested in it. 
History. 
certificate rr the holder to select 


y, to 


Circle ; the work of Baldwin and Fiala: 
equipment of an Arctic expedition; in- 
cidents of the Baldwin expedition; ‘‘A 
French Expedition from Franz-Josef 
Land ;’’ ‘‘The Magnetic Pole and the 
Northwest Passage;’’ ‘‘Peary and the 
Roosevelt.’’ 


‘*Stories Told By Indiat&’’ By the 
late Julian Ralph. St, Nicholas, Aug- 
ust, page 898. Four illustrations. 

When the history or geography class 
are studying about the Indians, this 
article will prove very acceptable as sup- 
plementary reading for the be t pri- 
mary and grammar es, W he the 
youngest children will enjoy the stories 
it the teacher repeats them, The intro- 
duction andthe two stories are very tead- 
able and instructive, too, in many ways. 
The titles are,—‘‘The Story of the Great 
White Horse’’ and ‘‘The Story of Nan- 
ab-Beju. 

“The Ameéericanization of the Holy 
Land.’’ By the Rev. Jolin ‘Bancroft 
Devins, D. D. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, page 18. Six illustrations. 

This is an important and interesting 
article for schoolroom use. The photo- 
graphs show ‘‘ American Harvest Machines 
Operated by Natives in the Land of 


Canaan ;’’ ‘‘Amerivan Sports’? (Syrian 
College at Beirut); ‘‘American-Built 
Railroad-Train ;’’ ‘The Country Station 


of Der Aban,’’ twenty-three miles from 
Jerusalem; a eollege and a bookstore at 
Beirut. Headings give the scope of the 
article—‘The Remarkable Influence of 
our Young Nation upon the Ancient Civ- 
ilization of the Orient. How the Ameri- 
can Spirit in Religion, Education, Busi- 
ness, Inventions, Labor, and Life in 
General is Every Day Gaining Ground in 
Familiar Bible Lands.”? 


‘*When the Tornado Goes Skylarking.”’ 
Wilbur S. Hitman. Same issue at 
above, page six. Four illustrations. 

In connection with the study of winds, 
this article will be found of interest. A 
class will gain from it a very definite 
idea of the work of a tornado. Kansas 
tornadoes; a ‘‘twister’’ ‘that, in sixty 
seconds laid flat the five-foot brick wall 
around the National Cemetery at Fort 
Sniith, Arkansas; a locomotive lifted 
and thrown over a fence ; an expeditious 
departure in foad-making (a highway 
near Tonawanda called Hurricane Road) ; 
cyclones the parents of tornadoes; évolu- 
tion of tornadoes graphically outlined ; 
strange happenings ; teakettle found boil- 
ing on the kitchen stove amid the com- 
plete ruins of the house; other remark- 
able occurrences. 


‘*With Perry in Japan.’’ ohn S. 
Sewall, Century, july s page vr Three 
illustrations. 

We catinot too heartily recommend 
this article for use in the school- 
room. It is as fascinating as a fairy 
tale, being most delightfully written 
personal recollections of the expedi- 
tion of 1853-54, which opened up trade 
with Japan. We can do little more than 
give some of the headings of the article: 
“The Letter to the Mikado,’ “The 
gathering of Perry’s Fleet;’’ Consterna- 
tion at the Japanese Capital’’ (the warlike 
apparition created a powerltil sensation ;) 
‘‘Bombshells That Did Not Terrify:” 
‘‘A Threat from Commodore Perry ;’’ 
‘A Memotable First Night ;’’ “The First 
Visitors Give the Yankees a Surprise’’ 
(the Japanese were so well informed it 
caused surprise,—their questions most 
interesting ones) ; ‘‘Sunday Ouservance 
on Ship-Board Surprises the Japanese ;’”’ 
**Perry’s Persistency;’’ ‘‘The Redlente 
With the Imperial Commissioners ;’’ 
‘*Perry’s Oriental Strategy ;’’ ‘'The Cere- 
motiy On Shore;’’ ‘' Bayard Taylor asa 
Master’s Mate;’’ ‘'Presenting the Presi- 
dent's Letter ;’’ ‘The Story of the Frosted 
Cake ;’’ ‘‘The American Gift of a Rail- 
way and Train;’’ ‘‘Yankee Magic by 
Telegtaph;’’ the treaty; the monument, 
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Methods, Aids and Devices 


Continued 


Material for Language Les- 
sons. 
By Katherine A. Hanrahan. 


Pupils cannot too early be familiarized 
with the names of the noted men and 
women who have been identified with 
the progress of the world. History, 
science, art and literature furnish abun- 
dant material for the development of 
lessons in Language, and also in Ethics. 

Keep a list of such mames upon the 
blackboard, adding to the list from time 
to time. If possible, present a picture 
as.each one is studied, and request the 
pupils to try to find one also. Let them 
become. familiar with the features as 
well as the name of each one. 

Interesting talks may be held upon 
each, and the teacher may supplement the 
knowledge brought in by the pupils’ pri- 
vate investigation. Let her aim to tell 
an interesting. story of each one and to 
ask questions that will arouse a desire for 
further investigation on the part of the 
pupils. 

In this way, she may direct their steps 
toward the Public Library and open up a 
broad field for reading biography and 
history, thus solving the time-worn ques- 
tion: ‘‘What shall we give the children 
to read’’ Short stories in simple words 
for lower grades compiled and published 
by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. 
Y., can be used in this connection. 

Besides furnishing material for oral and 
written language lessons, and interesting 
reading lessons, these biogra hical stories 
give a grand opportunity for enriching 
the moral nature and awakening the 
latent desire in each boy and girl ¢o be 
something, and to be good for something. 


‘Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.’’ 
—Longfellow. 


SUGGESTIVE LIST OF NOTED 
AMERICANS. 


I. John Quincy Adams. 
. Louisa May Alcott. 
George Bancroft. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
James G. Blaine. 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Gordon Bennett. 
Edwin Booth. 
George William Curtis. 
1o. Henry Clay. 
11. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
12. John C. Calhoun. 
13. John G. Whittier. 
14. Jefferson Davis. ' 
15. Stephen A. Douglas, 
16. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
17. Edward Everett. 
18. Thos. A. Edison. 

19. Benjamin Franklin. 
20. Cyrus W. Field. 
21. John C. Fremont. 
22. fumes A. Garfield. 
23. Horace Greeley. 
24. U. S. Grant. 
25. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
26. Julia Ward Howe. 
27. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
28. Washington Irving. 
29. Andrew Jackson. 
30. ‘*‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. 
31. Abraham Lincoln. 
32. John A. Logan. 
33- Robert E. Lee. 
34. Henry W. Longfellow. 
35. James Russell Lowell. 
36. Samuel F. B. Morse. 
37. James Monroe. 
38. Wendell Phillips. 
39. Edgar Allan Poe. 

40. William Penn. 

41. Israel Putnam. 

42. Whitelaw Reid. 

43. Chas. Sumner. 

44. Henry M. Stanley. 

45. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
46. Phil. Sheridan. 

47. Eli Whitney. 

48. Daniel Webster. 


2 OI AHpPw 
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Have Faith. 


By Mary E. Fitzgerald. 


hed prepa: expression, of her face 
changed to a look of absolite horror as 
she turned, with her foot on the step of 


the car, to see from whence the frightful 
shrieking of her name came. 

The sympathetic conductor said he 
would hold the car until she could get 
a look at ‘‘them fellers,’’ and the pas- 
sengers crowded to the door to see what 
caused the commotion. 

The wagon of a rag man, swarming 
with laughing, children drew near. 

The boys waved their hats and hands 
with good fellowship, as they passed. 

She laughed heartily, shook her hand- 
kerchief at them, and called out, ‘‘I 
hope you'll have a longer ride _ this 
time,’’ and then entered the car, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

Her companion said she thought such 
conduct simply barbarous and could not 
understand how she could laugh at it. 
‘*Would you prefer to have me shake my 
fist and threaten them with vengeance to | 
come? Did they. look as if they intended | 
any disrespect?’’ she answered, | 
‘That they did not, ma’am,’’ said a | 
motherly looking Irishwoman, PRN | 
‘*They looked as if they wanted you to | 
see how much fun they were having 
because they knew it would please you, 
and a more contented looking lot of boys | 
I never saw,’’ she said with a laugh, | 
‘‘and all with fine lungs.’’ 

The conductor contributed his morsel, 

‘*If them kids were doin’ that to be mean 
they wouldn’t be so dead willin’ to have 
you see them. They nearly stretched out 
of their skins so you’d be sure to get an 
eye on them.’’ ‘‘When I used to call 
atter my teacher I’d run and hide in the | 
ditch, but them kids thought they were | 
doin’ all right.’’ 

She smiled and said, ‘‘It’s all my fault, 

after all. The other day they were going 
to manual training, when the men from 
the engine house were hitching up «their 
horses. I could see that a discussion of 
some kind was going on, and was a little 
surprised to see all the boys waiting, 
although they knew what a crime I con- 
sikened a tardiness at the manual train- 
ing. I was about to tap on the window, 
when the whole twenty-five climbed into 
the wagon and with wavings of hands to 
me, started off. They went a short 
distance and turned back. 

‘‘It was funny to see the alacrity with 
which the children scrambled down. I 
must say I expected to see a few stones 
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bad of thie di delicious, | beneficial Skin Food, and also a booklet 
nd photo engravings of Afteenof America’s 
ion dar siaend @ your druggist and we will also send an 


Raividual ‘Tooth-Brush 


Milkweed Cream 


lexions. It nourishes the skin and tissues, 
cheeks and firm healthy flesh. 
js unnecessary, you simply apply Milkweed Cream 
nger tips and it doesits own work. Rubbing and 
kneading the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing wrinkles 
and large unsightly pores. 
eed Cream is most economical, it is only necessary to 
use sufficient to cover the tip of your finger, 
Milkweed Cream is not greasy, it is rapidly absorbed by the 
skin and its medicinal action is such that it provente ch shia 
oily skins, removes tan, freckles, 
ts and disfigurements of the skin and vn he gy 
improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents « jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
F. F. INGRAM & C0., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


yates ~ 1 





Ph meyore us PROVE what Milk Weed Cream will do 


and we will mail free a sample 
let contatning 
Stage 


older Free. 
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thrown but instead of that there was the 
greatest sprinting you ever saw. The 
boys asked me if I saw how they had | 
been fooled, and said, ‘you bet no- 
body but shank's mare is going to take 
us to school after this.’ 

‘‘Now, do you think there is anything | 
meas about boys like that? 

‘‘Their manual training teacher says 
they’re a ‘crazy lot,’ and one note he | 
wrote to the principal said, while he 
admired the way they sang, ‘Just as the 
Sun Went Down,’ stil] he would prefer 
silence in the waiting room. I have 
never heard of the song, (yes, I know 
I’m behind the times) and asked them 

(Continued on next page.) 


CURE YOUR OWN KIDNEY 


and Bladder Diseases at Home at a Small 
Cost.—One Who Did It Gladly 
Tells You How. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer), East 
Hampton, Conn., wishes us to tell our readers 
who are suffering from any kidney or bladder 
diseases, that if they will send their address to 
him, he will, without any charge whatsoever, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he so suc- 
cessfully used. 

Knowing, as he so well does, the failure of 
almost every other treatment in stubborn cases, 
he feels that he ought to place in the hands of 
every suffering man and woman this simple, 
inexpensive and withal positive means of restor- 
ing themselves to health. 

Our advice is to take advantage of this 
most generous Offer while you can do so without 








t cost, 
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Soe hows ONE-HALF what some icago tailors would 





CLOTHING OFFER. 
FREE Asn At 


If you would have any use for a heavy 
or mediym weight ail “all aoe oF at Over: 


ye os any b ~~ 
antily. Le cut this advertisement 
tous. You will then re- 
iy id, = 
ever heard o 
EE a big book of sloth 
samples o 7 etnies, haf an ex- 
tra quali loth ee 
measure), REE a book of “latest 
ions, ae and — -" y a 
kinds of clothing for men. We will ex- 
pee er why we -_ sellat prices so much 
ere ever before known, a 
ms a me o- of what 
Wee will explain our simple rules so you 
can take > year own seeerere t aed bow ve we 
georntes ou Ww! 
our Free triel Offer, — our Pay aie | Sa 
ceived With the 







pf eon get ‘a whole Suit, an entre pair 
of Pants and an pees under our offer 


‘or one ee. pair of pants. The ae iS = 
en aoronigh jease you. 





nd pl 
Siothes made reduced to next to p n't Boy opngere’ wm 
what you have aot payi a. DON'T B to or 
t oe ou 
a Phy to FREE, Post TPA. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 
SLIGHTLY USED FURNITURE 


from the INSIDE INN and ten wae World's 
Fair hotels and 4: furniture fro 


STOCKS 


AT ONE-FOURTH COST 
Beds, 50c; Springs, 50c; Mattresses, 
7Sc; Dressers, £3.00; Dining Tabies, 
$1.75; ey 25c; Sheets, 0c; 
Blankets, 25¢; Comforts, 50c; Rugs, $1.00; Carpets, 
oe Big verything you ly | want. 


Bargain Cogs Cale, on hel 


' aring. Sal 
wiis's satis Gi C0., Dept. F 183, $1. LOUIS | 
SOUVENIR na OST CARDS. 


Cards, (unlike any others) 

Peas priate sy my pay ray yb ART ENGRAVING ©O., Montowese, Conn. 
SECURED PROMPTLY. 
Highest references from prominent 
manufacturers. 


Write for Inventors’ Hand Book. 
Shepherd & Parker, 674 F St., Washington, D. C. 


“ore HUNDRED PRACTICAL ay At 
‘OR OMEN TO — eg A ONE 

New and Highly Endorsed Postpaia eS cts. 
Rowins Pub, Co., 4735 Wasbington Ave., St. Louis. 
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ul yers, Codoruas, Pa. 
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DEFORMITI Bx 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 30 years in the 
treatment of Deformities and Paral 

It tells what has been done and what can be 
done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and de. 
voted exclusively to the treatment of Clab Feet, 
aiee Diseases and Deformities, Hip oy 5 
Crippled and Deformed Joints and Limbs, 
tantile Paralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be cor 
rected without surgical operations, plaster paris 
—— or painful treatment of any kind 


Ask for it. 
THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
3100 Pine St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 











We want every lady who 
— this jag to have 
ite Tilden’s 


FREE=:: 


Complexion Brushes 


We will give away A million of these brushes 
without charge. # - want one send your 
name and address wind ent stamp for particulars, 














0. L. FISHER & CO., Suite 2, 386 Chestnut St, Chicago. 
Earn money sewing at home. Easy, good 


LADIE paying work. No can»sasing. I will teach 
you how to do it and send complete sane to eas with 


for 5c (Silver). Mrs. K. E. BLAK &, 
Reckville Centre, _ York. 
Fasity and pleas- 


MONEY IN YOUR OWN HOME csi,” Svcsises. 


Permanent bome ned and congenial. 
Write to-day. so JONES. 
Dept. A. 74 Ww. St h St., 


CA TARR fared While You 


p Aay months’ ae 
EUREKA CUR * 
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Walter Baker & Go, 
Chocolatel ® 


& Cocoa 


Itis a perfect food, high! 
nourishing, easily 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
In Europe and America 


























$200.00 FOR STORIES 


Can you write a story? We are offering $200.00 in 
cash for short stories. No entrance fee, no cash for 
you tv pay out. We want the best class of stories 
and pay high prices forthem. Write for letter of 
particulars cnclose stamp for reply. 


G, F. TERRY, $15 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 











THE BUSINESS GUIDE 


the fastest seller on earth; a millionaire writes 
~ would not be without his copy for $1,000,000; all 
classes need and buy this book; price only $1.00. 
— ar says : “I have sold J ,000 copies in six 
weeks. verage agents e $800.00 a month. 
Write today for caeve territory and our FREE 
OUTFIT. 4 e on ® commissions, 
NICHOLS & CO. 








Seneeee Illinois. 











ALL FOUR PREMIUMS 
FREE 


Steg Wi 


oe 
She Kiss of Gold 


You can get it---F ree! 
“The Kiss of Gold” is the un tie ofa 
valuable little booklet about big goid 
Fa of 











¢ Telle—How to invest your money in 
mining stocks for pro eh osseaiam task 
paidf d fabulous di vidends ds; why mining stocks 
are offered to the public; of vast fortunes 
frown small investments; How One Thoesand 
Doliars Made a Million. 

















We want you to rn 8 copy 
of ‘The Kiss of Write 
today, enclosing 2c stamp 
to pay postage. 

SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES 
508 N. I. Hellman Building 

Los Angeles, Ualifornia 
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patentability. We advertise your 

, Patent for met at our on cree 

' Chandiee & Patent Attorneys, 
951 + oucet Washington, B.C. 


WORK FOR WOMEN 
Saag teh ee “adeate 


theory 
Bea ter tres vaste & 


TRARONAL, PRoOrREADER'S ASSoGlaTION, 


Get the big Holiday Orders Cut- 

price Christmas books. 60c bk. 

pwc om book, perth Arg | 75c; Credit 
ation Outht free Ferguson Co Cincinnati O. 
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Normal Instructor and Teachers World . - 


what were they singing just as the sun 
went down, and went on to remark that 
I did not know they stayed at the school 
as late as that. 

“They didn’t even smile at my ignor- 
ance, but explained that they had sun 
very low ¢0 no one could hear them, an 
it was nice, too, and when they sang it for 
me I agreed ‘with them, but sometimes 
I almost think with him. that. they ‘are 
a Bees lot.’ Just full of fun and activ- 
lly and good nature'and so very sociable, 

one is their friend. But 
y few like them, but that. doesn’t 
bot er them in the least. A teacher from 
down stairs came up with one by the 
collar the other day and made a vigorous 
complaint, but he was the first one to 
offer to take her pencils home and sharp- 
en them’‘a day or two after, and I let him 
do it. I saw him cleaning erasers and 
blackboards for her, too. They seem to 
bear no grudge. Well, I get off here. 
Good bye.’” > ~ 

A German woman who had been listen- 
| ing attentively; but had made no remark, 
said, ‘‘That’s a ‘nice girl. Them boys go 
| by my house .every week to manual 

, training and they. used to all stop and 
et a drink from the hydrant in my yard. 

f take in washing and on Mondays my 
| Thies were full: 

_ “They knocked ‘the whole line down 
| one time, and I wa$mad. I wentoverby 
| the principal and he called all the boys 
jin the office and the teacher, too. When 
| she heard what they had done she looked 
| surprised and sorry and asif she could 
| not believe it. They had all thought it 
| funny and were jaughing when the prin- 
‘cipal wasn’t but when she 
looked at them, then there was no more 
laughing. They hung down their heads. 
| ‘She told them she knew they liked 
|fun but she thought they were always 
| gentlemen, and then they began to tell 
how it happened. She asked them how 
they. wonld like to have their mothers | 
treated so if she was trying to make her | 
| living. She said they had no Ren to 
| go in any one’s yard, but they . told her 
| they were so thirsty and in the manual 
school they could get no drink. 
| ‘Then she asked me, if the boys were 
| very careful, would I mind letting them | 
have a drink. 

‘‘I said no, and then they went upstairs | 

and she said to me, ‘Now, Mrs. Schmitt, 





| mischief and no one can tell who is 
| especially to blame. It is just as well to 
| be friends with them and you’ll find they 
| will do you some favors. Ask them to 
help you soine day about something and 
you'll see how willing they will be. As 
long as you have given them permission 
to drink they won’t care one bit about 
it,’ and so itis. One or two comes in 
and they all say, ‘how do, Mrs. Schmitt,’’ 
when they see me, and one day one boy 
brought me some seeds from his mother 
for my garden; but she did it. She 
knows how to talk to boys. They used 
to -squirt--water ell-over each-other and 
ran across my flowers, and I would: rather 
see some Indians come, but now every- 
thing is fine.’’ 

‘*Nell,’’ said the companion teacher, 
who had thought the boys ‘barbarous’? 
‘‘some how or other she gets ‘hold. of 
boys. . I heard her say one day that she 
never saw a bad boy. I had seen her 
the day before holding a boy by-the col- 
lar and dancing him up and down to em- 
_phasize her remarks and finally settin 
| him down with a thump. I remind 
| her of the little occurrence, and she said 
it wasn’t a bad boy, but a bad teacher 
that was on exhibition, and she added 
that the boy had been like a little gnat 
all morning, buzzing, rustling papers, 
scribbling on the floor, spattering ink, 
asking questions until she was exasperated 
and worked off her irritation on him 
since he had been the cause of it. The 
next day she bought a punching-bag, 
and when any unnsual signs of mis- 
directed energy began to appear, a few 
minutes’ exercise on that let off steam. 
She always has a remedy for everything.’’ 

I had been visiting schools noted for 
‘*methods,’’ but I learned more on that 








street car ride than during the whole five 


| twenty-five boys can doa great deal of | 
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hours. She believed in the children and 
they knew she did. She was human, as 
her exasperation showed. Her whole 
bearing indicated a resolute spirit, and 
no doubt she made her pupils feel that 
there was no emergency . é";was not 
equal to. I think from the few minutes 
$ saw and heard her, that if she ‘ thought 

ood sound thrashing would’ be-bene- 
fic al, that the nce of the’ whole 
school board would not liave deterred her 
from administering it; and - that after- 
wards she would have ‘convinced her 
spectators that she had done’exactly the 
right thing.’ There’s personality fér you. 





Our Animal Club. . 


a. 


By Susa A. Talmage. 


We first got the idea’ from the little 
book called ‘: Beautiful Joe.’” .The boys 
and girls suggested that.we o: ize a 


club in our room’ similar to’ the one 
spoken of in that story. 

We elected'a president, vice-president, 
and secretary. It was. the ‘ president’s 
duty to preside at'the meétings, and to 
see that the programs were’ atranged and 
read at least three’ days: before the time 
for the session to be held. 

Six pupils were selected to prepare 
themselves witi stories about animals. 
These incidents were selected from their 
own experience, or taken from elsewhere. 
The only restriction was, that they be 
taken from .a. reliable source, and;_ if 
possible, that they be true. . We found 
the current and back numbers of the 
**Youth’s Companion,’’ and our school | 
papers to be very useful in supplying | 
stories. 

A part of every meeting was devoted | 
| to reports. Any of the pupils ‘of the 
| room told in what ways they had been of 
| use to animals during the past week. 

Last year we sent to Bastian Brothers, 
Rochester, N. Y., and had .a club 
| pin made to order. These pins were 
| done *in our school colors, and had our 
school and club initials upon them. 
They cost us just. ten cents apiece. 

On the days when our club was held 
we omitted otr regular language work. 
| The telling of the stories was taken as an 
|oral lesson. The mistakes in English 

| were quietly corrected by the teacher. 

Nearly every child in the room - had 
something to say during the reports. 





Boys told of rescuing helpless kittens 
and dogs from those who were annoying 
them. tter still, they remembered the 


club and its purpose in time to save 
themselves from thoughtless acts of cruel- 
ty. Tomy own knowledge, many home- 
less cats and wandering dogs found 
homes through the efforts of the chil- 
dren. 

The boys and girls were proud of their 
pretty pins. They showed them. to pu- 
pils from other departments and schools. 
By this meats clubs havé been started in 
several other departments here. 

I take it, that every teacher is deeply 
interested in the permanent character of 
her pupils. This little organization will 
help your boys be more considerate boys, 
your girls to be more careful girls, and 
in the end cause them to be better. men 
and women. 





Suggestions in Teaching 
Geography. 
By Ella M. Powers. 


‘*How many books have you read _ that 
refer to the countries you have been 
studying of in Geography?’’ I asked a 
pupil. 

‘Why none,’’ she answered, and the 
little girl looked puzzled. 

For many years the teacher of History 
had recommended reference books for 
additional reading in her classes; she 
had made out interesting lists, the ‘chil- 
dren have copied the titles of the books 
and have read many. 





Yet this same. teacher,.. whose History 
lessons have been so successful, teaches 
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MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., B. T. 











$600.00 EASILY MADE 


We will start you right in eh pen — 
in asmall wai ahonden make $600 ay 
at home, and have all it the treat ee 
ag you want beside. Now is the time 
as cogs will be 40 cents a dozen 
and Catalogue Free. 
Mille’ Poultry Ferm, Box 225, Rose Hill, N.Y. 














Sent on Approval. Send No Money. 


We Will Trust You 10 Days sa se 


Senda lock of yourhair and we will mail is Y 14 
short stem fine human hair ewite a tome 
ordinary vale 
or sell 3 and Faw 
, & Extra shades a little more. . 
Inclose 5c pogtage, Send sample for 
Ss ree beauty book. 
Pompadvurs, $2.00. 











MUSIC LOVERS |! 
BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 
ees us 10 np mre stamps, together with 
office who are Interesfed In music, ‘aad ‘we will send 
7 our handsome magazine 


and we will send 
wg # oe We receive 


undreds of subscriptions on ,pemmone —_ 
think our zine & bi; 4. int than Harpe 
Munsey’s, jes’ Home Cereal or MeClure’s. Tr This 


isa special offer for a short time only, so ¥ at oe 
Our Se price a URGES PL BLISHING 
Dept. ES., Grand RanURGE 


MOLE REMOVED 


peney refunded. Send ae yi fpr 8 box of 














fe quest mole remover, diet when a 
egetable pre ation will remve every € 
oitheee danger. Send for OUNSON aT? 
ALIVIO CHEMICAL co., . TENN 
8b, 50 15, 3 
PORTRAITS}. Frames: 
2 toa y oO F 
CONSOLIDATED CO. 27 W. Sadleon St. Chitage 





LADIES *: = FREE 


to be without it. Write as at once 
and we will mail itto Fang Seotiens ankenge, 


American Sanitarium, 
to now, Sample 10c. Agent: 





§9 in iv comeas form, prepared ai 
‘pense, a equa 


“HAIR TONE’ 
Write for terms. 


anted. 
Union Chemical Co. Box 195, Marietta, Ohio 
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Yates sisiish, pertect Att 
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— the latest d 
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Sen con Dn. your own — 
is commission, tra’ 







you 

could get from no one else. 

“Send your eafar address for our free illus- 
trated logue containi: samples of this season’s 


Fi We will also te!! you how sostanneuats ang © 
FC°S these suitsor overcoats satay tree > by enas 
just a little effort to help usintroduce oursuits — 
coats into your own commanit a They sell themse! 
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REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 
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pow adhe help you secure 

customers ead assist you to 

conduct a big paying business 

, in your own locality. Write 
. yy) me for particulars. Address 
is | EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 

wk MATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

450 Atheneum Bldg., CHICAGO 

How a Woman Paid Her Debts. 

I am out of debt, thanks to the Dish-washer busi- 
iness, In the past three months I have made $600.00 
selling Dish-washers. I never saw anything sell so 
easily. Every family needs a Dish-washer and will 
buy one when shown how beautifully it will wash and 
dry the family dishes in two minutes. I sell from 
my own house. Each Dish-washer sold brings me 
many orders. The dishes are washed without wettitig 
the hands. That is why ladies want the Dish-washer. 
I give my experience for the senate of any one who 
may wish to make money I buy my Dish- 
washers from the Mound City Dish- washer Co., 3685 
J Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo, Write them for par- 
ticulars. They will start you in business in hg ag 

me. A.C, 








Ronogrenty — os. self-instructor, lic. Wm. A. 


Marr, Teacher, Sta. M, Chicago. 





Do you want Cash 
Writers "273. Sse" Artists 
We want stories, poems, jokes, illustrations, designs 
and photographs for publication. If you have di 
culty in disposing of your work, we can be of great 
service to you, Weare Sellin ‘Agents: We make 
no charge for instruction e— criticism and pay prompt- 


ly and well for all salable 

Burell Syndicate. 651 Gramercy Building, New York City, 
We will send free, enough high grade toilet 
and medicated soap to laste large family a 
year. Write at once for particulars to 

SOAP THE WILSON SOAP CO., Medina, N. Y. 
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Violin Offer 


For early fall we are offering special induce- 
ments to Violin players of discrimination 

who desire quality and \ aarania of Tone. 
Our new illustrated 1906 of 


ROOT VIOLINS 


contains full particulars and prices that are 
a revelation. Root Violins sent on trial, 
Send for catalogue—it is Free. 


Crown Mandolins and Guitars 
high qrede 90 ver Viclins 


Free 
= E.T. Root & Sons, 367 Wabash Av., Chicago 


Makes Fat Vanish 


pod es pet in ee ah ha 

with the Kresslin Treatment, that we 

have decided, oy a limited period only, 

ve free —, 
reduction of 5 pounds 

week guarant without 

F ting or exercising. 

leasant; easy ro! 

No starving, no 

or discomfort. We 


wet ve it 
you expense. 
reatment and illustrated 


trial 
kk on Obesity. It costs you nothi Address Dr. 
Bromley Co., Seene 108 Fulton 8: St. New York City. 
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Geography in the old way. Map ques- 
tions, coarse print, and an occasional 
paragraph of the much-dreaded fine print 
are all mastered and recited on the ques- 
tion-and-answer plan, the teacher occupy- 
ing the position of a geographical drum 
major. 

he same method is pursued each day, 
with an occasional ‘‘ written test’’ for in- 
spiration and variation. 

Geography, like History, can be taught 
most successfully by the topical method. 

Too rarely does the average teacher 
read selections from some book of travels 
to her Geography class. 

As a child, 
who read us a story of an ‘‘ Arctic Christ- 
mas.’’ This one story gave me a most 
vivid picture of lite in the far North. 

The traveler from the United States 
was at an Eskimo town when Christmas 
came. He told the queer little Eskimo 
what it meant, then he made for them a 
tree—a Christmas tree made from the 
backbone of a bear, with the spines and 
ribs of foxes fastened to it for branches. 

We breathlessly listened while the story 
was read to us, and years afterward we 
recalled the bunches of moss soaked in 


oil which served for candles, the strips of | 


sealskin that answered for strings, the 
dolls of sealskin stuffed with moss and 
dressed just as the Eskimo girls dress; 
we remembered the necklace made of 
bone beads, a trumpet and fife of hollow 
bones, the drum of the skin of a seal, 
the drum sticks of walrus ribs, a violin 
made of the shoulder blade of a walrus— 
and so the story read on, introducing 


people, customs, manners, mode of liv- 
ing, productions, occupations of life. 
We learned: it all, concentrated our 


whole attention upon the story, remem- 
bered every fact, and unconsciously 
learned in that one story more than we 
ever learned about the Arctic region be- 
fore or since. Pupils will remember a 
story long after a geography lesson is 
forgotten. 

After questioning ten teachers, I found 
only two who had taken the trouble to 
make outa list of books referring to thie 
countries studied, and one of these lists 
contained books not adapted to the 
children. 

With a little time and thought, every 
teacher can make out a most acceptable 
list of books for her pupils. 

For instance, if Europe be the country 
about which the class is studying, a 
teacher could recommend: 

Rollo’s Tours in Europe (ten volumes, ) 
each taking up some one locality, all 
written by Abbott; Shamrock and This- 
tle, W. T. Adams; Red Cross (describ- 
ing England and Wales,) W. T. Adams, 
and many others by him. 

In studying about Norway read some 
selections from Boyesen’s Norseland 
Series. After readin 
way, brave deeds of braver men, 
and myths, Norway will mean more to 
the pupil than *‘the long, narrow penin- 
sula in northern Kurope.’’ 

Again, the books of Elizabeth Champ- 
ney tell of travels in Europe, especially 
in England, France, Italy, on the Rhine, 
Switzerland, Russia, and Turkey. 

Even a few pages will convey a deep, 


| lasting impression upon the minds of the | 


pupils. In one schoolroom I found the 


| children reading ‘‘The Brownies Around | 

the World,’’ and storing up bits of infor- | 

| mation which the little people gave here 
and there. 

| Again, boys are especially interested in | 


Henty’s books; here they find travel, 
history and patriotism. 
Thomas Knox has written many vol- 


umes which the teacher can wisely select | 


and place in the hands of the geography 
class. Among them are: In Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. In Northern Europe. 
In Southern Europe. In Russia. 

Other books may be chosen from the 
pen of Horace Scudder, or of Butterworth, 
but let the teacher select some book as 
each country is studied. 

A teacher should familiarize herself 
with standard books for boys and girls; 
ihe geography lessons will be of far 
ereater interest, the enthusiasm 


die, and while the pupils are uncon- 
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I remember one teacher | 


of boy life in Nor- | 
legends | 


will not | 


sciously learning facts, these interesting 
books are aiding each pupil to forma 
‘better taste in reading, lifting them to a 
higher eminence and presenting to them | 
a broader horizon of our earth. 


A Synonym Hunt. 


Tell the children they are going on a | 
hunting expedition, but no guns are | 
needed; for the ‘‘game’’ is a word to 

match, and the ‘‘gun’’ used is a sharp | 
little mind, and two bright eyes may be 
the dogs to spot the game. 

Make two lists of words. 
may copy carefully as 
needed. : 

That will be a writing lesson and a bit 
of ‘‘partnership’’ work for them, to in- 
crease their personal interest in the plan. 
It will also help, incidentally, in spell- 
ing. The sheets are cut into slips; the 
first set short, the second long. The 
latter consists of synonyms of the first. 
A set is given to each scholar, and he 
matches them—spreading them out on his | 
desk till all the words are mated. 

The room will be very quiet while the | 
children are busy matching their slips, for 
the first one to get all his words mated | 
| will be the winner, of course. 
| You will find the hunt useful in lang- 
| nage and grammar work, and it will de- 
velop quickness and concentration of 
thought. And everyfsuch device is help- 
ful in all school work. 

In one school the hunting expedition 
was so popular that the children asked | 
for one every week, and of their own 
accord consulted Mr. Webster, made out 
their own little lists, brought them to 
| the teacher, and, putting them all to- 
gether, had a long ‘‘hunt’’—and list. 
Sometimes the teacher used each pupil's | 
list in turn, to encourage them in the 
work and to help them form the habit | 
of consulting frequently the authority 
before mentioned—which habit is a good 
one. 





The scholars | 
many as are 








Sample List. 





r 2. 
humor epistle 
chief relatives 

letter project 
kin exploit 
infant burst 
residence chide 
explode serious 
grave leader 
design home 
hunger wit 
feat baby 
reproach famish 


Somewhere in the second column, or 
list, you will find a synonym to match 
each one of the words in the first column. 


A Busy Work ‘Table. 
By Minna C. Denton. 


Every teacher knows that when a de- 
| finite amount of work is assigned the 
| class, the brightest, quickest children 
will get through before the others, and 
be left with nothing to do, unless some 
xrovision is made especially for them, 
he amount of time which our children 
thus quietly waste is something appall- 
ing; and still more appalling is the habit 
ot idleness which they form in this way. 
Yet only so it is guiet/y done, too often 
| the teacher has no word of remonstrance. 

A ‘‘busy work table’’ goes a great way 
toward solving this problem. It contains 
reading matter of various sorts, cut up 
problems and pictures and questions to 
be answered, a box of pasted letters, 
| another of words, an amount of toy 
money, some good picture books, and 
half a dozen numbers of Sadyland. 
Sometimes it is stipulated that they shall 
touch only the number work cards, or 
the question box; always, that they shall 
never go to this table until they have 
finished and carefully looked over the 
work which was first given them to do. 
If anyone fails to fulfill this condition, 
it is easy to bring him to terms by de- 
priving him for «a short time of the | 
privilege. | 











A SAFE 
INVESTMENT 





Do you want to invest your money 
where it will be absolutely safe and 
give you an income of 


Fag 


PER ANNUM 


with your investment increasing in value by a 
growing ‘‘Surplus and undivided profits.’’ 
Write for full particulars. Only a smali 
amount of stock for sale. 





R. D. ROBINSON COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES '!® 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


UP ER Aer 


Rast. 1898 ec. 1902 
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By My Scleatitic 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Bach 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for 


* growth of hair on my 
» face, and tried many rem- 
” edies without success; but I 
ultimately discovered the True 
eret for the permanent removal 
of hair, and for more than seven years have been 
applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 
dering happiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of ladies. 
ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourseié in your 
own chamber. 


for further information, and I will convince you of 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter. 
this, and actaccordingly. Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 373 Dougias Building, 





and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 

had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 
PU-RE-OO CREAM,........++++ 5c. and 61.00 a jar. 
PU-RE-OO SOAP, a ox of Three Cakes........50¢ 





The Sanitary Washer 


“4 New Patented Invention.” 
Made of galvanised stecl. Will never leak 
Ruperior to al) other washers. Washes the 
heaviest as well as the most delleste gar 
ments and fabrics perfectly and with ease. 
impoeal ble to damage the finest Lace Curtaln 
or the heaviest Woolen Blanket with « Gan 
itary Washer GUARANTEED. Write to 
day for low intrdouetory price and catalog 


The Sanitary Laundry Machinery Co. 
26 Sixth Street, Tell City, Ina 














Oo get acquaint send one sample piece 0 
regular full size sheet sausie for plano, together with 
our large catalogue, for 5 cents postpaid; Remember, 
only one piece to each person and please state whether 
you desire vocal or instrumental music, Our music 
Is the same in every particular as what you pay your 
local dealer 50 centa for, the only difference ts the price. 
We are the largest and cheapest mall order house In 
the world, MyREx Music Co., N 126 W. 4th St.,N.Y. 





ma We sell and syndicate stories and 





"€ PY. MA ASLEME book MSS. on commission, MSS. 
riticised and revised. Stery-writing 
WRIT E poh deurecthe = by mall. Send for 


STORY? ive pooklet, a Writing for Erofit; ‘ 
te ow A A ” 
A RY ‘< loth The} *Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 


Interested in Second-Hand Books? 


Send ten cents for sample copy of Beek Wanta, « 
Monthly devoted to purchase and dis one] of second 
hand books, BOOK WANTS PUB. CO., 415 I W 178d St. N.Y. ©. 

and novelty Dress Goods, White Goods, 


WANTE Silks, etc. Qualities guaranteed, Un 


limited variety, Afil/ prices, Liberal renumeratiou 

W rite for particulars. giving responsible references to 
M. MOSELY, Mill ison: 

373-379 Broadway, New York City. 








Representatives to take orders for staple 


REMOVED 


years 
with a humiliating 


Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 


Being a 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such @ matter as 
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I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- : 


20 East 224 St. New York City 
- My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes © 
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MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION. 


Former Price $1.00 a year. Present Price 50 cents a year. 
Special Price, until January 1st, $1.00 for Three Years. 











of pressing interest and furnishes besides short fiction for both old and 
young. A Cozy Corner Club for Girls, and Stories of Adventure and 
Action for the Boys make it particularly interesting to young people and 
the Stories of American Industries increase its value as an educational 
factor. Its broad character and unusual attractiveness make it a favorite mag- 
azine for the home and a most desirable one for the school. 

In spite of the added expense of publication of the improved magazine we are 
furnishing it at half its former price, thus giving our readers a first-class dollar 
magazine for only 50 cents. 

Our editor, Dr. S. D. Fess, of the University of Chicago, who is widely 
known as a writer and lecturer, is giving to WORLD’S EVENTS MAGAZINE the 
same degree of talent and effort that has earned for him such bright success in 
other fields of work. His thousands of friends who read his magazine will be 
instructed by his editorials and special articles and inspired by his magnetic per- 
sonality just as they have been by listening to him on the platform. 


Partial Contents for October: 


Yellow Fever and the Mosquito, By Prof. P. I. Tussing of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
A popular and entertaining article on the nature of ‘‘Yellow Jack” and how 
science has overcome it. 


Agricultural Gospel Trains, By Edmund G. Kinyon. 
elling how the gospel of good seed is spread among the farmers of the West. 


Struggle for Commercial Supremacy in the Far East, By Dr. 
S. D. Fess, of the University of Chicago, Editor of WORLD'S EVENTS 
MAGAZINE. 

A thrilling account of the contest for superiority in the Orient, and the relation 
of the recent coup of the Russian diplomats at Portsmouth to the struggle. 


As the Game Was Played, By Edgar L. Vincent. 
7 ates piece of fiction about a politician who could not be bought for 
sordid gold. 


What the Busy World is Doing. 
A review of the month’s occurrences. Fully illustrated. 


The Professor’s Mind, By Frank H. Sweet. 
; netieg the story of a stratagem which succeeded, and of a gold mine lost and 
ound. 


Timely Editorials. 


Men and Women of the Hour. 
Little chats about people who are prominent in the public eye. 


The Chance to Win, By A. S. Monroe. 
The first of a series of articles on the general topic—‘‘ Success.”’ 
spiring paper by a writer who knows whereof he speaks. 


The Pioneer Statesman, By Edgar White. 
An amusing account of an ambitious politician who reckoned without his host. 


The Cozy Corner Club, By Caroline A. Huling. 
A series of short bright stories relating the parliamentary and other experiences 
of a company of active and ambitious young women. 


Every Day Topics, By Helen C. Candee. 
A series of talks on matters which concern everybody—practical and inspiring. 


Stories of Well Known People. 
Interesting incidents in the lives of men whom we all love to read about. 


W ORLD’S EVENTS MAGAZINE covers each month all subjects that are 











A most in- 





This attractive magazine already has nearly 100,000 subscribers. We want to 
add 50,000 new subscribers to our list during the next three months, and 
therefore make the following 


Special Limited Offer: 
Send us $1.00 before January Ist and we will send you WORLD’S EVENTS MAGAZINE 
three full years. Send in your order today. If you are nof satisfed in three months 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


‘ Cut Out and Mail To-day. 








WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me WORLD’S EVENTS MAGAZINE 
three full years. It is understood that the full dollar will be refunded if 1 am not 
satisfied with the magazine after taking it three months. 











WORLD'S EVENTS 
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Other commercial products of the sea, 
more widely ited from fish, are the 
sponges of Florida, the West Indies, the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas; tortoise 
shell, familiar to us in combs; numerous 
varieties of coral and mother of 1, 
used for buttons. The product of the 
greatest value in proportion to its size, is 
the tl from the Ceylon and Persian 
Gulf fisheries. As the oyster beds are 
becoming exhausted from over fishing, so 
the pearl fisheries are declining. 


Other Fish Products. 


Fish have various uses aside from food, 
and the most important of these is the 
fish oil extracted for medicinal and man- 
ufacturing purposes. Aside from the 
cod liver oil, already mentioned, fish oil 
is prepared in fisheries of cod, herring, 
pilchard, sardines and menhaden. Some 
of the oil obtained from menhaden has 
been put on the market as olive oil. 
Whale oil was used extensively for light- 
ing until superseded by gas and electric- 
ity. Asa result of this improvement, 
the whale fishery has declined, and 
where fifty years ago 730 American ships 
were engaged in this branch of business, 
less than a hundred are devoted to it 
now. Isinglass is one of the purest and 
finest of animal glues, and is made from 
the digestive tissues of some fish. A 
leather is made from skins of seal, por- 
poise, sturgeon and walrus. The bones 
and debris of all fishes form afish guano, 
one of the best of fertilizers. 
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Recognition of His Services. 


Congress presented him with a gold 
medal; but did not settle accounts with 
him, or even for years with his heirs. 

In 1862 a small steamer of six guns 
was named for him. But he was not 
represented in our navy till 1898, when 
the torpedo-boat destroyer Paul Joues, 
still in service, was named for him. 

The King of France invested him with 
the cross of a Knight of the Order of 
Military Merit, and he was loved and 
honored by high and low in France. 

Cooper voices the appreciation of him 
in this country: 

‘‘In battle, Paul Jones was brave; in 
enterprise, hardy and original; in vic- 
tory, mild and gentle; in his pecuniary 
relations, liberal; in his affections, 
natural and sincere.’’ 


Epitome. 


Buell well says, ‘‘No analysis of the 
character and no estimate of the intellect 
of Paul Jones from the purely speculative 
point of view can be as searching as this 
concise, chronological epitome of what 
he did, the time he had to do it in, and 
the conditions under which he wrought: 

Sailor at twelve, mate at seventeen, cap- 
tain at twenty; slave trader, planter at 
twenty-six; naval lieutenant at twenty- 
eight, captain at twenty-nine, and 
commodore at thirty-two; at thirty-three 
the ocean-hero of the old world and the 
new, a Knight of France, the most 
famous sea-victor of his time, patronized 
by kings, petted by duchesses of the 
royal blood, thanked by Congress; and, 
more than all else, the trusted friend and 
valued associate of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Lafayette, Hamilton and 
Morris; at thirty-six, selected as special 
envoy to the most aristocratic of courts, 
charged with the most delicate, difficult, 
and intricate of missions—the adjudica- 
tion and collection of international 
claims, without any guide of precedent 
or any commonly nized code of 

rocedure; at forty, voted a gold medal 
+ Congress ; at forty-one, a vice admiral 
in the navy of an empire; at forty-three, 
a prominent figure in the overture of 
that tremendous drama, the French 
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Commercial Geography ~~ ‘ 


«(Continued from page 15) 


Fishery Possibilities. 


Fisheries have an additional value to 
any nation in the training afforded in 
seamanship. France seeks to encourage 
maritime enlistment by a payment of 
about $10.00 a year to each man engaged 
in fishery. This amounts to 540,000 
francs, but it would cost more than this 
to train an equal number of men for the 
navy in any other way. The little Dutch 
nation developed its great maritime 
power of the seventeenth century by cul- 
tivating and encouraging the herring in- 
dustry. The thousands of American sea- 
men might be a valuable reserve, could 
they be made auxiliary to the naval 
power of the United States. 

It is true that much is known of the 
value of the sea to man when we consider 
the difficulty attending the investigation 
of the subject; but the k::uwn is such a 
small part of the great unknown that the 

ibilities of what may be done, both 
or commerce and science, are boundless, 
and no field affords greater opportunities 
than the ocean, both as a scientific study 
and as the developer of the great inter- 
ests of commercial fisheries. 


Bibliography. 


. Captains Courageous, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling; Story of the Fishes, by James 
Newton Baskett; Commercial Products of 
the Sea, by P. L. Simmonds; Report of 
the Commissioner of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 











Revolution, and dead at forty-five!’’ 


John Paul Jones 


(Continued from page 27) 


At Last. 
With the lapse of the years his burial 
place was lost. For years, General 


Porter has sought for the body of our 
first great naval commander. Last April 
the tunneling in the old cemetery in 
France revealed at last the casket con- 
taining the body, remarkably preserved, 
and proved beyond all doubt, to be the 
Admiral. With splendid honors from 
France, it was delivered to the United 
States Government, brought home ina 
battleship, and interred in the National 
Cemetery at Annapolis. 

And so our first great sea-figliter lies at 
last in American soil, in the land he 
served so faithfully. 


Outline. 
Where, when born, parents. 
Home, school-life. 


At twelve, (1759) first voyage to America. 
At seventeen (1761) second mate. 
Sailor 


Childhood { 


At eighteen (1765) first mate. 


Attwenty-one (1768) captain and mer- 
chant. 


At twenty-six (1773) closes merchant 
sailor’s career, to settle down for two 
years as Virginia planter. 


Takes up cause of the Colonies. 
Inthe Amer-} Founds American Navy. 
can Navy | Battles, engagements and results. 
| What he di 
In Foreign Service. 
Life in France. 
Character. 
Last days—honors, 


Books, Etc., to Read. 


1. ‘‘Paul Jones,’’ by Augustus C. Buell 
(fullest history). 

2. ‘‘Commodore Paul Jones,’’ by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady (a fine account). 

3. ‘‘Paul Jones,’’ by Molly Eliiot 
Seaweil (interesting, boy’s story and 
history ). 

4. ‘‘Life of John Paul Jones,’’ by 
Abbott. 


Planter 


or us, 


1. “Paul Jones and the armed Neu- 
trality,” John Fiske, Atlantic, 
Dec. ’8 


. 787. 
Magazine | 2. “Capture of the Serapis,” Ridpath, 
articles. Chautauquan, March, + ang 
3. “John Paul Jones in the Revolu- 
fon,” Captain Mahan, United 
States Navy, Scribner’s, ’o8. 


Also Brady’s novel, ‘‘Grip of Honor,’ 
etc. 
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swers to Queries 

















Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received, A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter, 
accommodated if taey send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, | 


Wilmington, Del. 


From a New Subscriber, Maiden Rock, Wis.:— 
How many states and how many territories in 
the United States? Which are the territories? 

Forty-five States; the Territories of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Indian, Oklahoma 
and Hawaii, with the Districts of Colum- 
bia and Alaska. The Statehood. Bill, to 
admit Arizona with New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma with Indian, has not yet 
passed Congress. 


1. What is the cause of the jog northward in 
northern boundary of the U. S., near the Lake of 
the Woods?—W. U.N. (2) Please give the his- 
tory of the “South East Corner Extension’: of 
Missouri.—W. C., Marionville, Mo. 2 

(1.) This boundary, fixed by the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, follows 
the line agreed upon by joint commiss- 
ioners from Great Britain and the United 
States, acting under the sixth article of 
the Treaty of Ghent, 1814. As water 
boundaries are usually divided between 
the countries on either side, the ‘‘jog’’ 
is evidently to give part of the lake to 
the United States. (2.) Historical 
records in your own state may perhaps 
throw light upon this matter; it is not 
explained in usual histories. By the 
‘*Rnabling Act’’ of Congress, March, 
1820, Missouri was admitted with boun- 
daries as at present. 


What is the cause of the ring around the moon? 
I have just noticed one with three circles.—W. J. 
b., Bryant, 5. D. 

It is supposed to be caused by the 
refraction of light through crystals in 
the upper atmosphere. This accounts for 
the prismatic colors often seen. 


1, Is it proper to speak of our nation as Amer- 
ica or the United States? (2) Name, in order, the 
three greatest universities of the world. (3) What 
is the longest word in the Knglish language?— 
Pittsburg, Mo. 


Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will! be 


nineteen letters. 


words :—pianist, 
tea@ux. 
true; ’tis true 'tis pity; and pity ’tis, ’tis trne.”"— 
N.S., Subscriber, Londondery. 


(I.) 


peony, 


‘* Ad-ver-sa-ry’’ and ‘‘pe-o-ny,’’ 


an-ist,’ 
on first syllable and ‘‘a’’ as in ‘‘arm;’’ 
‘*ba-toz,’’ with short or obscure ‘‘a,’ 
long ‘‘o,’’ and accent on last syllable. 
(2.) Compound sentence of three inde- 
pendent classes or members; the first 
complex. second compound, third :om- 
plex. The abreviation ’tis is made up 
of a subject ‘‘it’’ and predicate ‘‘is.’’ 
Two of the clauses are inverted. By 
changing to the natural order and supply- 
ing words that are understood, there need 
be no difficulty in analysis; thus:—It is 
true that he is mad; it is true (and) it is 


’ 


true. 


1. How would you explain to a class (a) ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic;”’ (b) “Inthe valley 
of the shadow of death?” 2. What causes or 
makes the ashes that come out of volcanoes?—G. 
J., Merced, Cal. 


(1.) (a) 


tive language. The whole is an alle- 
gory, describing the War for the Union 
as the ‘‘coming of the Lord’’ in wrath 
and judgment upon the nation for the 
crime of holding men as slaves. Call at- 
tention to the various figures, ‘‘ trampling 
out the vintage,’ ‘‘grapes of wrath,’’ 
etc., for the strength or beauty of ex- 
pression. Make your class the 
poem and enter into its spirit, if you 


‘‘feel’’ 





(1.) Properly speaking, our nation is | 
the United States of America or, simply, | 
the United States. For convenience, the | 
adjective ‘‘American’’ is commonly used 
when a descriptive term is necessary for 
our people, country, or things belonging 
to the country, and this use issanctioned 
by the United States State Department. 
(2.) It is difficult to decide upon the | 
order of importance. English and Ger- | 
man universities take the leading rank ; 
those of Oxford and Cambridge standing 
first in one country; of Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, Leipsig, etc., in the other. (3.) | 
Our longest words are scientific terms, 
which may consist of an indefinite num- 
ber of compounds; and as new words of 
this kind are constantly being formed to 
match the new discoveries in science, it 
is impossible to say which is longest. 
Examples of these are ‘‘chromophoto- 
lithograph’? of twenty-one letters, and | 
‘‘electrophysiological’’ and ‘‘ philopro- 
genifiveness’’ of twenty letters each, 


ally. Leave much to the imagination. 
(b) The writings of the Hebrews are 
especially figurative and poetical, with 
illvstrations often drawn from familiar 
natural scenes. Deep valleys or gorges, 
darkened by overhanging cliffs, become 
types of fear and dread; and thus Death 
is characterized as a mountain casting its 
shadow into a valley through which one 
walks to the grave. (2.) 


but are properly volcanic dust, caused by 
the re-ejection of fragments of rock or 
lava that grow smaller and smaller dur- 
ing continued eruption, till at last re- 


| duced to the finest powder. 


i. How is ““But’’ used in the following sentence? 
—But the enemies of tyranny, their path leads 
to the scaffold.” 2. Analyze: 
the body in health by repairing its waste, is a 
necessity.’’—Subscriber, Bryan, Pa. 


(i) A> conjunction, introducing the 


can, but do not try to explain too liter- | 


“Food, keeping | 


Few such terms have over eighteen or 


1, Give latest pronunciation of the following 
adversary, dahlia, ba- 
2. Give analysis: “That he is mad, 'tis | 


each with accent on. first syllable ; ‘‘pi- | 
with accent on second and short 
sound of each vowel; ‘‘dal-ya,’’ accent | 


(a) pity; and it is (a) pity (that) it is 


This being a hymn or sacred | 
song, it is like all songs, rich in figura- | 





The so-called | 
ashes are not the product of combustion | 





sentence, and connecting it with the pre- 
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Second 5¢ Dividend This Year 


OCTOBER |, 1905. 


51 





Another dividend of 5 per cent. pa 
I per cent. extra for six months). 








} 















able (regular 4 per cent guaranieed and 
his is the second 5 per cent. dividend 


this year, making 10 per cent. instead of 8 per cent. as guaranteed. Both 
dividends derived from Company’s maho 


ny and other cabinet lumber, 


Third cargo of mahogany shipped to United States. Cargoes sent regularly. 
Sources 
We own, free of encumbrance, a 


of Revenue. 
288,000 acre plantation in Campeche, 
Mexico. Cabinet lumber 
and dye woods standing there- 
on worth ¢10,145,000 at New 
York prices—of which amount 
we have marketable dyewoods, 
worth $2,500,000, ready to cut 
and ship ; 60,000 full-grown rub- 
ber trees ;250,000 full-grown chicle 
trees; 1800 head of cattle; 250 
oxen; 200 mules, horses, swine; 
stores, mills and factory operating. 
Large force of men developing oran- 
ges, lemons, bananas, cacao, hen- 
equen and other tropical products. 
On full development of these, it 
is conservatively estimated that 


22 per cent Dividends 


will be paid ; that is we estimate the 14 
acres represented by each share will, 
after seven years, produce $66 a year (or 
$4.70 per acre) which is 22 per cent of 
par value of stock. 


Successful Management 


Our managers have developed two oth- 
er Mexican plantations. Stock of both 
is $50 a share above par. This is suffic- 
ient to make our proposition acertainty, 
not a speculation. No chance of loss to 
the investor, for the plantation with its 
hundreds of dwellings, administratiou 
buildings, railroad line and other sub- 


stantial improvements always will be ample security for stockholders, being 
deeded in trust to a Philadelphia trust company for their protection. 


Shares, $5.00 Per Month Per Share. 


Limited number of shares offered at par on installments of $5a month per share. 
Send $5 or more (but not more than $60, a year’s installments) on each 


application af once. 


Make 


share wanted, Over 1200 stockholders drawing dividends. 


OFFICERS 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG 
Ex-U. 8 Railroad Commissivner, Phila., Pa. 
Vice-President, Cot. A. K. McCiure, 
Ex-Editor Times, Phila., Pa. 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. M. McMaHon, 
Phila, Pa. 

Counsel, A. L, WANAMAKER, Phila., Pa, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Consists of officers and 
H. A. MERRILL, 
President City National Bank,Mason City, la, 
Joun B. BARN: 8, 
Justice Supreme Ceurt, Norfolk, Neb. 
Victor DuPont, Jr., 
DuPont Powder Works, Wilmington, Del. 
A. G, STEWART, 
Att’y Gen’! of Porto Rico, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Write immediately fom handsomely illustrated paper and list of stockholders who have 
received a total of 51 per cent in dividends. 


International Lumber & Development Company, 
780 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































CREAT PREMIUM OFFER 
LADIES AND CIRLS, 


Do you wish to earn one of these beautifal imported 


LACE CAPE COLLARS? 


This beautiful collar is thirty-six inches long b 
eight inches wide. It isan exact imitation of a hand- 
made collar worth Twenty Dollars, and is exactly 
like the picture shown here. ese cape collars are 
worn by all fashionable ladies and girls, and are a 
very handsome adornment to the plainest waist or 
dress. We will give you this collar for selling vy | 
thirty articles at ten cents each. Our goods are all 
aoa first-class and sell at sight. They consist of 
fine Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, Stamped Doilies 
for Embroidering, Spool Silk, etc. We also have a 
large illustrated premium list in which are shown 
many other valuable premiumssuch as Lace Curtains, 
Rugs, Go-Carts, Sewing Machines, etc. If you wish 
to earn one of our valuable premiums, send us your 
full name and address and we will send you an as- 
sortment of goods, prepaid, so that you can com- 
mence work at once. Remember, you take no risk, 
as we take back unsold goods. 
UNION LINEN CO., Dept. 10, 


PERFECT DEV 


ress, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ELOPMENT 
FREE 


I assert and will prove to you 
that my new and perfected nat 
ural method of treatment will 





START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


_In your town and make $5 to $10 a day 


Can be conducted evenings or spare hours, at home 





or office, by any one under our successful system. We 
teach you how and furnish catalogs, advertising, etc. 
supplying merchandise as orders come in to you. 
Small expense starts you. A fine business. Cash 
coming In daily; makes you independent. Particulars 
free. CHICAGO SPECIALTY 
(Established 1885.) Dept. N.. 


IF SICK OR WELL 


You tto reed THE NEW GOSPEL 

OF MEALTHM. This valuable book of 

over two hundred pages, explains A New 
Di sie and Tr $ an 


develop your bust from five to 
six inches, quickly, positively 
Sj and permanently. wy new 
perfected treatment is peculiar 
to itself in quickly stimulating 
the developing fogres of Nature 
and making plump and beauti 
ful the fat aud supken places 
and creating the most fasclnat 
lug curves, When you have 
tried all other treatments and 
methods, use mine— Nature's greatestand only method 
Call on me personally, or write, addressing depart 
meut as given below, for my new, beautifally Uus 
trated book on the “ Bustand Form.” It is interesting 
convincing and instructive, and will please you. I: 


fi *hicago. 



























ceipt_of ten cents for D. ir Address | will be sent you free and prepaid. My carefal atten 
J. F. SHAFER, M, “9 Urine Doctor, tion owen vou. Address, ‘ ts > 
221 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. Delma: Association, Dept. 98, 24 East 234 St., N.Y, City, 5.1. 
TIS " Rotel Cure Per 100 FOR DISTRIBUTING 
National Med lnstitute, Milwaukee, Wis A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, WN. Y. 


Will enhance the beauty of a fine complexion 
and improve a poor one. Containing “one of 
Nature’s most reliable remedies, the good results 
of using are soon apparent. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill’s Hair or Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c, 
WHOLESALE 


[GROCERIES ‘=: 


FREIGHT PAID 


What do your groceries cost you a Ley Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will sav 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That otal nly is an amount. 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of asking for 
Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 
you have been paying. Then = us to @ greater 

us a trial order and compare the goods and the 
we do not save you big money, send the goods back 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the 
a ee vm We will cut it almost in the middle and guarantee 
everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 
sell to you at gd about the figure your local ee would 
have to pay. @ save you his profit and the freight besides, 





Glenn’s 
Sulphur 
Soap 



































ef 





To save still another a Pe cent, become 
m of the © Society of the 
National Supply Co. We of tell you wee 
this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will te 
for full information. An easy way to money. 
























If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn 7 how buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in srocery ina. We. send it free. 


Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL FRE 


FLAG 


TEAC 
BLUINE for your pupils to —- at ex ~~ Bp - 
package. Collect the money received from the 
sale return it to us and we will at once wns you, 
absolutely free, all ye charges p' id, this 
beautiful United States flag, 8 feet long by 5 feet wide, made of red, white ray: blue bunt- 
ing, the stripes sewed together, and with the 45 stars sewed on hoth sides of the blue field, 
This flag is made to stand service out-of-doors with proper care. It will 











not fade, the colors will not run and it will stand the wear and tear of the gales as long as 
y flag ever made. 
United States Government; and it is only by orderin 


The methods used in the manufacture are identical yey those — a 4 
hundreds of these a time 
able to make you this offer. Ask y for ten pupils tosell only six packages of BLUINE Sor the 
honor of being one of the few to give a new flag to the school. e trust you with the BLUINE. 
We are the old reliable firm who have given away over 2,500,000 premiums in the last nine yam. 
To pay the teacher for her trouble we will give hera handsome waich for her desk in school. 
guarantee satisfaction. Write to-day. dress: 


BLUINE MANUFACTURIMG C0., 255 [lili St., Concord Jenction, Fass. 








Biography is the Very Essence of History. 


In Great Americans of History is told the life story of twelve of the great names which ap; 
America’s scroll, as follows: George Washington, John Adams, Samuel Adams, Thomas Jeffe 
James Otis, » fons Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, John Randolph, Daniel Web. | 
ster, Henry Clay Abraham Lincoln. 
Twelve Volumes, over 2100 pages and 300 illustrations, handsome cloth binding. 
Every teacher should rossess this set, and it should be in every school library. Extremely valuable 
as Supplementary reading. Strongly endorsed by many State Education Departments. 

$12.00 


Publisher’s price for the Twelve Volumes 
$ 4.80 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE 
All charges prepaid. 
Ask for our Book Catalogue, which gives fuller description of these books, and lists over 3,000 
books suitable for your library, at low prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COFIPANY, 


12 PRIZES FREE 


We will give away $10,000 
worth of f pre miums. for selling 
ne Night ¢ Cora and Bua- 
ion Cure. Sells like hot cakes. A 
uick and permanent cure in 12 hours. 
fend for dozen boxes and Premium List, 
i 

take back all unsol 


pac 
mium forevery package packapeounl. "Mo werk No 
for nothing. 


HOFF DRUG CO. 


— 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL FREE! 
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at your home. For a 
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| nois State Board of Education; 
; Conway, Mass. , 
| grammar, volume of poems, 
| df ASneid, 





(The Old Reliable Firm.) 
limited time we will | 
give free, to demon- 

strate the course,, 
music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or : 

(your expense will only be the cost cod eats and the music you use, to be paid for 

as needed). We teach by mail onl rantee success or money refunded. Hun- 

dreds write: ‘‘Wish I had heard of you patore. ’? Write to-day, Address: 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 23 H., 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Answers to Queries 


vious sentence, in whole or in part. (2.) 
A simple sentence, ‘‘‘Food'’ being sub- 
ject, ‘‘is’’ predicate, ‘‘necessity’’ com- 
plement. Subject is modified by partic- 
iple ‘‘keeping,’’ which has object 
‘‘body’’ and phrase modifiers ‘‘in 
health’’ and ‘‘ by making and repairing ;’’ 
‘it’? is object of ‘‘making’’ and ‘‘ waste’’ 
object of ‘‘repairing ;’’ ‘‘warm’’ is com- 
plement of ‘‘to be’’ understood. 

1. Who were the “Poxers,” and what was the 
cause of that disturbance? 2. How much truth 
is there in the expression that a. wind usually 
ceases when the sun goes down? Why? 3.. Who 
was George Howland? Born where and when? 
What are his writings, if any?—Lwellyn X, 

(1.) A secret society in C‘1ina, fore- 
most in the aggressive mover-ent which 
was that country's protest cgainst the 
rapid increase of foreigners. In 1900, 
when open hostility broke out against the 
missionaries and their converts, the Box- 
ers were leaders, first in anti-foreign and 
anti-Christian riots,-in which mission 
buildings were destroyed and missionaries 
imassacred ; finally in organized assaults 
upon all foreigners and foreign property. 
They were called ‘‘ Boxers'’ as an equiva- 
lent to the name Yi Ho Chuan, which 
means the ‘‘Fists of Righteous Har- 
mony,’’ or ‘‘ Fists Clinched in Righteous 
Harmony to drive out the Western In- 
vader.’’ (2.)- This is true on the coast 
where the sea breeze, which blows toward 
the land during the day, . because that is 
warmer than the water, dies away at sunset, 





or is followed by a gentler breeze from the 
land toward the water, which is the | 
warmer at night. It is partly true in the | 
vicinity of mountains where the winds, | 
blowing up a mountain by day and down 
it at night, change at sunset (fora reason 
similar to that of the sea and land breezes) 
though the night wind is the stronger of | 
the two. By your own observation of 

facts, you can tell whether it is true in | 

other places. If so, it is because the | 

sun’s absence makes a more uniform | 

temperature, and wind ceases when tem- | 
perature is uniform. (3.) American edu- | 
cator ; instructor at’ Amherst College, af- | 
terward trustee; principal of Chicago | 


| High School, 1860-80; president of IIli- 


born at 
author of English 
translation | 
addresses on educational 


1824; 


topics, etc. 


1. Is the abbreviation of madam (ma’am) pro- 
nounced with ‘“‘a” as in “art” or “‘an’’? (2.) Give 
a rule for tense following, and give the correct 
form for the sentence: “I would have liked 
to have been there.”” 3. Which is correct, 
“through” or “thro?” 4. Is “thot” instead of | 
“thought” correct? 5. How many states in | 
the United States now? How many See 
Subscriber, McKinley, Tenn. 

(1). Either is correct, but preference | 
is given to the first. (2.) The ae 
infinitive should not be “ad except after | 
a present tense; change to ‘‘I should | 
have liked to be there,’’ or ‘‘I should | 
like to have been. there.’’ (Take note | 
that ‘‘should’’ must be used here, not 
‘*would ;’’ its use in the first person is 
similar to ‘‘shall.’’) (3.) ‘‘Through’’ is 
correct, although ‘‘thro’’ is sanctioned 
by. the American and London Philologi- 
cal Societies, and is placed in their list 
of ‘‘amended spellings.’’ Since the 
student must now learn that ‘‘threw’’ 
| and ‘‘thro’’ are the same in sound while | 
‘‘throw’’ and ‘‘thro’’ are different, his 
difficulty is not lessened by the change. 
(4.) This is not in the list above men- | 
tioned. If it were an accepted form, | 
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Bright's Disease 
Diabetes. Cured 


Under the Auspices of the Cincin- 
.mati Evening Post Five -Test 
_ Cases Were Selected and 
: Treated Publicly By Dr. 
--Irvine K. [ott Free of 
Charge. 








Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well. and 
favorably known in that city as a | physician— 
phe ges yaad of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical College, 

ofthe London, aes ) be mm has discovered 
medy to emg A treat 
‘Bright's Disease and 
other Kidney Troubles, either 
in snets first, intermediate or 
Dr. Mott says: 
My ened arrests the dis. 
ease, even though it has des- 
troyed most of the kidneys, 
and preserves intact that . 
= not yet destroyed. The 
icines I use neutralize the 
paleons that. form a toxine 
that destroy the cells in the 
tubes in the kidneys.” 

"The Evening Post, dae of the leadin; 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove its 
merits iy Be treating five persons suffering from Bright's 
en Diabetes, free of charge, the Post to select 

e cases, 


Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve persons 
were selected, After a most critical chemical analysis 
and microscopic examination had been made, five out 
of the twelve were decided upon. These cases were 
placed under Dr. Mott’s care and reports published 
—_ week “4 fms Post. In three months all were 

guind thek r. Mott as cured. The persons treated 

te normal weight, strength and appetite 

poy were able to resume their usual work. Anyone 

desiring to read the details of this public test can 
obtain copies by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into corres- 
poomnre with people all over the world, and several 
noted Europeans are numbered among those who 
have. taken his treatment and have been cured, as 
treatment can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or an) 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 

Doctor has prepared about kidney troubles and des 
eribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
ndence for “this purpose 
RVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
320 Mitchell Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








‘AGENTS vou can vo AGENTS 


Medallions ‘‘Peuro or Pearl’’ New Me- 
dallions. Quick sellers. Big money. 
Write at once. Special territory given. 
Largest Medallion Co. in the World. 
Agents’ supplies. Novelties eet Ste. 
Write now. Universal Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DIVIDEND 


EATING. MINING, OIL, te | SMEL- 
D INDUSTRIAL ST CKS making 
tte t LARGE INTEREST me OFITS 
isted or unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving 
| fall information mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & Co., 
Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


SUPERFLUOUS ° 
HAIR 


To remove hair use a Dis<ol- 
ver, oF. better yet,a razor, 
pore wp (ecame. re 
LL hair F ork 
TOGA PILLACID 
Kills by ahetesticn Wi with: 











ecaled, information free, 
OGRAM CO, 
108 A earl St. New York. 


BT: Sores bente 


furnish the work and teach you orheer A p work I in 

the locality where youl ive. Send us your address and we will 
Tre the business fully, remember we je euncantns aclear profit 
ait mal ad aaeael ase Write at once. 

1a CO, Box 220 Detroit, Mien. 


‘A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles. 
Landsfeld did it. Trial bottle 25c. 


Union Chemical Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FRECKLES 22-70: 
pend Still ‘se 
especial 

of pT garg ye 7 wei aoe 

(lis 


CO., Depi, 5 
State resent cmeteye 
| KUH [AN CO. Dep B. AtiasBlock,Chicngo. 


LEARN HOW srcsmae some 
ee ee 


neh eugitis SUM qroettin Bevuass aaaaomer 





Send usyouraddress 
and we eae you 
eat de a on 3 sage 











men to post signs, advertise, an:! 
distribute samples. Salary $18 0) 
weekly. $3.00 °rrmy for expenses. 
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Two years ago Alexander Heath, 
of Boston, determined that there 
should be more subscribers for 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


in that city and its suburbs than in 
any city inthe country. He wanted 
to build a new home and determined 
that Tue Post should pay for it. 
Both results have been accomplished. 
Here is the home— paid for entirely 
through work for that magazine. 


What he accomplished you can duplicate. 
The publishers are ready to announce one of 
the greatest offers ever made for work for 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat and Tux 
Saturpay Eveninc Post. In addition to 
a liberal payment for every subscription or 
renewal secured 


$42,000 
will be "bes 9 2700 


this winter and spring —a part each month 
—-just- as: an extra incentive to good work. 
No experience necessary; no expense in- 
volved. Write for full details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 76 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















DENTACURA 


YTH PASTE | 


endorsed by ntists 
is the best. It cleans the 
ong heals and hardens 

the gums sweetens the 
breath and by deatroying 
the harmful Bacteria 
the mouth veal becomes 
seers IN 











A MAGNIFICENT OUTING 


Atrip through the 30,000 Islands of the Georgian 
Bay, visiting the weird and romantic scenery of the 
Inner Chatinel, Manitoulin Island, the North Chan- 
nel, Sault Ste. Marie, Parry Sound, Mackinac, etc., is 
6ne that once taken is never forgotten. The region 
Stands first in lovely scenery and interesting environ- 
ments and capital sport is assured lovers of rod and 


n. Italso givesan opportunity of making a voy 
e of 1.500 miles on the great inland seas. A descrip- 


p dev Grand "Trunk has recently been issued by the 
Trunk Railway System giving full. infor- 
together with maps and al lars, 


= at which may be had free on apricaice to 
&, P. Dwyer, G. P. A., Railway Exchange, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. 








Cash for Your Real 
Estate or Business 


1 can sell your farm, home 
or business for cash no matter 
where located. Send descrip- 
tion oe rice and learn how. 


Wri 
FRAN Nik meeiens ND 


v0 MarR Tre > Building, 




















Normal Instructor and Teachers World 


Answers to Queries 


then the learner should be taught that 
‘‘hot’’ and ‘‘thot,’’. or ‘‘shot’’? and 
‘‘thot,?’-are not similar in sound, and 
again his difficulty would not be lessen- 
ed. 
column. 


may particulars in regard tothe opening be ob- 
tained?—Subscriber. 

By Act of Congress ratifying an agree- 
ment with the Crow Indians, the surplus 
lands in the reservation ceded to the 
United States are to be opened to settle- 
ment and entry in the manner prescribed 
by proclamation of the President when 
prelimitiary work is completed. It is 


in the summer of 1906. 
for particulars to the Office of Indian 


ton, D. C. 


at the poles? There is theoretical proof given in 
the geographies, but it does not satisfy an in- 
quiring mind, 2. Is there a Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Cabinet, and who is he?—New Buf- 
falo, Mich- 


(t.) The equatorial diameter is greater 


poles. It is proved beyond doubt by 
means of the pendulum which shows an 
increase in the attraction of giavity from 
equator to the poles. (2). There is a 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor; at 
present, Victor B. Metcalf, of California. 


asking the hand of a gentleman.—M.,. M., Barry 
Co., Mich. 

It dates back, as many sayings and cus- 
toms do, to some early legend or legends, 
one of which is that Saint Patrick of Ire- 
land, at request of Saint Bridget, granted 
to the ladies every Leap Year permission 
to propose, with the condition that if not 
accepted, they might claim a silk gown. 





| of Representatives at present? 2. 


1. How many members are there in the House 
How many 


| presidential electors has New York State? 3. 





Why does not the United States pay off its na- 
tional debt?—J. B., Monterey, N. Y. 


(1.) Whole number 386; 
Congress, 250 Republicans, 136 Demo- 
crats. (2.) Having 37 Representatives, 
with its two Senators, New York is en- 
titled to 39 electors. (3.) Modern finan- 
cial policy is opposed to the payment 
of national debts, though political 
economists are not agreed as to the wis- 
dom of this policy. The following are 


in present | 


now expected that the opening will be | 
Address inquiries | 


Affairs, Department of Interior, Washing- 


1. What is the proof that the earth is flattened | 


than the polar; a degree of latitude at | 
the equator is less than a degree at the | 





(5-) Amswered . elsewhere in this | 


When will the Crow Indian Reservation in | 
Montana be open to public settlement and where | 


| 





A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or ranze made, and we 
save you from $5 to on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're m: lac not ‘‘mail- 
order dealers;” we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; uarantee the high quality of our 
product “Tel ship on trial. 


SEND A weet. cane FOR CATALOGUE No. 329. 



























amine our complete line and heaters, note the high quality and lo and save 
Be Susie All Ratumasocs are sro sipped fretgh Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equi Thermometer which makes baking easy. 





WE 
PAY 
THE 






STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 



















i Comfortable Shoes 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR ARE 


Juliets, Oxford, and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS" Attached 


Your Dealer Has Them 


G2" This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEUMATIC CUSH- 
ION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 





















Explain the reason forthe prevailing custom | 
of Leap Year in regard to a lady's privilege in | 





7 ‘AEM YORRN 
(CENTRAL) 
SNS A 


Saves 
a Day 


America’s Premier 
Train 


“Twentieth Century 
Limited”’ 


Chicago-New York 
18 Hours 


Lake Shore-New York Central 


©. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 











among the arguments in favor of continu- | 


ing the debt:—‘‘ When the creditors of a 


state are its own citizens, a party vitally | 


interested in the stability of the govern- 
ment is created.’’ In order to redeem a 
debt, taxes must be higher; and why, it 
has been asked, ‘‘should a people bear a 


high rate of taxation for the purpose of | 


reducing the principal of a debt, when 
all the practical effects of debt-reduction 
may be realized through 
growth and prosperity of the nation.’’ 
Almost all modern states are so growing 
in weaith and population, that a debt | 
which at present would be difficult to pay | 
is likely in the future to be compara- 
tively insignificant. In the United 
States, for example, until an interest- 
bearing debt becomes due, the Treasury 
Department would be unable to redeem 
it except on payment ofa high rate of 
premium by purchase in open market. 





the natural | 








WE ARE SELLING 


FR rf you have CONSUMPTION, 
€ PAT RRH, ANTHIWA, or any 


Throat or Lung Trouble, Liver 






















XMAS | Toy electric railways $3 to $ 60.00 or ieete eee ase, will send you 
Passenger and — trains$5to 50.00 absolutely free¢¢ ge 
TREE Electric books, 1 5.00 package of Pectora 
LIGHTS | Necktie and pohy: Nehts 75c to 5.00 greatest remedy for these troubles on 
Battery table lamps $3 to 10.00 earth, to introdnee it in America, En 
WITH Carriage and bicycle lights $3 to 6.00 dorsed by physician to Russian Empe- 
BATTERY | Lanterns and pocket lights 75c to 3.00 ror, leading Dra. of Germany, France, 
Battery motors and fans $i to 12.00 Ttaly, ete. Illustration shows 4 of many 
8 UP Electric door bells complete 75c to 1.50 | | madals awarded this great remedy. 
Telephones complete $2.50 and 5.95 | | Send at once for free package and 
Telegraph outfits complete $1.75 to 2.50 | book let, HANS SENGER, 
| $8.00 medica! batteries 3.95 $ 4. 65 We mom . ¥. City 
$12.00 electric belt and suspensory 250 i Dept. A, 65 West 107th St., N. Y, City, 
Dynamos and motors §1 to 1000.00 
[ee Spee Trustworthy man to manage 
We undersell all. Catalog free. | | branch office and distributing depot 
| for large manufacturer. Salary to 
L_~ | Want Agents. start with, $1500 first year, and extra commissions and 
{| expenses. Applicant must have good reference and 
$1000 cash, capital sec ured. Experience unnecessary. 
Phio “Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio. | Address : MANAGER” 





P.O. Box 613. Detroit, Mich. 








SALARY WEEKLY 3 Por etpenass ae made from halfan acre, 
or Ay ~ N Easily grown in eardenor farm 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send 
ania wand Bebenety 
gine camp = - <s Capin e ead to iat 4e for postage and get booklet B. J. telling all about it 


NATIONAL 


120 ‘Chestnut | Serest, ‘Phila, Pa. iebioe rll Ginseng Garden, oplin, Me. 





MUSIC LESSON 


easy method gad gue 
small. Booklet, 


For beginners or advanced pupils at your home. For advertising pur- 
poses we give you a complete course of 50 music lessons Free on Piane, 
Organ, Guitar. Mandolin, Banjo, Violin, Cornet, or any band or 
orchestra instrument. We teach by mail by our improved, simple and 
arantee success. Your only expense will be cost of postage and music you use. which ts 
Free Tuition offer and testimonials will be sent by return m iil 

NATIONAL SCHOOL UF MUSIC, 14 P. 0. Block, Mentciair, New Jersey. 








[AN ENCYCLOPEDIA AT HALF PRICE| 


Every Teacher's Library and Every School Library Should Contain 
a Good Encyclopedia. 
We have sold thousands of Encyclopedias in the past few years and éa.. 


i] know that our readers appreciate them and want them, Last year we made a 
most favorable contract with the publishers for a large number of the ' 


iNew Universal Encyclopedia 


(Twentieth Century Edition.) 
Most of these have been sold, and until our present supply is gone, they can be 
} secured at an extremely low price and on easy terms. We are not certain 
| that we can ever make another contract which will enable us to. again offer 
such a remarkable Encyclopedia Bargain. 
The New Universal Encyclopedia consists of Twelve Large Me 
containing nearly 10,000 Pages, with One Hundred Colored Maps and is 


Finely illustrated, 
This edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to the latest date 


possible. Statistics from the latest United States Census are 
thing rare in any other Encyclopedia now being sold. 


THESE ARE THE BOOKS. 





(Photograph ofthe Half-Morocco edition; Silk Cloth edition differs only in the material ofthe binding. ) 


We have not enough of these books to organize a large selling campai 
and are desirous of disposing promptly of those we have. We are the ore 


| making this 


| Half-Price, Installment, Free-for-Examination Offer 


The Publisher’s price for the New Universal Encyclopedia is 
Twelve Volumes, Half Morocco, $42.00 
Twelve Volumes, Silk Cloth, $30.00 

Our Special Price for these, (as long as the present supply lasts) is 


Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
12 Volumes, Half-Morocco - - - - $21.00 
12 Volumes, Silk Cloth - += «© = -« $15.00 


And to make it easy for those who want an Encyclopedia and do not feel able 
to pay the entire amount at once, we will 


Send the Full Set for $1.00 


with the order. Balance of payment $2.00 per month. 
A ten per cent discount is given from the price for cash payment, making the price of the jf 
Half-Morocco edition only $18.50 and of the Silk Cloth edition only $13. 50. | 
For Free Examination, It is impossible to give an adequate idea of this | 
Encyclopedia by any description here, and we realize that in making a selec- 
tion of so important a work, the prospective purchaser should have an oppore 
tunity of full examination. We will therefore send this full set, upon receipt 
of the order blank below, properly signed, together with One Dollar. The 
books may be a and thoroughly examined and if within ten days the pur- 
chaser decides that they are not satisfactory or as represented, he is to re-box 
them as when received, notify us and we will direct him how to re-ship them. 
We will also refund the one dollar paid. If the books are retained, they are to 
be paid for as promised on the installment blank below. 

By this offer we show that we have full confidence in our readers, and also } 
in the merit of The New Universal Encyclopedia. 

tt 


We will pay the transportation on all orders received from points north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Missouri, On all orders beyond these points transportation is to be paid by 

urchaser, and, if books are retained, one-half of transportation will be credited by us upon 
the amount due, In all cases, if books are returned, return transportation is paid by us. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
IF YOU WANT THE ENCYCLOPEDIA, FILL OUT THIS BLANK. 








INSTALLMENT ORDER BLANK. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co,, Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1 .00, for which ship me at once by sprolans one 
complete set of the New Universal Enclycopedia in *8t\\Mr°° Binding. Inad- 
dition to ~ above, I ayree to pay you $2.00 per month until the balance of 
BS s paid. It is understood the title to these books does not pass to 
me until fully id for, and that failure to make any payment when due ma- 
tures the unpaid balance, at the option of the F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 

, Lreserve the right to 


If this Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect 


| 





return it to you at your expense within ten days, and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 
SEE chostine sa siveveserscdsceste PONE hath bass clneaccocenapadbene skobocdeee aces toatesadetes tubers seeeks | 
Express or Freight Office age eine f fe ee eee 
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Nature Study 
(Continued from-page 22) 


These are branched, bush-like, usually 
pale yellow in color, and, when young 
and tender, highly esteemed by many ; 
when older, used in flavoring soups and 
gtavies. 

The whole question: of the food value 
of fungi has been much discussed, some- 
times with more enthusiasm than wis- 
dont, The latest careful researches show 
a considerable. per cent of protein pres- 
ent, more in some species than in 
others; and inasmuch as this is digestible 
it would surely offer a good substitute 
for meat or other animal food which 
supplies most of our protein; and it 
might be a cheap substitute when native 











mushrooms are used that may be had 
for the gathering. But, for the claim | 
that a pound of freshly gathered mush- | 
rooms is equal to a pound of beef-steak, | 
I believe there is no ground whatever. 

Others, besides human beings, feed | 
upon mushrooms to some extent. I have | 
mentioned squirrels and turtles; a few 
birds have been seen eating them; but | 
the great host of mushroom eaters belong | 
to the insect world. A large majority of | 
the fleshy fungi fall at last before the | 
ravages of the larvae of various flies and | 
beetles. Directions to mushroom eaters | 
contain the warning to examine each | 
specimen carefully and discard all those 
containing grubs or maggots, a warning 
which might seem superfluous. True it 
is, however, that you may break open | 
specimen after specimen of non-poisonous | 


kinds, and find most of them fairly alive 


with insect larvae, or if not evident at | 
the time afew hours development may | 
be sufficient to furnish proof of their | 
presence. As a source of insect speci- 
mens they may be of considerable value | 
to the entomologist. | 
In figure 4, is shown an oak stump. | 
The tree was cut about two and one-half | 
years ago. A large group of woody 
fungi have appeared on the outside, but 
these are only the spore-bearers of the 
real fungus which has been working 
within. Evidence of this is seen at the 
upper part of the stump to the right, 
where some of the bark has loosened and 
fallen, revealing the soft, spongy mass of 
wood, broken and softened by the myce- 
lium sucking out food for its own growth. 
The bark below shows the same action. 

Whether the mushroom began this dis- 
integration, or whether the lowlier 
bacteria began it is immaterial, for we 
know that the mushroom is capable of 
doing it, and therein lies the greaé value 
of the fungi. 

Could you imagine what would long 
since have been the condition of this old 
world of ours, if all the bodies of all the 
animals and plants that had lived here 
had been suffered to remain where death 
overtook them. Long since, the earth’s 
surface would have been so covered with 
these remains that there would have been 
no chance for succeeding generations, 
from the mere mechanical choking and 
crowding, to say nothing of the absence 
of food, both solid and gaseous. All 
available carbon would long since have 
been locked up; plants and animals 
would have starved for the lack of it. 

But the course of Nature was too wisely 
planned. When a tree falls, or the leaves 
from the tree fall, the forces surrounding 
it begin immediately the work of pre- 
paring the fallen for the use of its suc- 
cessors. The gases of the air, different 
insects, bacteria, and fungi all help in 








the work. Silently, and apparently 


‘* My New Discovery Quickly Cures 
Catarrh.’’—C. E. Gauss. 


Catarrh is not only dangerous in this way, but it 
causes bad breath, ulcerations, death and decay of 


| bones, loss of thinking and reasoning power, kills 
| ambition and energy, often causes loss of appetite, 


indigestion, dyspepsia, raw throat and reaches to 
| general debility, idiocy andinsanity. It needs atten- 
tion at once. Cure it with Gauss’ Catarrh Cure. It is 
a quick, radical, permanent cure, because it rids the 
system of the poison germs that cause catarrh. 

In order to prove to all who are suffering from this 
| Hynowens and loathsome disease that Gauss’ Catarrh 
Cure will actually cure any case of catarrh quickly, 


| no matter how long standing or how bad, I will 


send a trial package by mail free of all cost. Send us 
your pame and address to-day and the treatment will 
be sent you by return mail. Try it! It will positively 
cure so that you will be welcomed instead of shunned 
by your friends. ©. E. GAUSS, 3736 Main St., Mar- 
shall, Mich, Fill out coupon below. 


This coupon is good for one trial kage of 
Gauss’ Combined Catarrh Cure, mailed in plain 
package. Simply wll rd name and address on 


Botted lines be: area id mail to 
C. E. GAUSS, 3736 Main Street, 
Mare all, Mich. 




















SOOTHING SYRUP? 
? has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chi 
ydren while Teething for over 8 ‘ears. 

§ soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all » 
) cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarr os. 
TWENTY-FIVE CE 4 BOTTLE. 
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INVESTORS 


ring to realize the jaws Interest and Profit 
possible in legitimate Mi png, On >; Timber and Smei- 

Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Sredion , listed and unlisted, should send for our Book- 
lets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


Tans. WINSLOW'S | 
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HAD FOR CORNS INSTANTLY 


all fire and soreness. Effects so eapeeiination ae 
Draws out corn and heals foot as before corn torm- 
ed. Send 25 cents for 18 pads, booklet and samples 
of Salve — Cream. 

A. X. HAD MFG. CoO.. 
Box. 257, 


Yonkers, N.Y. 
PROVIDE YOUR OWN PENSION 


INVEST a small portion of your monthly salary and 
double your income. Profit by the experience of on¢ 
who knows. Utab and Nevada offer opportunities for 
large returns on small investments with little risk. 
Write at once. 

TIBBA 


WM. H. LS, 
Box 76, Suite 209 Dooly, Salt Lake City. Utah. 

















MOLES AND WARTS are ugly. incessant nui- 
sances. Ourfree book tells how to re- 
move them. M.E.M. Dispensary B,Rochester,N.Y. 
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PIERCE 
Chainless 
with Cushion 

- Frame is the acme 
of bicycle perfec- 
tion. No other 
wheel has as many 
good points, or has 
maintained its 

| standard of excell- 
ence as the Pierce. 

Frank Kramer 
won thirteen out of 
fifteen National 

Championships on 

the Pierce in nine- 
teen hundred and 
four. 

Catalogue free 
on application. 


THE 

GEORGE N. PIERCE 

COMPANY, 
Buffalo, 










N. Y. 


Also makers of the 
Pierce Automobiles. 


——— 
A COLORED VIEW FREE. 


Send me your 

name and 
os will send 
vooteaié, free 
ae aie ax pay) one of 
latest new secret process, 
beautiful colored stereoscopic 




















of all kinds, war 
pa Sen aul Sonbertal offers rs that wi will wi dot 
ecenes. 
SPECIALTY CO., Boyce Bidg. 


ROBERTS 





Hair on Face, Neck and Arms 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
Dr. Stryker’s [Magic Powder, 


Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 
ew y oF pee os = a. Easily applied. 2a 
a tio mples 25 cents. Dr. W. 
STRYKER, 156 Fifth Ave, Room 614, N.Y. City. 





at wholesale, Send 


Sraaane 





slowly, they proceed; but their work is 
effectual, and, seon, the material of the 
tree will be available for other plants. 
Perhaps, you have been out to get leaf- 
mould for the house-plants; very likely 
you have dug away part of what is left of 
an old giant of the forest, or you have 
found the heart of an old stump, all soft 
and dark, and have taken home your 
load rejoicing in the thought of how 
your plants would thrive with all this 
rich soil. But you know that the wood 
and leaves must be well rotted or the 
plants will not benefit, that is, if the 
lowly plants have not well done their 
work of breaking down, the higher plants 
cannot use the material to build up their 
bodies. Of course, much cf the material 
might be returned to the air in gaseous 
form by burning; but that, in nature, is 
not done, so the whole round of life, in 
one part of the circle at least, is de- 
pendent upon these humble forms of the 
great plant world which help in the 
process of using over and over again, 
first in one form, then in another, the 
simple elements of which even the most | 
complex bodies are composed. Nothing 
is destroyed, it only appears in different 
combinations. 
Methods :—At the first lesson, present a 
considerable variety of fungi, including 
mushrooms, puffballs, woody forms, 
moulds, etc. Notice absence of leaves, 
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flowers, or other parts which the pupils 
associate with the idea of plants.’ Notice | 
substances on which these are found, add | 
to this list in succeeding lessons from | 
the continued observations of the pupils, 
requesting repeated observation when a | 


statement seems questionable. Notice | 
the colors, adding to the list, later, as | 
above. 


When the class have noticed that no | 
fungi grow on mineral substances, set 
them to looking especially for that, re- | 
viewing apparent exceptions. Treat colors | 
in the same way—noting lack of green. | 
Set the class searching for green speci- | 
mens. 

Lead the pupils to see from the two 
facts above learned, that the fungi mws/ 
depend upon food which has been pre- | 
pared by other plant forms, just as 
animals do. Open the door to the great | 
truth of the dependence of each fori of | 
life upon other forms of life. 

Add to the collection as many species | 
as possible, grouping them into harmful 
and helpful. Giving some facts that the 
pupils cannot find for themselves, set | 
them searching and asking for informa- | 
tion concerning harmfulness and use. 

Lead them to apply remedies for dis- | 
eases through understanding manners of | 
growth of fungi. Cultivate some mould | 
on bread to be watched for course and | 
rate of development, showing need of 
moisture. Make spore prints from the 
mushrooms to show variety in form of 
gills or spores, and colors of spores. 

Objects to be accomplished:—1. To 
gain some acquaintance with fungi, their 
life, harmfulness and helpfulness. 2. 
To reveal something of the inter-relation 
of life forms. 3. To observe, verify and 
classify observations. 4. To gain some 
hint of the importance of each element 
of the scheme of nature. 

No one of these objects will be attained 
in its entirety, but a step will be taken 
towards it if the lessons are carefully 
carried out. The class should be left 
with the feeling that they have gained 
some definite knowledge and have had a 
gate opened into a field where much 
more is to be learned, and not that they 





have learned it all. 











Then look closely into it. 
Well, what is that sediment? 


but active as mosquitoes. 
Another name for them 
Germs.” They breed by the million. 


system, when they are numerous enough. 


that spread epidemics. 


Ask your Doctor! 


the million in a slimy mass around it. 


very Germs. 


earth. 





into your drinking glass. 





Germs in your glass of 


lightning but fail to carry it off. 


be had, at any price. 


water, 


itself automatically. 


being taken apart for the purposc. 





waste water pipe. 


shown in our book on page 10. 


charge, on a fortnight’s trial. 


this Filter takes out of the Water? 


Germs and Home Protection. 





Then note the sediment on the bottom of the bottle. 
It is dead Animal matter,—rotting Vegetable debris,— 
Offal. ’ 


These turn into Bacteria,as cheese turs's into Mites. 
Bacteria are little living things, invisible to the eye 


is Germs—“ Water 


A teaspoonful of average city water from the tap will have 
12,000 to 60,000 of these living Germs, according to the con- 
dition of the water supply and of the plumbing. 

Some of these Bacteria are deadly poison to the human 


Such are the Typhoid Germs, and the Cholera Germs, 


Others cause Diarrhoea and Intestinal (bowel) troubles. 
Others prey upon the health through the Digestion, 
weakening the system and setting up inside irritation. 


Old plumbing gets full of these Bacteria, which grow by 
And, most kitchen Filters are mere Incubators for these 


The Bacteria that the filtering material, {n most Filters, 
stop from going through with the water, grow through, in a 
week’s time, if not daily removed and weekly sterilized. 

Yes, they will GROW through even stone or porcelain, just as 
a cancer grows, or just as the roots of a plant grow down into the 


Then, having grown through, they multiply enormously on the 
outside of the filtertap from which the running water washes them 


Then, you have twenty times as many Bacteria, or Disease 
ater as you would have had if the water 
had not passed through the unclean Filter at all. 


The most dangerous thing in any kitchen fs a neglected Filter. 
It’s like having a lightning rod so badly fitted that it will attract 


Now, there’s only one self-cleaning and self-sterilizing Filter to 


That is the Sheak Safety Filter pictured here. 
took 19,960 Bacteria out of a teaspoonful of unfiltered water which 
had previously contained over 20,000 to the spoonful. 

It thus left only 40 Bacteria out of 20,000 odd in the drinking 
Over 99 per cent were thus filtered out. 

The Sheak Filter will do this in your home just as it did {t in the 
Laberatory of Bacteriologist B. P. Nelson, who made the Test. 

Let us set one up in your kitchen and we'll prove this. 

The “Sheak” is the only Filter that cleans and sterilizes 


It is the only Filter that can be cleaned or sterilized without 


~ To clean it you simply turn a tap for two minutes, 


This sets the stone filtering cyliuder revolving against 
a steel cutting edge that grinds all the Germs, and filthy 
accumulations, off the face of the stone andinto the 

To sterilize it you simply touch a lighted match to the Sterilizer 


Now, this Sheak Safety Filter we install & your kitchen free of 


Write us today for our free book, entitled, “ 


How Tap Water causes 
Sickness. 


a clear glass bottle with water from the kitchen tap. 
Let it stand still a couple of days. 
























On actual test it 


~ Phen you may pay us Ten Cents a day conta for it,till you own it outright in a few months. 
Isn’t Ten Cents a day a small price for Health Insurance to the whule Family,—for protec- 
tion against Typhoid, Cholera, Diarrhoea and other water Germs, to say nothing of the Filth 


Sanitary Dangers,” which tel about Water 


Or, shall we install a Sheak Filter at once,in your kitchen, on two weeks’ trial, at 10 cents a day? 
Write today, while you think of it, to Tae Sheak Filter Co., P.O. Box 19, Binghamton. N. % | 














ALL 


Blemishes 


REMOVED 


IN ONE WEEK’ 


BEAUTIOLA 


The Perfect Beautifier 


Beautiola is the only harmless Pa ogg that 
completely obliterates all facial blemishes, traces 
of care. worry, iliness and ex ure. After a few 
a ot Beautiola, beauty of youtb returns, 
and age falls like a mantle from the face, leaving 
the skin soft clear and velvety, not a wrinkle 
or blemish remains. Beautiola’ is endorsed by 
Doctors, Chemists and Expert Dermatologists. 
Makes ladies as useful at forty and fifty as they 
were at twenty; used by men with same wonderful 
results. It removes the worst cases of Brown 
Liver Spots, Freckles, Pimples. Black- 

heads, Wrinkles, Reng. Small Pox Pitt- 
ing and Diefiguring Eraptions. Guaran- 
teed. Price 50 cents. 


Send 2-cent stamp fe beauty booklet. 
E. R. BERRY CHEMICAL CO0.,Dept.N.W.,St.Louis 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE 


Send us two yearly subscriptions 
to Normal Instructor with $1.00 to 
pay for them and your own sub- 
scription will be entered for one 
year, or if already a subscriber 
your subscription will be credit- 
ed a full year from date to which 
it is now paid. 
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DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Recitations, Dialogues, Tableauz, Plays, Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomines. 








New Comte Rociations and Hum- 
orous Readings— 


Pp °s Dial as nal, bright 
Lissie copte'e I umes Be origt ‘ght 
For eee of ten years, _ 


Little r Little People—Twenty cards 
contig a bright recitations for boys 
five to ten years. 10 cts. 


Rewten’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of devates and culiection of debatable questions.. 


Very complete. Boards, 50 cts, 
New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full 
program suited to her grade. cts. 
Beoy Rasor tertainments For Young Poeple—Orig- 
mple plays; eee comedies, and other 
attractive ge A de all easily produced. 


Wilford’s 0 nal Dialogues and Speeches 
tor You ‘olks—‘By tar the most Somnplote 
book of the ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts 


Drills ant Pingeboe—Cootaive Broom Drill, Hoo 
Dri Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Dai Dow Wassbensine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 


fate (go Apt eel ieces tor 
an pny ten to fifteen years. 25 - 


pes beter’s Progressive § aker_For school, 
church and other antorininmenta. 


Vest dialogue t ee One of the 
books in print. For children of fifteen 


years. cts. 


The Helper in School Putertainmente—inv alu- 
able to every teacher. 25 c 


Pritchard’s Choice : dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25c 


Brown's B Reciter—Contains the most t popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 c' 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—For 
children from three to tenyears old. ‘The best of the 
kind published.” 25c. 


You Speaker— Recitations for the 
ditterent Pars: and other occasions. For children 
of twelve years, 25 cts. 


Wilford’s Ori ine! a Dupegees and Speeches 
for Zoang. ar the most complete 
book of the k oy published. ” 160 pages. 25 cts. 


Tiny Tot's Beonker- For the Wee Ones. 150 pieces 
expressed in the simplest language. 15 cts. 


Lcsle ) Diai es and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
_ oO Seer f in prose and rhyme for the use of 
lest readers and speakers, 25 cts.; 


Chara’ —The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
toG pa, and their experience as butter makers. 
For any number of boys or girls. 25 cts 


Little Mothers—A splendid motion song, portray- 
the trials of little housekeepers. For any number, 
25 cts. 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. They tell hovw to raise the biggest crops. A 
success, 25 cts. 


Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page itlustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 c 


Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Readings and Recitations books pub- 
blished, 30 cts. 


Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
ole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
ng, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 30 cts. 


Chetece Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 


Readings aud Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 


Choice Dialegues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best a.i.around dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. 30cta. 


Humerous Pialegues and Dramas—By Charlies 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 380cts. 


Sunflower March—For 16 boys. Very amusing. 
The costumes are alike front and !back, and the 
movements occasion much merriment, Full direc- 
tions and diagrams. 15 cts. 


Rose March and Drill—For 16 girls. A beautiful 
spectacular entertainment for any occasion. The 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charm- 
ing. The movements of the march are easily learn- 
ed by the aid of the diagrams provided. 15 cts. 


Spear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 





Costumes simple, the movements not Intricate. 
Suitable for small girls. Very ons 16 cts. 

Young Folk’s Dial r. Oneofthe 
best logue oooks in print, * ‘or childven of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections—Sarab 8. Rice. Adapted toall 
the dilfe rent holidays of the year. 30 cts. 


Berek. Motorcalnmente—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. cts 


Sunday School selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day Schoo! Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 


Prescott’s Plain Dialegues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 


Church Entertainments, etc. 2% cts. 


Pye School Exhibitions—For use in either 

day or Sunday schools on holidays and special 

occasions. A variety of Songs, Choruses, Reci.a- 
tions, Declamations, Tableaux,etc. 25 cts. 


Webster's p hisste Folks’ A selec 
tion And excel r from 


amines ‘“‘Diamond’ a teacher 
of much e: th ponkettocvunde: er Rss ex- 
hibitions wi 


Webster's Youthful 1 Spenter-Chole selections 
for intermediate pupils. 
tainsa large num- 


Per of readin S Recliats Dial tc,, sel 
8, ons, ogues, e' ect- 
pete om the most celebrated Poems, ‘Sp 


etc. 
Alro suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 


came Own Danang noe 

ngs, concert pieces, dialogues 

children ofan yoare. 15 cts. 

Macaula Dialogue for Little Folks - Co 
tains a _ number of ~~ and spirited dia. 
logues on various subjects for from two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 


Macaglag’s Aci dik Dinioanee—Cipteining yf 
00 o: nes es requiring from two 
teen characters he 35 on 


and repo by For 


Prescott’s as ta Reatentione— The best En- 
lish and American of first-class pieces 
‘or school and other entertainments. 23 cts. 


Macaulay ‘s D for Young People— 
Especialiy adap! r school etn Bln is. Holl. 
day, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
phan of ole selections. Popular wherever 
Pp ur 


Prescott’s inc Reciter- An unusually large 
collection of ana gg — In pruse sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 


The Days We Celebrate—A collectior of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc.. for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for ail ages. 25 cts. 


School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, caurch 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine panto: tomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 


Work ria Sus the school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 

folks. Original out. 5c, 

Hatchet March rer eoroe new spectacular en. 
tertainment for Washington's Birthday, for either 
16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very ive and 
beautiful. Decidedly unique and original. 15 cents. 

Orations and Declamations for Young Amer- 
icans—A large number of celebrated speeches and 
poems; patriotic and humorous, 15 cents, 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Mogiestionp— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, etc. 


Popular Dialogues— Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave gay. 30 cts, 


Holiday Rutertaiamente Shoemaker. Original 
xercises for various holidays. 30 cts. 
poatainsmsrasts ‘Selections — By John H Bones. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions 30 cts. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook. Contains 


motion rongs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composed otf 
respontive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dia- 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cts, 

Tabieaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed to parlor entertainments, school and chu ch 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 

Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
ofnine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Gpeskor. Comprine recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations, For children of 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 


Beblopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
cts, 


Comic Reciter—"Very Funny.” 2% cts. 

Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest selec- 
tions in this class, 25 cts. 

Parler Reciter. 25 cts. 

Jomic and Tragic Dialogues. 2% cts. 

College Reciter—For older pupils. 25 cts, 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, literary societies, 
etc. 80 cts, 

Castle’s School Entertainments — Recitations, 
dialogues, tableux, ete., for primary and interme- 
diate grades. 25 cts. 

Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry, 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Rook of Parodies —Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts. 

Hawthorne's [rish Dialect Reciter—The most 
popular Irish stories, poetry and prose. 2% cts, 


Hawthorne's Columbian Reciter— Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Drawing Reom Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 cts. 


Hawthorne's Book of Ready Made Speeches 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 


Hawthorne's Juvenile Speaker and Reader 
For young children, 2 ct 


Martin’s Country Store—A buriesque entertain- 
ment for between fifteen to thirty participants, on- 


How to Celebrate Dey, Cnsiotmas, 


Wanhingwon's "Bintaay. Aor oy secs a 


day, Foah, of of f duly, and 
ty ful aod 
practic Byline «A 25 cts. ere ee, 


Christmas logues and Plays—A superb col- 
lection of Christmas dialogues and plays, original, 
clever and appropriate. 25 cts. 


Twentieth Century Christmas Exercises— 
Contains new and original epee gall and other 
material for school entertainments for all grad 


16 cts. 

Christmas Star, March and Drill—For sixteen 
to Lage Agar iris, fancy marches and ert 
drills, easy to give, effect most pleasing. cts. 


Twentieth Cen Thanksgiving Exercises 
—New nee poet ringieding several dialogues, 


particularly pleasing. 


Manor's | een Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and school for entertainments, 25 cts. 


The Newsboy’s Thanksgiving—A jolly new play, 
Four city newsboys go to the country on Thanks- 
ving Day, make acquaintance of Farmer 
wh and his family. They have a merry time 
and a good dinner. Sensible, but full of fun. 6 male, 
4 female characters. Time, ‘40 minutes. 15 cts, 


TR Wood Fairies—An Arbor Day entertainment. 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies and a num- 
oped of pupils. A bright and pleasing entertainment. 


Weve Old Glory—A patriotic song with rousing 
orus. A splendid marching song. For any num- 
ber of singers. 25 cts. 


Emblem of Freedom—A fixg soug with plenty of 
action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory. Solo or 
chorus. 25 cts. 


The Blacksmith—A rollickin 
spossty of hammer and anvil. 


song which savors 
Solo and chorus. 


Dolly You Must Go To Bed—A charming Doll’s 
Tallaby for any number of little mothers. It wil! 
soothe the most stubborn baby. 25 cts. 


Mad Pies—A cute costume song for little cooks. 
Decidedly pleasing. For any number of girls. 25 cts. 


The Mili—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old mill 
= — “Miller-gray.” A pretty and pleasing song. 


The _Bethiohom Babe—A sweet song-story of the 
id. Can be sung either as a solo or chorus. 


A pyr} ~ 8, 25 cts. 


Dolly, Stop Weeping—The Sweetest doll lullaby 
ever *written. Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, A very rare production which we 
recommend most highly. 25 cts. 


November’s Crown—A new eer entertain- 
ment fur Thank:giving. Kasy to present, but won- 
derfully brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girls and 
boys. cts. 





Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 

A Bundle of Barnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel Thondleguss 
and stump speeches, 

When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drilis and plays. 


Pomes ov the Peepul —‘‘Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee.” 


Suitable for all ages. 
Very popular drills and 


All Sorts of Dialogues. 

The ag Drill Book. 
march: 

Black og: Joker. 
men’s gags. 

Cheice Pieces for Little People. A child's 
speaker. 


Minstrels and end 


Comic Entertainer. Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues. 


Dialect a eeees. Choice humor for reading or 
speakin 


; 33 





Very pop 


Friday + Ai Reet Dial 
thousand sold. 


Friday Afternoon Speaker. 
all ages. 


From Tots to Teens. Good for any occasion. 


The Little Folk’s Budget. Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 


Negro Minstrels. All about the business. 
‘Tee New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, gags, 
etc. 


Very popular. For 


One Hundred Entertainments. For church or 
parlor, 


The Patriatic Speaker. Master thoughts of inas- 


The pow Entertainer, Choice poems for 
reading or speaking, Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel ant 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. A 
novelty for little folks. Fi er plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music, Illustrated. 

Wide Awake Dialogues. Brand new and 
original. 


Children.s Comic Dinalogues—Bright, original 
For children from six to eleveu years of age. 
Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 
people and adults. 
Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc, 





surpassed for merriment. Easily produced. 





1% hours, 2 cts, 


e| The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c, books in above list sent postpeid for $1.00. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 





Elementary Science. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


They should be well mixed. Dive 
grams, or abouta sixth of an ounce, of 
each substance may be used. . This 
should be enough to give five half-pint 
bottles of the gas. The test tube: shonid 
be supported by a soft piece of brass wire 
wound round it. The other.end’of the 
wire should pass through the hole of a 
rubber stopper and into a bottle of sand 
or gravel. It shouldbe a pint bottle 
or it will not hold enough sand or gravel 
to support the test tube, which should 
be parallel to the desk. 

A one-hole rubber stopper that has a 
glass tube running through it is put in 
the open end of the test tube. The glass 
tube should be bent so. that its end erill 
pass below the surface of the water in 
a bread tin; it should then pass through 
a three-cornered break in the edge of 
a small flower pot that rests on the 
bottom of the tin. The pot should be 
completely covered with water. It ought 
not to havea slant height of over two 
and a half inches. See figures 3 and 4. 
The mixture of potassium chlorate and 
manganese dioxide should be spread out 
evenly along the side of the test tube. 
Commencing at the round end of the 
test tube, the mixture should be heated. 
The material at this end will soon give 
off its oxygen. Move the alcohol lamp 
until its flame heats the mixture about 
half an inch further.toward the stoppered 
end. In this way all the oxygen will be 
gradually driven off. It should be noted 
that, as the flame is applied to the test 
tube the potassium chlorate crystals 
break up into a powder. Occasional 
sparks are seen. These are due to im- 
purities in the mixture which catcli fire. 
As oxygen is lighter than water, it 
rises and fills the bottle that rests full of 
water, open end downward, over the hole 
in the flower pot. In this way the water 
is gradually pushed out. Thus we finally 
get a bottle of oxygen. Take a piece 
of window glass three inches square in 
the right hand, raise the bottle slightly 
from the flower pot with the left hand, 
slip the piece of glass under me open 
end of the bottle, keepin ressed 
tightly against the open te Be while you 
remove the bottle from the tin, and place 
it right side up on the table. 

All substances burn well in oxygen. 
If we thrust a glowing splint into oxygen 
we notice that it bursts forth into a bright 
white flame. It may have a slight yel- 
low coloration. A piece of sulphur pnt 
into the bottle in the hollow of one end 
of a piece of chalk that is attached to 
a wire, burns more strongly than in the 
air. If the end of a piece of picture 
wire be heateg in the flame of an alcohol 
lamp and then thrust into sulphur, some 
of the sulphur will adhere to the wire 
and burn with a blue flame. If this wire 
be now thtust into a bottle of oxygen, 
it will burn. The wire will send off 
little star-like sparks and the metal will 
melt and hang as a little sphere at the 
end of the wire. 

Things burn in the air because of the 
oxygen present. What really happens is, 
that the oxygen unites with the sub- 
stance that is said to be burning. That 
is what burning is. When the thing is 
burned, what you have is not the original 
material, but a new substance made up of 
the two. This may be a gas or solid. 
When we burnt phosphorus in oxygen, 
what we got was not phosphorus, nor 
oxygen but a substance made up of the 
two. 

How did we get the phosphorus that 
was in the bottle to unite with the oxy- 
gen?. We had to touch the phosphorus 
with a warm file, that is, we warmed tlie 
oxygen. The wood that was thst into 
the bottle was warmed by the spark that 
was glowing on the end of it. The wire 
that burned in such a brilliant way, was 
warmed by the sulphur that burned on 
the end of it. Im all these cases, we had 
to warm the substance before the union 
with oxygen would take place. After it 
once starts it has been found that there 
is heat given out by the two substances 
as they unite. This heat is sufficient to 
warm up a little more of the same sub- 
stance to such a temperature that it will 
unite with the oxygen. Hence it. re- 
quires no more outside heat to keep thie 
material burning. 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


(Continued in next number.) 
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500d, Cloth Bound Books. 





were never before offered at rates so low as we are 
listing them at in our Catalogue. 
’ listed on this page an idea of our general line and 
prices can be obtained. Our Individual Readers are given an exceptional opportunity to get these 
books at wholesale rates because of the fact that we purchase in large quantities to supply our School 
Ask for Catalogue and avail yourself of this opportunity to purchase books whether 
or your personai library or that of the school. 


From tue titles 





876 
877 
878 Bible Heroes 


SSESBREE3 


PUBLISHERS? PRICE Per Volume 
| OUR PRICE Per Volume 


} Always order by number 
Postage 9c. per Volume i’xvra, 


One Syllable Books. 


NHOSNIGOY ADIN SSIMS 





Ornamental Cloth Binding. Profusely illus- 
trated. 

Fables, Fairy Tales and Stories, all retold 
in words of one syllable. 


JEsop’s Fables 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


-Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 

Life of Christ 

Lives of the Presidents 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Reynard the Fox 
Robinson Crusoe 
Sandford and Merton 
Swiss Family Robinson 


50c. 








These 
|} ed on P 
type, fully illustrated, bo 
asso: 


Fegesgeceosseseessse 


Henty Books for Boys. 


By George A. Henty. 


Hitt COTTE 


De 








ar books for 
aper from new vinten. a 


colors, olive edge, stamped 
es. 


Pirates 
Aid 






Raven, The 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE PER COPY 19c. 


If ordered sent by mail or express} pre- 
paid, add llc per copy. 
Titles designated 
] hore = pensive Postage 
|} 2c, In ordering this serate f sive The number 
& above but specify grade A, 


le at 40c a 


The Alger Series For Boys. 


The authors of this series of stories are a 
passport, as every youngster knows, to hours 
of the keenest delight and enjoyment in scenes |, 
A more judi- 
cious selection of spirited stories for boys it } 
would be hard to find than the following list, 
and parents, realizing this, should provide 
Paper, print, 
Illuminated 


of stirring life and adventure. 


these books for them. 
binding are of good quality. 


covers make them especially attractive. 


Adrift in the Wilds. Ellis. 


Ben Bruce. Alger. 
Bernard Brook’s Adventures. 


Boy Cruisers, The. Rathborne. 
Boy Explorers The. Prentice. 
Budd Boyd's Triumph. Chip- 


Ca ante Kidd’s Gold. Fitts. 

Captured by Apes. Prentice. 

Captured by Zulus. Prentice. 
staways, The. Otis. 

Dan, the Newsboy, Alger, 

Debt of Honor, A, Alger. 

Errand Boy, The, Alger. 
pai in with Fortune. 

5 ‘owler, the Cash Boy. 

phy 


Harris, the Runaway. 
lemon. 
Con- 


Gu 
istané Treasure, The. 


4218 Jack, The Uunchback. Otis. 
Jaunt Through Java. Ellis. 
= Jerry. vhe — Boy. 
22: oe’s luck. 

Julian Mortimer. Castlemon. 
Lost «t Sea. 





PRICE Per Volume “ 


OUR PRICE Per Volume 
Always order by number, 


4251 
4252 
4253 


OUR PRICE Per Volume 
Not over ten copies to any one BR. 
Always order by number. 


4224 


423 Lost in the Rocki 
4226 M 


4227 
4228 
4229 


4230 


and | 





Lost inthe Canyon, Calhoun, 
k Mason’s hy 

Nelson, the Newsboy. : 

Out for Business, 

Roy Gilbert’s Search. Chip 


man, 
Runaway Brig, A. 


4231 Search for oe the Sunvoe City, 


The. 
Slate Picker, The. Prentice. 
Tom Temple’s Career, Alger 
~~ Thatcher’s Fortune. Ai 


4235 Tom, | the Beotblack. “gpl 


4243 


4244 
4245 
4346 

4247 


nome the ne ay LY 
Tom Turner’s +9 
Teale the Hero. 
n Boy, The. << 
Treasure-Finders, The. Otis 
Seqeere sg Coces Island, 
e. 
Wrecked on Spider Island. 


Yankee Lad’s Pluck, A. Chip 


Youss ‘Cap.ain Jack. 

Young Hero, A. Ellis 

Young Scout, The. Ellis 
Young Whaler, The. Coomer. 


_ 


Transportation payable by purchaser, 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add 12c per copy. 


Seventeen Alger Bargains.( 


The following seventeen titles of Alger books, all by Horatio 
Alger, Jr., we are enabled to offer at very liberal prices. They 
will be recognized as embracing some of the best titles from the 
pen of this famous writer of books for boys. They are cheap in 
price only. Paper, print, binding, etc., are of good quality. 


4260 
4261 
4262 
4263 
4264 
4265 
4266 
ee 


iF 


Risen from the Ranks, 
Slow and Sure. 
Strive and Succeed. 
Store! Boy, The. 
Strong and Steady. 
Try and Trust. 
Young Acrobat, The. 
beaiwins Outlaw, The. 
rtation payable by purchaser. 
ered sent by mail or express pre- 
d add llc per copy. 





rint- 
und in cloth, 
in 


(*) are cuppii ina 








5001 Capital for Working Boys. 

5002 Sees American Ora- 

ors 

5003 —— by the Rie Grande. 
Canfield. 

5004 Eminent Americans. Lossing. 

Erie Train Boy, The. Alger. 

Ethan Allen and the Green 
— Heroes of °76 


Pameus, American Naval Com- 
manders. Edward 5. Ellis. 
Fighter of To-Day, A. Canfield. 

Floating Island. Verne. 

From Boyhood to Manhood. 
(Life of Franklin.) Thayer. 
From Cottage to Castle. The 
Story of Gutenberg, Inventor of 

Printing. Mrs. E. C. Pearson, 


5018 From Farm House to White 
House. (Life of George Wash- 
ington.) y 

5014 From Log-Cabin to White 
House. (Life of Garfield.) 
Thayer. 

5015 From Pioneer Home to White 

ouse. (Life of Lincoln.) 

Thayer. 

5016 From Tannery to White 
House. (Life of Ulysses 8. 
Grant.) 

5017 Fun with Magic. Brunel. 

5018 Giraffe Hunters. Reid. 

5019 enry, Patrick, Life of. 


5020 — Games and Amuse- 


5021 
5022 


In the Forecastle. Cleveland. 
In the Saddle with Gomes) ® 
Tale of Cuban Libert7 0. 





PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume .75 
OUR Price Per Volume 2 
Always order by number. 


5023 
5024 
5025 
5026 
5027 


5028 


5051 
5052 


If ordered sent 


Young America Library. 


This Series of books for boys contains 
many titles not commonly listed at a 
2 price. 

rtunate in being able to offer them to 
our customers on such favorable terms. 
Good, clear type, good paper, neat 
substantial cloth bindings are dis- 
tinctive features. 


We- feel particularly 


Jinny and His Partners, Otis. 

Josiah in New York. Otis. 

Jungle Fugitives, The. Ellis. 

Knicke apeorers History of 
New York, Irvin 

Mario. 7 The Patriot Hero. Briga- 
dier-General Horry. 

Old_ Hickory; the Hero of New 
Orleans. Walker. 

Old Ironsides ; the Hero of T ripo- 
liand 1812. Edward 8, Ellis. 
Orators of the American 

Revolution. 
Palmer Cox’s Brownie Book. 
Paul Jones; the Naval Hero of 
76, Lieut. J. T. Burden. 
Paul, the Peddler. Alger. 
Phil, the Fiddler, Alger. 
Ralph Raymond’s Heir. Alger. 
Rifle Rangers. Reid. 


7 six Nightsin a Block-House. 


Watson, 

Slow and Sure. Alger. 

Stories from the Adirondacks. 
Young. 

Stories ofthe Railroad. Hill. 

Success and Its Achievers. 

act, Push and Principle. 

Thayer. 

Taking Manila; orin the Phil- 
lipines with Dewey. Williams. 

Tales of the Telegraph. Brady, 

True Stories of the Days of 
Washington 

Washington and His Gen- 
erals, Head) 

Wissias the Victoria Cross. 

1S olen 

With Columbus in America. 

With Cortez in Mexico. Falk- 
enhorst. 

With fi Pizarro in Peru. Falken- 


Youns., Acrobat. Al 
Young Voyagers, T oe or, the 


Boy Hunters in the North, 
Reid. 3 


rtation “pore by purchaser. 


mail or express pre- 


The St. Nicholas Series 
for Boys and Girls. 


35 Volumes. Ornamental 
Profusely Illustrated. 


Cloth. 





These books have been selected from the 
writings of a large number of — authors, 
many having been published at high prices. 
The stories are narrated in a readable style, 
ani are deeply interesting in themselves; 
sunny and thoroughly wholesome, profusely 
illustrated, and are particularly adapted to sup- 
ply attractive reading for boys and girls. 





461 Ali Baba and the Forty; 4619 Marianand Dorethy Annie BD 
Thieves, 4 Other Stories, | Armstrong, 
4602 Brownie and Other | 4620 Mary’ Jane Papers, The. 
Stories, Talia Horatio Ewing. Plympton. 
4603 Captain Att "oyage. 4621 Miss Toosey’s Missisn and 
Marvin M, Ta Laddie. By tne autaor of 
4604 Children: of ‘the “Castle, The. | “Gilly Flower.” 
rs. Molesworth. | 4622 Naughty Miss Bunny. Clara 
4605 Children’s Hour, The. Mrs. | Mulholland, 
Moleswoith, | 4623 Nurnberg Steve, The. Louise 
4606 Christie’s Old Organ. Mrs. | e la Reme. 
Walton. | 4624 Nurse Heatherdale Story. 
4607 Cheghan the Staire.The. Alice | Mrs. Molesworth. 
Weber. 46235 Pen’s Venture. Elvirt. n Wright, 
4608 Comrades. Fannie E.Newberry.| 4626 Peterand Tom. Belle S, Cragin, 
4609 Des of Flanders, A. Louise ce 4627 Phil and His Father, Ismay 
a Reme. Thorn, 
4610 Girls and I, The. Mrs. Moles-| 4628 Playmates. L. T. Meade. 
worth, ; 4629 Proud Miss Sydney. Geraldine 
4611 Grandmother Dear. Mrs Mockler. 
Molesworth | 4630 Rudy and Babette. Hans C. 
4612 Four Little Mischiefs. Rosa) Andersen. 
Mulholland. | 4631 Six Little Princesses. Mrs. E. 
4613 taunting of the Shark, The. | Prentiss. 
Lewis Carroll. 4682 Thirteen Little Black Pigs, 
4614 Jessica’s Finsc Prayer. Hesba and other Stories. Mrs. Moles- 
Stretton. worth. 
4615 King of the Golden Rive rs | 4633 Treubles of Tatters, and Other 
e. Rus Stories. Alice Talwyn Morris. 
4616 ang of Re ‘Huggermuggers, | 4634 W an Lun and Dandy. James 
ranc. Otis. 
4617 Little Old Portrait, The. Mrs.| 4635 Whispering Winds, The. Mary 
Molesworth. Debenham. 
4618 Lob-Lie- By-the | Fire, and other | 
‘ales. Mrs. Ewing. 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE a Volume 5 Transportation payable by purchaser. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 24 If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 


paid add lic per copy. 


Young People’s 
Library 


A new series of choice literature 
for children selected from the best 
and most popular works. Hand- 
somely printed on fine super-calen- 
dered paper from large, clear type, 
and profusely illustrated by the most 
famous artists,making one of the hand- 
somest and most attractive series of 
juvenile classics before the public. 

Fine English cloth, handsome new 
original designs, colored pictures, ( 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, The, 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

Adventures in by oem 

Adventures of a Brown! 

Alexander, the Great, King of Macedon, Jacob Abbott 
Alfred, the Great Jacob Abbott 


Animal Stories wet — People 
Andersen’s ms 


Always order by number. 








ilnments 


= Fables 

Battles of the War for vl 
Black Beauty 

Battles of the War for the Union 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


Christopher Columbus 
Child’s Story of the 7 A 
Child’s Life of Christ, A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Robt. Louis Steverson 
Cyrus, the Great, Jacob Abbott 
Caesar, Julius, The Roman Conqueror, Jacob Abbott 
Child’s History of England, Dickens 

Dortez, Hernan Jacob Abbott 
Darius, The Great, King of the Medes and Persians 
exploration and Adventure in Africa 


— 
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een of England, Jacob Abbott 
4928 Flower Fabtes 
4929 Gulliver’s Travels / 
4930 G r’s Chair 
4931 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
4932 Heroes of United States Navy 
4933 Hannibal, the inian, Jacob Abbott 
4934 J ine, of France, Jacob Abbott 
4935 | ae e —_ of pagent, Jacob Abbott 
4936 aries the Seco: -—e Tet Jacob Abbott 
4937 Livesof the Presidents of the U. S, With Portraits and Illustrations 
4938 Little Lame Prince 
4939 Marie Antoinette, Queen of F John 8. C. Abbott 
4940 Madame Roland, A Heroine in the ch Revolution, Jacob Abbott 
4941 Mother Goose’s Rhymes, Jingles and Fairy Tales 
4942 Mili Heroes of the U. S. 
4943 Mixed —, / 
4944 Mary, Queen Jacob Abbott 
4945 Pyrviion, kt Kin; it Ryirus, Jacob Abbott \ 
4946 Rip Van Winkle, Washington Irvin 
4947 Romulus, Founder of Rom _— tt 
4948 prot of the Frozen Seas, 
4949 Sleepy The 
4950 Swiss Fam _ Robinso: 
4951 Through the Looking Glass and What Alice Found There 
4952 ae Shakespeare, Charles and Mary Lamb 
4953 Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
4954 Vic; “The Autobiogra ography of a Fox Terrier, By Marie More 
. Marsh, Illustrate 
4955 Water Babies 
4956 William, the ror of England, Jacob Abbott 
4957 Wood’s Natural 
- 4958 pier eas Great, King of Persia, Jacob Abbott 
4959 History of the War with Spain 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 5c. Transportation payable by purchaser, 


2c. 


If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add 8 per copy 


OUR PRICE Per Volume 
Always order by cumber. 





paid add 9c per copy. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 









































The Youth’s S 
Companion — : 


will bring to the new subscriber in the ] 


fifty-two issues of the new volume 


/ Serial Stories: 


which if published in book form would | 


make seven volumes at $1.25 each. 








50 Special Articles 


of the widest variety, contributed by men 
and women renowned for their achieve- 
ments in all the great professions. 








150Informing Papers. 


by stafF contributors, including the inval- 
uable weekly article on hygiene and emer- 
gency treatment; the illuminating editorials 
gn topics of public importance — the 
articles for women, etc., etc. 








250 Capital Stories 


by the most entertaining of living story- 
writers: Stories of New England; Stories 
cf the South; Stories of the Great West; 
Stories of the Mountains : Stories of the 
Plains; Stories of the Sea; Stories of 
Town and Country. 


1,000 Short Notes 


on Current Events and Discoveries in the 
Field of Science and Natural History. 


2,000 Anecdotes 


Humorous and Character Sketches, 
Poems and Selections of Miscellany. 














$12,000 will be divided equally among Subscribers who secure five new subscriptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


AND INFORM EVERY 


EDITED TO ENTERTAIN 


MEMBER OF THE FAM- 
ILY EVERY WEEK 


Every New 
Subscriber 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions 
this publication) with $1.75 for The Companion for 
the fifty-two weeks of 1906 will receive: 


FREE The nine weekly issues of The 

Companionfor Nov. and Dec., 1905. 

FREE The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE The “Minutemen” Calendar for 

1906, in twelve colors and gold. 

As much reading in the year as would fill 20 octavo vols. 


Announcement for the 1906 Volume sent with 
Sample Copies of the Paper, Free. 
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